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Art. I.—Revue des deux Mondes. Paris, 1849 and 1850. 


France is, cat’ e€oyny, the land of experiment, as England is 
the land of compromise. There is scarcely a religious, political, 
or social experiment she has not tried; scarcely a religious, 
political, or social phase which she has not passed through. 
The form of Romanism in its narrowest and harshest bigotry 
which she exhibited towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV., 
was exchanged under his successors for a wild, angry, aggressive 
infidelity. This in its turn was succeeded by a cold and con- 
temptuous indifference, which is now giving place to a some- 
what more hopeful spirit in the poetical and mystical faith of 
Lamennais and Lamartine among the adherents of the old 
creed, and to the stiff and dogmatic opinions of Guizot, Coquerel, 
and Quinet among the votaries of the new. In polity France 
was at one time a military aristocracy, when the Guises and 
the Condés were almost the equals of the reigning Prince. 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV. curbed the power of these 
rival potentates, and established a central and relentless despo- 
tism, which lasted till 1789, and was then followed in rapid suc- 
cession by the most democratic of republics and the most stern of 
military empires,—by a restoration, a second revolution, a consti- 
tutional limited monarchy, a third revolution, and an anomalous, 
ambiguous, tottering republic. ‘The social changes which the 
country has undergone have been no less startling. Vassals and 
serfs till sixty years ago, the people suddenly became, first, the 
equals, then the tyrants of their former masters ; and after losing 
their power under the empire, and being firmly repressed under the 
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succeeding dynasties, they saw Communism for one short period 
actually triumphant and in power, and are still struggling to 
replace it at the Luxembourg. The middle classes, non-existent 
or insignificant under the old monarchy, and unwisely despised 
by Napoleon, have been dominant since 1830, and promise to 
remain so still; while the aristocracy, formerly the proudest 
and mightiest in Europe, have sunk into apparently hopeless 
impotence, retaining even their titles with difficulty, and in 
occasional abeyance. Hitherto, in all the manifold forms which 
her Government and her society have assumed, France has been 
almost equally unfortunate: she has travelled round the whole 
circle of national possibilities, and like Milton’s Satan, has con- 
trived constantly “ to ride with darkness.” 

When the Revolution of 1848 * once more summoned her to the 
task of reconstruction, that task was far more difficult than at any 
former period. In 1789 her course was comparatively clear, and 
her materials comparatively rich. There were scandalous and uni- 
versally recognised abuses to be removed ; enormous grievances 
to be redressed; shameful oppressions to be cancelled; and 
rights long and cruelly withheld to be conferred. There might 
be danger in all these changes ; but the changes were rendered 
necessary by decency and justice ; and the necessity was clearly 
seen. ‘The old theories of Government and society were to be 
swept away, but the new ones had been long ready to take their 
place. Men might be mistaken as to the value of the objects 
they had at heart, and might overestimate the advantages which 
were to flow from their attainment; but they had no doubt or 
confusion as to what these objects were. They knew what they 
wanted. The enthusiasm of the Reformers might be irrational, 
and their faith fanatical; but they had a faith and an enthu- 
siasm as earnest as ever carried martyrs unflinching to the stake. 
They had a new political framework to construct, but they had 
the constituent elements of that framework ready to their hand: 
they had an existing though a damaged monarchy ; they had an 
aristocracy, frivolous, corrupt, and haughty, but still retaining 
some of the better elements of nobility within its bosom, and 
numbering many generous and worthy men among its ranks ; 
and they had a ¢iers-état, indignant at past oppressions, thirsting 
for the promised freedom, energetic, trusting, simple, and with a 
loyalty not yet utterly extinguished. The court, the clergy, the 
high nobility were discredited and corrupt; but corruption had 
not yet penetrated the heart of the common people. ‘They had 
a hard task to fulfil, but the means of its accomplishment were 
within reach: there was devotion, energy, and zeal in ample 
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measure—there was high virtue and aspiring genius—there was 
eloquence of the loftiest order, and courage tried in many a 
conflict, all girding up their Joins and buckling on their armour 
for the struggle. 

In 1799, the task was a clearer and a ruder one still—it was 
simply to replace an anarchy of which all were sick and weary, 
by a strong government of any kind. In 1830, it was simply to 
enthrone a monarch who would govern according to the law, in 
the place of one who sought to govern by his own foolish and 
wicked will. But in 1848, when to the amazement of all and 
with scarcely any note of warning, the monarch fled and the 
dynasty and the constitution crumbled away like dust ; and when 
the social as well as the political structure seemed to be resolved 
into its original elements, France saw before it a labour of a far 
more Herculean cast, surrounded with far more formidable diffi- 
culties, and demanding a profounder wisdom. It was not the 
reconstruction of a shattered cabinet—it was not the restoration - 
of a fallen dynasty—it was not even the reform and _purifica- 
tion of a partial and perverted constitution :—it was the re-edi- 
fication of society itself,—of a society corrupt to its very core,— 
in which all the usual constituents of the social edifice were 
poisoned, damaged, discredited, or non-existent—in which the 
monarchy was despised—in which the aristocracy was power- 
less—in which the clergy was without influence or general re- 
spect—in which the leading politicians could not furnish forth 
a single man able to command the confidence of the people—in 
which the middle classes were hopelessly selfish and devoted to 
material interests, and the mass of the lower orders were en- 
during severe privations, and swayed to and fro by the wildest 
theories and the most impracticable aspirations. 

The purely political difficulties which presented themselves to 
the reconstructing statesmen of 1848, were the least they had to 
encounter. Yet these were embarrassing enough. When James 
II. abdicated or was dismissed from the English throne in 1688, 
he had only one rival and possible successor. The nation, too, 
as far as it could be said to be divided at all, was divided be- 
tween the adherents of James and those of William of Orange. 
The old parties of Cromwell’s days were extinct or powerless. 
But in France there were, and are still, four distinct parties,— 
any two of them capable by their junction of paralyzing and 
checkmating the others,—any three of them, by their union, 
able to overpower and drive out the fourth. There were the old 
Legitimists, who acknowledged no monarch but the exiled Count 
de Chambord ; not strong in numbers, or in influence, or in 
genius; inexperienced and unskilful in political action, and 
singularly defective in political sagacity ; strangely blind to the 
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signs of the times; living in dreams of the past and visions of 
the future ;—but strong in this one point, that they alone of all 
the parties which divided France, had a living political faith, 
firm religious convictions, earnest ancestral and traditional affec- 
tions, a distinct principle to fight for, and an acknowledged 
banner to rally round. Though not numbering many adher- 
ents or vassals even in the remoter and less altered provinces, 
their position in society as the undoubted heads of the polite and 
fashionable world, and embracing the oldest and most respected 
families of the ancient aristocracy, gave them a certain influence 
which, much as the prestige of high birth has been dissipated in 
France, was still not inconsiderable. 

Next to them came the Imperialists—those whom recollections 
of former glory, and worship of the memory of the most wonder- 
ful man of modern times, attached to anything that bore the 
name or the impress of Napoleon. ‘Their chief strength lay in 
the army, whose veterans looked upon their great captain almost 
as on a demigod, whose soldiers had known no spoil, and whose 
marshals no glory, since the empire had departed, whose thoughts 
were always dwelling on the campaigns of Jena and Marengo, 
who were constantly thirsting to renew the triumphs of Auster- 
litz, and to wipe out the discomfiture of Waterloo. But, besides 
the army, this party could count a great number of adherents 
among the middle classes, who remembered how Napoleon had 
restored order and stability at home, while he extended the 
boundaries and the influence of France abroad; how he had 
opened by force new Continental markets for their produce; 
how he had stimulated industry, protected commerce, and 
covered the land with roads, bridges, and public institutions. 
Among the commercial people, too, there were many who re- 
gretted the times when commissaries and contractors grew 
wealthy in a single year, and when a hardy speculation or a 
glorious campaign supplied wherewithal to found and endow a 
family. The peasantry of France, too, were Buonapartists almost 
to a man, as far as they had any political predilections at all. 
It was Napoleon who had re-organized society after the horrors 
of the Revolution. If it was Napoleon who had taken their sons 
and brothers as conscripts, it was he also who had led them on to 
renown, and often to wealth and distinction. He wrote his 
name indelibly on the very soil in every department of France; 
his is literally the only name known in the agricultural pro- 
vinces and among the ignorant and stationary cultivators of the 
land. The demagogues who agitated France and the ruffians 
who ruined her before his time, as well as the monarchs who 
have ruled her since, have passed away and left no trace,—but 
Napoleon is remembered and regretted everywhere ; his is 
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the only fame which has survived the repeated catastrophes of 
sixty years, and floats uningulfed on the waters of the deluge. 
Many of the peasantry have never realized his death. Many even 
believe, incredible as it may seem, that it is he himself who now 
rules France. The overwhelming majority which elected Louis 
Napoleon to the Presidency surprised no one who has had an 
opportunity of conversing with the peasantry in the less visited 
districts of the country. 

The third party was the Orleanists, or adherents of the exist- 
ing dynasty. They were numerous and powerful, and comprised 
many sections. They included a great majority of the middle 
ranks, nearly the whole of the commercial classes, and five- 
sixths of the practical, sober, and experienced politicians of the 
land. Besides those who were attached to the government by 
long connexion, by old habit, by services rendered or benefits 
received, the Orleans dynasty rallied round it all the friends 
of constitutional liberty, all admirers of the English system, all 
who hoped by means of the Charter-—imperfect and mutilated as 
it was—and of the two Chambers—restricted as was the suffrage, 
and corrupt as was often the influence brought to bear upon the 
elections—gradually to train France to a purer freedom, and a 
higher degree of self-government; to tide over the period of 
national boyhood and inexperience, and navigate the vessel of 
the state through the rocks and shoals which menaced it, into 
smoother waters and more tranquil times ;—all the moneyed men, 
too, to whom confusion, uncertainty, and change are fraught 
with impoverishment and ruin; all that class, so numerous, 
especially in Paris, who lived by supplying the wants of travel- 
lers and foreign residents; all whose idol was order, by whatever 
means it might be enforced, and at whatever price it might be pur- 
chased, and who saw no chance of peace or stability save under 
Louis Philippe’s rule; and, finally, all belonging to that vast and 
indescribable section of every nation, who owned no allegiance, 
who worshipped no ideal, who sacrificed to no principle, whom 
Dante has scorched with his withering contempt, as neither 
good nor bad, but simply, and before everything, selfish, The 
strength of this party lay in its wealth, in its political experience, 
in its cultivation of the material interests of the country, in the 
sympathy of England, and in all those nameless advantages 
which long possession of the reins of power under a government 
of centralization never fails to confer. 

Lastly, came the Republicans, divided, like the Orleanists, 
into many sections. There were the Republicans on principle— 
stern, honest, able and uncompromising, of whom Cavaignac 
may be taken as the living, and Armand Carrel as the departed 
type. They had clear, though often wild conceptions of liberty— 
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an intelligible though an impracticable political theory ; they 
worshipped a noble though generally a classical ideal, for which 
they were as ready to die and to kill, as any martyr who was 
ever bound to the stake. They belonged to the same order of 
men as the Cromwells and the Harrisons of England, and the 
Balfours of Scotland, with the difference, that their fanaticism 
was not religious but political. Still they were, for the most 
part, estimable for their character, respectable in talents, and 
eminently formidable from the concentrated and resolute deter- 
mination of their zeal—There were the Republicans by tempera- 
ment—the young, the excitable, and the poetic, who longed for 
an opportunity of realizing the dreams of their fancy, whose 
associations of freedom and renown all attached themselves to 
the first phase of the old Revolution, and whose watchword was 
“the year 1793.” Such are to be found in nearly all countries. 
Their mental characteristic belongs rather to the time of life than 
to the nation or the age. Still they have played a prominent part 
in all French convulsions. The Ecole Polytechnique has an his- 
torical fame.—Then there were the Socialist republicans, whose 
hostility was directed less against any dynasty or form of govern- 
ment, than against the arrangements of society itself; who con- 
ceived that the entire system of things was based upon a wrong 
foundation, and who saw, in the overthrow of existing powers, 
the only chance of remodelling the world after their fashion. Of 
these Louis Blanc was the leader; and among his followers were 
hundreds of thousands of the operative classes, soured and 
maddened with privations, thirsty for enjoyment, and intoxicated 
with the brilliant and beautiful perspective so eloquently sketched 
out before them—but, for the most part sincere, well-meaning, ig- 
norant, and gullible, and easily dazzled and misled to wrong by the 
lofty and sonorous watchwords which their mischievous guides 
knew so well how to pronounce.—Lastly, there were the wretches 
who in troubled times come at the heels of every party, to soil 
its banner, to disgrace its fortunes, to stain its name—who profit 
by its victory, and slink away from it in defeat. The idle, who 
disdained to labour; the criminal who lived by plunder; the 
savage whose element was uproar; men who hated every govern- 
ment, because they had made themselves amenable to the laws 
of all; thieves and murderers, whom the galley and the prison 
had disgorged—all these obscene and hideous constituents stalked 
forth from their dens to swell the ranks of the Republicans, and 
to pillage and slay in the name of the Republic. 

Such were the political parties, in the midst of whose noisy 
and furious hostility France was called upon to constitute a 
strong and stable government, on the morrow of that amazing 
catastrophe, which, on the 24th of February 1848, had upset 
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a constitution, chased away a dynasty, and left society itself in a 
state of abeyance, if not of dissolution. The Provisional autho- 
rities—partly self-elected, partly voted in by acclamation, partly 
foisted in by low and impudent intrigue—had proclaimed a 
Republic, without waiting to give the nation time to express 
its volition in the matter, and without any intention of deferring 
to this volition even when expressed. To establish and con- 
solidate a Republican form of government was thus the task 
assigned to the country ;—a task which the existence of the 
several parties we have enumerated would alone have sufficed 
to make perplexing and difficult enough. But impediments 
far more serious were behind. All things considered, the 
problem was probably the hardest ever set before a nation :— 
to reconstruct society on a stable foundation, with all the 
usual elements of society absent or broken up,—without a 
monarch, without an aristocracy, without a religion,—with 
no principle unquestioned, with no truth universally admitted 
and reverenced, with no time-honoured institution left stand- 
ing amid the ruins. She had to do all this, and more, in 
spite of nearly every obstacle which the Past and the Present 
could gather round her, and in the absence of nearly every 
needed instrument for the work. With antecedents in her his- 
tory—with monuments on her soil—with arrangements in her 
social structure—with elements in her national character-—— 
which seemed peremptorily to forbid and exclude republicanism, 
she endeavoured to construct a republic, and seemed resolved 
to be satisfied with nothing else. With no honest, high-minded, 
or venerated statesmen standing out like beacon-lights among 
the multitude, whom all were emulous to love, honour, and obey, 
she was called upon to undertake a work which only the loftiest 
intellects operating upon the most trusting and submissive people 
could satisfactorily accomplish. She set herself to rival and 
surpass in their most difficult achievements nations that differed 
from her in nearly every element of their national life. With a 
pervading military spirit—with a standing force of nearly half a 
million, and an armed and trained population amounting to two 
millions more—with a centralized despotic bureaucracy—with 
Versailles and the Tuileries ever recalling the regal magnificence 
of former days—with an excitable temper, an uncommercial 
spirit, and a subdivided soil—she is endeavouring to imitate and 
exceed that political liberty, and hoping successfully to manage 
those démocratic institutions, which have been the slow and 
laborious acquisitions of Britain, with her municipal habits and 
her liberal nobility ; of America, with her long-trained faculty 
of self-government, her boundless and teeming territory, and her 
universally diffused material wellbeing ; of Switzerland, with her 
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mountainous regions and her historic education ; and of Norway, 
with her simple, hardy, and religious population, and her barren 
and untempting soil. 

Let us look a little more closely into a few of those peculiari- 
ties in the national character and circumstances, which appear to 
render the present struggles of the French after a constitution 
at once stable and democratic, so difficult if not so hopeless. 


And, first, as to Race. Races of men, like individuals, 
have their distinct type, their peculiar genius, which is the pro- 
duct of their origin, their physiological organization, their cli- 
mate, and the development of civilisation through which they 
have passed,—which is, in fact, their inheritance from ancient 
times. Few European nations are of pure blood; almost all 
contain several elements, and are the more sound and vigorous 
for the admixture. The French and the English have in com- 
mon something of the Norman and something of the Teutonic 
blood ; but in England the prevailing element is the Saxon sub- 
variety of the Teutonic ; in France the prevailing element is the 
Gallic sub-variety of the Celtic. From our Norman conquerors 
we derive that intellectual activity, that high resolve, those habits 
of conquest and command, so characteristic of our upper ranks, 
and which have spread by intermarriage through all classes. 
From our German forefathers we inherit our phlegm, our steadi- 
ness, our domestic habitudes, and our unhappy addiction to spi- 
rituous liquors. The predominance of Frank and Norman blood 
gave to the old aristocracy of France those generous and noble 
qualities which so long distinguished the class ; but since it was 
submerged in the great deluge which desolated the closing years 
of the last century, the Celtic element which pervades the great 
mass of the people has shone forth paramount and nearly unmo- 
dified. Now, the Teuton and the Celt have characteristics and 
capacities wholly dissimilar. According to the masterly analysis 
of our first ethnographical authority, M. Gustaf Kombst, the dis- 
tinctive marks of the former are slowness but accuracy of percep- 
tion, a just, deep, and penetrating, but not quick or brilliant in- 
tellect. The distinctive peculiarities of the Celt, on the contrary, 
are quickness of perception, readiness of combination, wit, and 
fertility of resource. The passion of the Celt is for national 
power and grandeur; that of the Teuton for personal freedom 
and self-rule. The Teuton is hospitable, but unsocial and 
reserved ; the Celt is immoderately fond of society, of amuse- 
ment, and of glory. The one is provident and cautious; the 
other impetuous and rash. The one values his own life, and 
respects that of others; the other sets little value upon either. 
Respect for women is the characteristic of the Teuton; passion 
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for women the characteristic of the Celt.* The latter is in- 
temperate in love ; the former is intemperate in wine. The fancy 
of the one is sensuous; that of the other ideal. Lastly, the 
religious element presents diverse manifestations in the two 
races;—in the Celt there is a latent tendency towards polythe- 
ism, while the Teuton displays a decided preference for mono- 
theistic views ;—Romanism retains an almost unshaken hold over 
the former; Protestantism has achieved its victories exclusively 
among the latter. 

Now, these distinctions are not fancies of our own, derived 
from a glance at France, Germany, and England, under their 
present phases; they are taken on the authority of a philoso- 
pher, whose conclusions are the result of long study, and of the 
widest range of observation. The general accuracy of the de- 
lineation will be generally acknowledged, and can scarcely fail 
to impress us with the improbability that institutions which are 
indigenous among one of these great divisions of humanity should 
flourish and survive when they are transplanted into the other. 
Self-government, and the forms and appliances of political free- 
dom, are plants of native growth in England and America; they 
are only delicate and valuable exotics in France. These national 
discrepancies manifest themselves in public life in a thousand 
daily forms. The Englishman is practical, business-like, and 
averse to change; his imagination, though powerful, is not easily 
excited; his views and aims are positive, unideal, and distinct. 
The Frenchman is ambitious, restless, and excitable—aspiring 
after the perfect; passionné pour Tinconnu; prone to “la ré- 
cherche de ?absolu;” constantly, as Lamartine says, wrecking 
his chance or his possession of the good “ par [impatience du 
mieux.” The Englishman, in his political movements, knows 
exactly what he wants; his object is definite, and is generally 
even the recovery of something that has been lost, the aboli- 
tion of some excrescence or abuse, the recurrence to some vene- 
rated precedent. The Frenchman is commonly aroused by the 
vague desire of something new, something vast, something mag- 
nificent; he prefers to fly to evils that he knows not of, rather than 
to bear those with which he is familiar. His golden age beckons 
to him out of the untried and unrealized future; ours is placed 
almost as baselessly, but far less dangerously, in the historic past. 
The Frenchman is given to scientific definitions and theories in 
politics; the Englishman turns on all such things a lazy and 
contemptuous glance. The former draws up formal declarations 
of the rights of man, but has an imperfect understanding of 





* Dr. Kombst remarks, as a ccnstant fact, the existence of Foundling Hospitals 
among Celtic nations, and their absence among those of Teutonic origin. 
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his own, and is apt to overlook those of others; the latter 
never descants on his rights, but exercises them daily as a 
matter of course, and defends them stoutly when attacked. 
The one is confident in his own opinion, though he be almost 
alone in his adhesion to it; the other has always a secret mis- 
giving that he is wrong when he does not agree with the majority. 
All these are so many criteria of the possession of that “ political 
instinct,” that native aptitude for administrative business, the 
defect of which in the French people has hitherto rendered all 
their attempts at a working constitution so abortive. 

Next, as to Reticion,—the absence of which as a pervad- 
ing element is a deplorable feature of the national character of 
France. The decay of her religious spirit dates from the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. That fatal measure, while it 
banished Protestantism, struck Romanism with impotence and 
a paralytic languer. “ The Gallican Church,* no doubt, looked 
upon this Revocation as a signal triumph. But what was the 
consequence? Where shall we look after this period for her 
Fénélons and her Pascals? where for those bright monuments 
of piety and learning which were the glory of her better days? 
As for piety, she perceived that she had no occasion for it, when 
there was no longer any lustre of Christian holiness surrounding 
her; nor for learning, when there were no longer any opponents 
to confute or any controversies to maintain. She felt herself at 
liberty to become as ignorant, as secular, as irreligious as she 
pleased; and amidst the silence and darkness she had created 
around her she drew the curtains and retired to rest.” To the 
forced and gloomy bigotry which marked the declining years of 
Louis Quatorze succeeded the terrible reaction of the Regency 
and the following reigns. Amid the orgies of weary and satiated 
profligacy arose first a spirit of scoffing, then of savage, vindic- 
tive, and aggressive scepticism. The whole intellect of that acute 
and brilliant people ranged itself on the side of irreligion; and 
nothing was left to oppose to the wits, the philosophers, and the 
encyclopedists, save cold prosings which it was a weariness to 
listen to, frauds and fictions which it would have been imbecility 
to credit, pretensions which the growing enlightenment of the age 
laughed to scorn, and the few rags of traditional reverence which 
the indolent, luxurious, and profligate lives of the clergy were 
fast tearing away. The unbelief of the higher ranks spread 
rapidly to those below them: some were unbelievers from con- 
viction, some from fashion, some from a low and deplorable 
ambition to ape their superiors. “ Bien que je ne suis qu'un 
pauvre coiffeur (said a hair-dresser to his employer one day in 
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1788) je n’ai plus de croyance qu'un autre.” But worse than 
this, all that was warm or generous in human sympathies, all 
that was hopeful or promising for human progress, all that was 
true and genuine in native feeling, was found on the side of 
the philosophers. Religion ranged itself on the side of ignorance 
and despotism. Scepticism fought the battle of justice, of science, 
of political and civil freedom. The philosophers had truth and 
right on their side in nearly everything but their assaults on 
Christianity ; and the Christianity then presented to the nation 
was scarcely recognisable as such. The result of these unnatural 
and unhappy combinations has been that religion has been indis- 
solubly associated in the mind of the French with puerile con- 
ceits, with intellectual nonsense, with political oppression; while 
infidelity wears in their eyes the cap of liberty, the robes of wis- 
dom, the civic crown of patriotic service. 

Even the shocking license into which Atheism wandered under 
the Republic produced nothing more genuine or deep than the 
reaction towards decency under Napoleon. The nation remained 
at heart either wholly indifferent or actively irreligious; and 
such, in spite of growing exceptions, it continues to this day, by 
the confession of those even among its own people who know it 
best. The two reigns of the Restoration, and that of Louis 
Philippe, rather aggravated than mitigated the evil. The effect 
of this national deficiency in the religious element, is to augment 
to a gigantic height the difficulty of building up either society 
or government in France. Its noxious operation can scarcely 
be overrated. The foundation-rock is gone; the very basis is a 
shifting quicksand. The habitual reverence for a Supreme Being, 
whose will is law, and whose laws are above assault, question, or 
resistance; the sense of control and the duty of obedience which 
flow from this first great conviction,—lie at the bottom of all 
community and all rule; without these it is difficult to see how 
the constructive task can even be commenced. 

The absence of a fundamental and pervading religious faith 
has shewn itself in France in two special consequences, either of 
which would suffice to make the work set before them not merely 
Herculean, but nearly hopeless. The first is this :—France prides 
herself upon being a land in which pure reason is the only autho- 
rity extant. She has no prejudices to lie at the root of her philo- 
sophy, no doctrine settled and universally adopted, and laid by as 
an everlasting possession,—a «rnua és aec in the sacred archives 
of the nation. She has no axioms which it would be insanity or 
sacrilege to question. Everything is matter for speculation, for 
doubt, for discussion. The very opinions which, with all other 
people, have long since passed into the category of first prin- 
ciples, are with her still themes for the wit of the saloon and the 
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paradoxical declamation of the schoolboy. The simplest and 
clearest rules of duty, the most established maxims of political 
and moral action, the assumptions, or the proved premises which 
lie at the root of all social arrangements, dogmatic facts the 
most ancient and widely recognised, have in France every 
morning to be considered and discussed anew. Every belief 
and opinion, without exception, is daily remanded into the 
arena of question and of conflict. Topics the most frivolous and 
the most sacred, truths the most obvious and the most recondite, 
doctrines the clearest and the most mystical, are perpetually 
summoned afresh before the judgment-seat of logic, til none can 
by any possibility obtain a firm and undisputed hold upon the 
mind. ‘The fact is not wonderful, though its consequences are 
enormously pernicious. It is the inherited misfortune of a gene- 
ration which has grown up in the vortex of a political and moral 
whirlpool, where nothing was stable, nothing permanent; where 
it was impossible to point to a system, an institution, or a creed, 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ; where one philosophy 
after another chased its predecessor from the stage; where one 
form of government was scarcely seated on the throne before its 
successor drove it into exile; where, in a word, there was not a 
school, a doctrine, or a dynasty, of which men of mature age (to 
use the fine and pathetic language of Grattan) had not “ rocked 
the cradle and followed the hearse,”—not an institution extant 
and surviving of which nearly every one alive could not remem- 
ber the time when tt was not. The result of all this has been that 
an entirely different class of subjects from those ordinarily agitated 
in settled countries has come up. Instead of discussing whether 
a monarch should govern or only reign, they are discussing 
whether the lowest and most ignorant orders of the mob should 
not have the actual sovereignty in their hands. Instead of con- 
sidering modifications in the laws of landed inheritance, they 
are disputing whether the very institution of property be not 
in itself a robbery. Instead of differing on details of the law of 
marriage and divorce, they are bringing into question the subject 
of family ties, and the relation between the sexes in its entirety. 
Their struggles are not on behalf of religious liberty, nor for this 
Church, nor for that sect, but for or against those fundamental 
ideas which are common to all creeds alike. It is not such or 
such a political innovation, such or such a social or hierarchical 
reform which form the subject of habitual controversy ; it is the 
religious, political, and moral groundwork of society that is at 
stake and in dispute. 

We are here at once led to the recognition of that great fact 
which explains, better then any divergence of historic antece- 
dents, or any dissimilari:y «i national character, the startling 
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contrast between the failure of the French Revolution, and 
the success of that great English movement of the seventeenth 
century which corresponds to it. M. Guizot, with his accus- 
tomed sagacity, has in his last work placed his finger upon this 
distinction, though he abstains from following out a contrast so 
painful and unfavourable to his countrymen. The French 
evolution followed on a sceptical and philosophic movement 
of men’s minds. The English Revolution followed on a period 
of deep religious excitement. The English revolutionists were 
even more attached to their religious faith than to their political 
opinions. They fought for liberty of conscience even more 
fiercely than for civil rights. “Ce fut la fortune de Angleterre 
au xvil® siécle, que lesprit de foi religieuse et l’esprit de liberté 
politique y régnaient ensemble. Toutes les grandes passions de 
la nature humaine se déployérent ainsi sans qu'elle brisdt tous ses 
freins.” The English political reformers were pious Christians, 
whose faith was an earnest, stimulating, exalting, strengthening 
reality ;—the French political reformers, on the other hand, 
were atheists, brought up in the school of the Encyclopedists to 
despise and deride all that other men held sacred, whose passions, 
interests, and prejudices, therefore, found no internal impedi- 
ment to their overflow. The Puritans unquestionably were bold 
reformers of religious matters as well as of political ones; they 
indeed attacked and overthrew the established creed, while main- 
taining intact the common principles of the Christian faith ; but in 
the midst of their successes—in the chaos of ruins both of temples 
and palaces which, like Samson, they heaped round them—there 
was something left always standing which all sects reverenced 
and spared. They still, as M. Guizot beautifully says, recog- 
nised and bowed down before a law which they had not made. It 
was this law which they had not made—this boundary wall not 
built with hands—which was wanting to the French reformers : 
to them everything was human; on no side did they meet an 
obstacle, acknowledged as divine, which commanded them to stop 
in their career of conquest and destruction. The consequence 
was, that in the one case the bouleversement reached oo the 
secondary and derivative,—in the other, it embraced the primi- 
tive, fundamental, and indispensable institutions of social life. 
The second special operation of French irreligion on society 
may be thus explained :—The thirst after happiness is natural 
to the human heart, and inseparable from its healthy action. 
After this happiness we all strive, though with every imaginable 
difference as to the intensity of our desire, and the conception of 
our aim,—as to the scene in which we locate it, and the means 
we employ to arrive at it. The cultivated, the virtuous, and 
the wise, place their happiness in the gratification of the affections, 
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and the development of the intellectual and moral powers. Mate- 
rial welfare they value indeed, but they pursue it with a moderate 
and restrained desire. ‘To the ignorant and the sensual, happi- 
ness consists in physical enjoyment and the possession of the 
good things of life. The paradise of the religious man is laid in 
a future and spiritual world; that of the unbeliever—practical 
or theoretic—in some earthly Eden. On the belief or disbelief 
in the immortality of the soul, will practically depend both the 
nature and the locality of the heaven we desire. Now the 
French—that is, that active and energetic portion of them which 
gives the tone to the whole people—repudiate the doctrine of a 
future life, and yet are vehement aspirants after enjoyment. They 
are well described by one of themselves as “ passionnés pour le bon- 
heur matériel.” The effect of the disbelief in a future world is, of 
course, not only to turn all their desires and efforts after happi- 
ness upon this, but to make their conception of the happiness of 
this life essentially and exclusively earthly, and to cause them to 
pursue it with the impatience, the hurry, the snatching avidity 
of men who feel that now or never is their time, that every moment 
that elapses before their object is grasped is a portion of bliss 
lost to them for ever. Those who, however dissatisfied with their 
portion of this world’s goods, still, like the majority—a decreasing 
majority we fear—of our English working-classes, retain some 
belief in a future life, can strive after the improvement of their 
earthly lot with a more deliberate and less angry haste; for if 
they fail, their happiness is not denied, but only postponed to a 
more distant and a better day. 


“To them there never came the thought 
That this their life was meant to be 
A pleasure-house, where peace unbought 
Should minister to pride or glee. 
“ Sublimely they endure each ill 
As a plain fact, whose right or wrong 
They question not, confiding still 
That it shall last not overlong: 
“ Willing, from first to last, to take 
The mysteries of our life as given ; 
Leaving the time-worn soul to slake 
Its thirst in an undoubted heaven.” 


But if this earth is indeed all, then no time is to be lost, no ex- 
cuse or delay is to be listened to. It is natural, it is logical, it is 
inevitable for those who hold this dreary creed to scout as insults 
those cautions as to the danger of going too fast, those maxims 
‘of wisdom which would assure us that social wellbeing is a plant 
of slow growth, that we must be satisfied with small and rare in- 
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stalments of amelioration, that we must be content to sow the 
seed in this generation, and leave our children, or our child- 
ren’s children, to reap the fruit. These indisputable truths 
sound like cruel mockery to the man who, suffering under actual 
and severe privations, regards a future existence as the dream of 
the poet, or the invention of the priest. ‘ 

The immeasurable and impatient appetite for material felicity 
which is now one of the distinctive traits of French society, and 
which is the legitimate offspring of her irreligion, is beyond 
question the deepest and most dangerous malady which the state 
physician has to deal with; for the Frenchman is not only 
logical, but always ready and anxious to translate his logic into 

ractice. If our lot is to be worked out, and our nature to receive 
its full development on earth, we must set to work at once, at all 
hazards, and in spite of all obstacles, to construct that present 
paradise which is to be our only one. One of the historians of 
the recent Revolution, Daniel Sterne, has the following just 
remark :—“ S’il est vrai de dire que le socialisme semble au 
premier abord une extension du principe de fraternité, apporté 
au monde par Jésus-Christ, il est en méme temps et surtout une 
réaction contre le dogme essentiel du Christianisme, la Chute et 
’Expiation. On pourrait, je crois, avec plus de justesse, considérer 
le socialisme comme une tentative pour matérialiser et immédia- 
tiser, si l'on peut parler ainsi, la vie future et le paradis spirituel 
des Chrétiens.” Hence those Socialist and Communistic schemes, 
those plans for the re-organization of society on a newand improved 
footing, which have taken such a strong hold on the imagination 
and affection of the French prolétaires. Hence the eagerness 
and ready credulity with which they listen to any orators or theo- 
rists who promise them, by some royal road, some magic change, 
the wellbeing which they believe to be both attainable and their 
due. Hence, too, that daring, unscrupulous, unrelenting im- 
petuosity, with which these social iconoclasts emulate the fanati- 
cism of religious sectaries, and drive their car of triumph over 
ranks and institutions, over principalities and powers, over all 
the rich legacies and pathetic associations of the past, as remorse- 
lessly as did the daughter of Servius over the scarce lifeless body 
of her father. 

This passion for material wellbeing—this “ haste to be happy” 
—is by no means confined to the socialist schemers or the opera- 
tive classes. It pervades ranks far above them, more especially 
those members of the bourgeoisie who have entered the liberal pro- 
fessions without any meansor qualifications except natural aptitude 
and intellectual culture; the advocates, surgeons, artists, journa- 
lists, and men of letters. These are described by one who knows 
them well as the section of French society whose material condi- 
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tion is the most unsatisfactory and incongruous, while the influence 
they exert on the fortunes of the country is the most powerful. 
Their life is a combination of revolting contrasts,—a feverish and 
perpetual struggle. Their cultivated intellect, their excited fancy, 
raise them every moment to a dazzling height, and show them in 
dreams all the felicities and grandeurs of the earth; while their 
waking hours “ must stoop to strive with misery at the door,” 
and be passed in conflict with the anxieties and humiliations 
of ated indigence or uncertain remuneration. They live in 
daily contact with men, their superiors in power and wealth, 
their equals or inferiors in character, in talent, or in cultivation ; 
and the comparison disgusts them with inequalities of fortune, 
and the gradations of the social hierarchy. Their ambition, 
everywhere excited, and everywhere crushed back, finding in 
society as constituted no clear field, no adequate recompense, no 
prizes satisfying to their wants or glorious enough for their con- 
ceptions, sets itself to the task of reconstructing society afresh, 
after the pattern of their dreams. From this class are furnished 
the chiefs of the socialist and revolutionary movements ;—men 
whose desires are at war with their destiny ; and who in place of 
chastening and moderating the former, would re-fashion and 
reverse the latter. 

There is yet another class, swayed by loftier motives, but 
pulling in the same direction. These are perhaps the most for- 
midable of all, because their enthusiasm is of a more unselfish 
order, and flows from a purer spring. ‘These are men of high 
powers and a fine order of mind, with little faith, or at most only 
a mystical and dreamy one, in God or in futurity, but overflow- 
ing with generous sympathies and worshipping a high ideal,— 
shocked and pained with the miseries they see around them, and 
confident in their capability of cure. They are a sort of political 
Werthers, profoundly disgusted with the actual condition of the 
world; the lofty melancholy, inseparable from noble minds, 
broods darkly over their spirits ; an indescribable sadness 


‘“ Deepens the murmur of the falling floods ;’— 


they are disenchanted with life, and hold it cheap, for it realizes 
none of their youthful visions ; they deem that this world ought 
to be a paradise, and believe it might be made such; and, feeling 
existence to be not worth having, unless the whole face of things 
can be renewed, and the entire arrangements of society changed, 
they are prepared to encounter anything, and to inflict anything, 
for the promotion of such change. Hence obstacles do not deter 
them—sacrifices do not appal them—personal danger is abso- 
lutely beneath their consideration—and both in France and 
Germany we have seen them mount the barricades and fight in 
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the streets with a contempt of death which was utterly amazing, 
and seemed to have nothing in common either with the vaunting 
heroism of the French soldier, or the systematic and stubborn 
courage of the English, or the hardy indifference of the 
Russian. France has martyrs still—martyrs as willing and 
enthusiastic as ever—but their cause is no longer that of old. 
Instead of martyrs who suffered death for freedom, for country, 
for religion, for devotion to the moral law, we have men ready 
to encounter martyrdom for objects scarcely worthy of the sacri- 
fice,—for the exigencies of the passions, for the conquest of 
material felicity, for the realization of an earthly paradise. 

The degree to which this universal and insatiable thirst for 
present and immediate enjoyment, and the schemes, associations, 
and ambitions to which it gives rise, must complicate the diffi- 
culties of any government formed at a time when such desires 
and such attempts at their realization are rife, must be obvious 
at a glance. One special point which even aggravates these 
difficulties, we shall have to recur to presently. 

Side by side with the absence of religion in France—partly as 
a consequence, partly as a co-existing effect of remoter causes, 
there prevailed a deep-seated torpor and perversion of moral 
principle. We do not mean that there was not much virtue, 
much simple honesty, much conscientious adherence to the 
dictates of the moral sense, still to be found in many classes of 
the people, among the unsophisticated peasantry of the interior, 
among the scanty and scattered rural gentry who lived on 
their estates, and even among the artisan class of the cities. 
But a profound and mean immorality had spread its poisonous 
influence deep and wide through nearly all those ranks which, 
either directly or indirectly, act upon the Government, and give 
the tone to the national character and the direction to the na- 
tional policy. So obvious was this painful truth, that it escaped 
neither foreigner nor native ;—it led to a general and frequently 
expressed, though vague expectation, that some great catastrophe 
must be at hand; it was dimly felt that nearly all those warning 
signs—those mystic letters on the wall—by which Providence 
intimates approaching change, were visible on the face of French 
society ; and we well remember that one individual, thoroughly 
conversant with that society in all its circles, distinctly predicted 
the Revolution of February more than a year before it occurred, 
not on the ground of any political symptoms or necessities, but 
solely from the corruption of morals and manners which per- 
vaded the higher and middle classes,—the politicians, the writers, 
the commercial men, the artists, the circles of fashion—all alike. 
License in all that concerned the relations between the sexes 
was no novelty in France—in this respect the profligacy of the 
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Regency and the Directory could not be surpassed, and indeed 
was not approached. But the high and scrupulous, though 
sometimes fantastic and inconsistent sense of honour, which for- 
merly distinguished the French gentleman, seemed to be gone ; 
his regard for truth and even pecuniary integrity was deplorably 
weakened ; the “ mire of dirty ways,” whether in political life or 
in speculative business, no longer instinctively revolted his finer 
susceptibilities ;—that “sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honour, which felt stain like a wound, which inspired valour, 
while it mitigated ferocity,’ had died away under the de- 
moralizing influence of the repeated social convulsions of the last 
sixty years. When religion has become an empty garment, and 
piety a faded sentiment, and loyalty extinct from want of nourish- 
ment, and when strict moral rules have thus lost their fixity 
and their sanctions, the spirit of a gentleman may for a time, 
in some measure, supply their place; but if this also has died 
out, the last barrier to the overflow of the twin vices of licenti- 
ousness and barbarity is swept away. 

The extent to which this spirit was extinguished was not 
known to the world till the filthy intrigues connected with the 
Spanish marriages, (since so remorselessly laid bare by the pub- 
lication of Louis Philippe’s private letters,) and the suicide of 
the diplomatic tool concerned in them, the Count de Bresson, 
out of pure disgust at the dirt he had been dragged through,— 
first exposed a degree of low turpitude, for which even France 
was scarcely prepared. Then followed in quick succession the 
trial and conviction of a cabinet minister and a general officer 
for dishonesty and peculation in their official capacities, and the 
awful tragedy of the Duke de Choiseul-Praslin, a member of 
the highest nobility in France—the murder of his wife as an 
obstacle to his illegitimate desires, and his own subsequent suicide 
in prison. When, finally, a statesman and philosopher, as high 
in rank and reputation as Guizot, expressed little surprise and 
no horror at the corrupt malversation of his former colleague M. 
Teste, and even consented to soil his lips in public with a quasi- 
lie, in order to defend the duplicity of his master,—a sort of 
shudder ran through the better circles of Europe,—a perception 
that the measure of iniquity was full, and that the time of retri- 
bution must be at hand. It was as if the book had been closed, 
and the awful fiat had gone forth: “ Ephraim is joined unto 
idols ; let him alone.” “ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; 
he that is filthy, let him be filthy still: behold, I come quickly, 
to give to every man according as his work shall be !” 

The prevalent immorality showed itself to the French them- 
selves in many minute symptoms which were unobservable by 
other nations,—in the looseness of domestic ties, in the grasping 
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and gambling spirit of Parisian society, in the appearance of the 
lionnes, as they were called, and other extravagant indecorums 
of fashionable life; but to the world at large, it was chiefly 
signalized in the strange taste and monstrous conceptions which 
degraded their popular and lighter literature, and in the general 
corruption which pervaded all departments of the administration. 
We very much question whether any period of history can 
furnish a parallel to the French fictitious and dramatic literature 
of the last twenty years. Former times may have furnished 
comedies more coarse, tragedies more brutal, novels more profli- 
gate; but none displaying a taste so utterly vicious, a style of 
sentiment so radically false and hollow, a tone and spirit so 
thoroughly diseased. Not only do voluptuous pictures every- 
where abound; not only is the unrestrained indulgence of 
the natural passions preached up as venial, to say the least ; not 
only is the conjugal tie habitually ridiculed or ignored ; not only 
is genius ever busy to throw a halo of loveliness over the most 
questionable feelings, and the most unquestionable frailties ;— 
but crimes of the darkest dye are chosen by preference, and 
with research, as the materials of their plot; criminals, black 
with every enormity which we hold most loathsome, are the 
picked and chosen favourites of the play-wright and the novelist ; 
scenes, which the pure and the refined mind shrinks even to dream 
of, are the commonest localities of their unholy delineations ;— 
and the imagination of the writer is racked to devise the most 
unnatural occurrences, the most impossible combinations, the 
most startling horrors. This language sounds like exaggeration ; 
but it will not be deemed such by any one who has even dipped 
into the cloaca of modern French fiction, from its more moderate 
phase in Victor Hugo, to its culminating point in “ Le Comte 
de Monte-Christo,” and the “ Mystéres de Paris.” The favourite 
plan—the supreme effort—of these writers is to conceive some 
marvellous event or combination which has no prototype in nature, 
and could never have presented itself to a sound or healthy fancy; 
to depict some monstrous criminal, and surround him with the 
aureole of a saint,—to describe some pure, beautiful, and perfect 
maiden, and place her, as her atmosphere and cradle, in the 
lowest and filthiest haunts, where barbarity nestles with licen- 
tiousness. Excitement—what the French call une sensation—is 
the one thing sought after; the object to which taste, decency, 
and artistic probabilities, are all sacrificed: or if any more serious 
idea and sentiment runs through this class of works, it is that 
of hostility to the existing arrangements of society,—its inequa- 
lities, its restraining laws, its few still unshattered sanctities. It 
is worthy of remark that Victor Hugo, the author of “ Marion 
de L’Orme,” “Lucréce Borgia,” “ Bug-Jargal,” and “ Hans 
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d’Islande,” is a leader of the extreme party in the Chambers ; that 
Eugéne Sue, the author of “ Atar-Gull,” “Le Juif errant,” and 
“Les Mystéres du Peuple,” is the chosen representative of the 
more turbulent socialists; and that George Sand (whom we 
grieve to class with these even for a moment) was the reputed 
friend and right hand of the desperate democratic tyrant, Ledru- 
Rollin. Literature in France has become allied not only with 
democracy—that it may well be without any derogation from its 
nobility—but with the lowest and most envious passions of the 
mob, with the worst and most meretricious tastes of the coulisses 
and the saloon. Its votaries and its priests seem to have alike 
forgotten that they had an ideal to worship, a high ministry to 
exercise, a sacred mission to fulfil. Excellence, for which in 
former times men of letters strove with every faculty of their 
devoted souls,—for the achievement of which they deemed no 
effort too strenuous, no time too long—is deposed from its “ place 
of pride ;” and success,—temporary, momentary, sudden success, 
—success among a class of readers whose vote can confer no 
garland of real honour, no crown of enduring immortality,— 
success, however tarnished, and by what mean and base com- 
pliances soever it be won,—is their sole object and reward. 

The unwholesome and disordering sentiment which alone 
could flow from such a school is nearly all that the lighter in- 
tellect of France has had to feed upon for more than half a 
generation ; and the corruption of the national taste and morals 
consequent upon such diet, is only too easily discernible. A 
passion for unceasing excitement, a morbid craving for mental 
stimulants thus constantly goaded and supplied, has rendered 
everything simple, genuine, and solid in literature, everything 
settled and sober in social relations, everything moderate, stable, 
and rigid in political arrangements, alike stale and flat. The 
appetite of the nation is diseased ; and to minister to this appe- 
tite, or to control and cure it, are the equally difficult and danger- 
ous alternatives now offered to its rulers. 

The second form in which the national demoralization espe- 
cially showed itself—at once a fatal symptom and an aggravating 
cause—was in the general administrative corruption which pre- 
vailed. This did not originate under Louis Philippe, but was 
beyond question vastly increased during his reign; and was not 
only not discouraged but was actually stimulated by his personal 
example. The system of place-hunting—the universal mendi- 
cancy for public employment, which reached so shameless a 
height just before the last revolution, found in him one of its 
worst specimens. No jobbing or begging elector ever besieged 
the door of the minister for a tobacco-license, or a place in the cus- 
toms or the passport office, with more impudent pertinacity, than 
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Louis Philippe showed in persecuting the Chambers for dotations 
for his sons. Those who were conversant with the French 
ministerial bureaux declare, that it is difficult to imagine, and 
that it was impossible to behold without humiliation and disgust, 
the passionate covetousness, the mingled audacity and meanness, 
displayed among the candidates for place. Everybody seemed 
turned into a hanger-on of Government, or a petitioner to become 
so: everybody was seeking a snug berth for himself or for his 
son, and vowing eternal vengeance against the Government if he 
were refused. The system of civil administration in France— 
the senseless multiplication of public functionaries—has to thank 
itself for much of this embarrassing and disreputable scramble. 
The number of places, more or less worth having, at the disposal 
of Government, appears, by a late return to the Chamber, to 
exceed 535,000. “Les Francais(says a recent acute writer in the 
Revue des deux Mondes)se précipitent vers les fonctions, parceque 
c’est la seule carriére qui guarantisse l’existence méme médiocre, 
et qui permette la sécurité du lendemain. Dans lespoir d’assurer 
a leurs enfans un émargement au budget, nous voyons chaque 
jour de petits capitalistes consacrer au frais de leur éducation une 
partie ou la totalité de leur mince héritage. Les fonctions pub- 
liques sont considérées comme une assurance sur la vie, ou un 
placement a fonds perdus. Une place exerce sur l’esprit des 
‘ familles la méme fascination que faisait autrefois une prébende ou 
un canonicat. Madame de Staél disait autrefois: ‘ Les Francais 
ne seront satisfaits que lorsqu’on aura promulgué une constitu- 
tion ainsi congue; article unique: Tous les Frangais sont fonc- 
tionnaires?’ Le socialisme ne fait que généraliser sous une 
autre forme la passion des Frangais pour les places, et réaliser, 
sous un autre nom, le mot de Madame de Staél. La Charte du 
droit au travail peut, en effet, s’énoncer en une seule phrase: 
Tous les citoyens sont salariés par l’état.” 

The number of electors in Louis Philippe’s time was 180,000— 
the number of places in the gift of the Crown was 535, 000 ; 
that is, there were three places available for the —— of 
bribing each elector. Put this fact side by side with that pas- 
sion for the position of a Government employé which we have 
just described, and it will be obvious that the corruption must 
have been, as it was, systematic and universal. The electors re- 
garded their votes as a means of purchasing a place. Each 
deputy was expected to provide in this way for as many of his 
constituents as possible, and knew that his tenure of his seat de- 
pended upon his doing so. Of course he was not likely to for- 
get himself: having purchased his seat, it was natural he should 
sell his vote. Thus the Government bribed the Chambers, and 
the Chambers bribed the electoral body. Now, from this elee- 
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mosynary giving away of places, to selling them—from selling 
them for support to selling them for money—the step is short 
and easy. 

Some important considerations have been suggested in mitiga- 
uon of the culpability of Louis Philippe’s Government in thus 
corrupting both the candidates and the constituency,—to which, 
though not pretending to admit their entire justice, we may give 
whatever weight they may, on due reflection, seem to deserve. 
It is questionable (it has been said) whether representative in- 
stitutions among a corrupt and turbulent people, or a people 
from auy other causes unfit for self-government, do not necessi- 
tate bribery in some form. It was found so in Ireland: it was 
fourd so in those dark times of English history which elapsed 
from 1660-1760. The Government of July found representa- 
tive institutions already established, and was obliged to rule 
through their instrumentality. The Ministers were in this posi- 
tion: a majority in the Chambers was essential to them, to the 
stability of their position, to the adequacy of their powers. This 
majority could not be secured, among an excitable and foolish 
people, by wise measures, by sound economy, by resolute beha- 
viour; nor among a corrupt and venal people, by purity of ad- 
ministration, or steady preference of obscure and unprotected 
merit. ‘They were the creation of a revolution, which their de- 
feat might renew and perpetuate, and a renewal of which would 
be, to the last extent, disastrous to the country. They had, there- 
fore, only two alternatives—either to distribute places with a 
view to the purchase of Parliamentary votes, to hand over ap- 
pointments to deputies for the purchase in their turn of electoral 
suffrages; or to enlarge the franchise to such an extent as to 
render bribery impossible, and so throw themselves on the chance 
which the good sense and fitness for self-rule of the mass of the 
people might afford them. This they had not nerve enough or 
confidence enough to do; and who that knows the French 
people, and has seen their conduct on recent occasions, will ven- 
ture to say that they were wrong? 

If the French nation were fit for representative institutions, if 
it had the sagacity, the prudence, the virtues needed for self- 
government, the latter ought to have been the course of the Ad- 
ministration of July; if it had not, (and who now will venture to 
pronounce that it had ?) the Administration had no choice but 
to command a majority by the only means open to them, viz., 
corruption. Representative institutions among a people un- 
qualified for them can therefore only be worked by corruption, 
i.¢., by distributing the appointments at the disposal of the State 
with a view to the purchase of Parliamentary or electoral sup- 
port. What Government, even in England. or America, still 
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less in France—what Government, in fact, in any country not 
autocratically ruled—could stand a month if all its appointments 
were distributed with regard to merit alone; if, for example, 
Lord Stanley refused office to Mr. Disraeli or Lord John Man- 
ners because they were less competent to its duties than obscurer 
men; if Lord Lonsdale or the Duke of Newcastle had all their 
recommendations treated with merited disregard ; if the mem- 
bers for Manchester or London saw their protégés contemptu- 
ously and rigidly set aside in favour of abler but less protected 
men? If corruption essentially consists, as it undeniably does, 
in distributing the appointments and favours of the State otherwise 
than with a sole regard to merit and capacity—if any deviation 
from this exclusive rule be corruption in a greater or less degree, 
then it is clear that some degree of corruption is inherent and 
inevitable in all representative Governments, and that the ex- 
tent to which it prevails will be in precise inverse proportion to 
the sagacity and self-denying virtue of the people, i.e, to the 
degree in which they can endure to see meritorious strangers 
preferred to less deserving friends. Where, in modern times, shall 
we find that blended humility and patriotism, which made the 
rejected candidate for the Lacedemonian Senate go home rejoicing, 
(perhaps with a touch of quiet sarcasm in his tone,) “that there 
were five hundred better men in Sparta than himself?” The 
people, therefore, and the institutions, not the rulers, are to 
blame for the amount of corruption which prevails. If they 
have the reins in their own hands, and yet cannot guide 
themselves, they must be governed by circuitous stratagems 
instead of direct foree—for governed ab extra they must be. It 
is the exclusive prerogative of an autocratic government to distri- 
bute appointments according to merit only. Corruption—i.e., 
appointments not exclusively according to desert, but with ulte- 
rior views, to purchase or reward parliamentary support—is the 
price which must be paid for free institutions among an imper- 
fect people. 

There is much truth in this plea; a plea which will be recog- 
nised as valid by each individual, i in proportion as he is conver- 
sant with administrative life ; but it does not affect our argument. 
For, whether the Government of France were excusable or not, 
the operation of the wholesale, systematic, and unblushing ven- 
ality and scramble for place which prevailed, was equally indi- 
cative of, and destructive to, the morals of the community. 

One result of all this—one of the saddest features of French 
national life, one of the darkest auguries for the future—is the 
low estimation in which all public men are held; the absence of 
any great, salient, unstained statesman, whom all reverenced, 
whom all could trust, and whom all honest citizens were willing 
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to follow and obey; of any politician who, in times of trial, 
could influence and sway the people by the force of character 
alone. They are not only worse off than other nations, at simi- 
lar crises of their history, they are worse off than themselves 
ever were before. They have not only no Pericles, no Hamp- 
den, no Washington ; they have not even a Turgot, a Lafayette, 
ora Mirabeau. Three only of their public men have been long 
enough and prominently enough before the world to have made 
themselves a European reputation—Guizot, Thiers, and Lamar- 
tine. All of these men have been at the head of affairs in turn ; 
all are writers and historians of high fame; all are men of un- 
questioned genius; and two of them at least are types of a class. 
Thiers is a Provengal by birth, with all the restless excitability, 
all the pétillante vivacity, all the quenchless fire, all the shrewd, 
intriguing sagacity of the south. He launched into the mixed 
career of literature and politics at a very early age, and a char- 
acteristic anecdote is related of his first successes. The Academy 
of Aix, his native town, proposed the Eloge de Vauvenargues as 
the subject of their yearly prize. Thiers sent in an essay (ano- 
nymous, as was the rule) which was of paramount merit; but 
it was suspected to be his, and as he and his patron had many 
enemies, the academic judges proposed to postpone the adjudi- 
cation of the prize till the following year, on the ground of 
insufficient merit in all the rival essays. Some days were yet 
wanting to the period of final decision. Thiers instantly set to 
work, and produced with great rapidity another essay on the 
same text, which he sent in with the post-mark of a distant town. 
The first. prize was instantly adjudged to this, and the second 
only to the original production ; and when both turned out to 
be the work of the same envied author, the academicians looked 
foolish enough. Shortly after this youthful stratagem Thiers 
came to Paris, the great rendezyous for all French talent, and 
commenced life as a journalist—that line which in France so 
often leads to eminence and power. His clear, vivacious, and 
energetic style, and the singular vigour and frequent depth of his 
views, soon made him favourably known. His Histoire de la 
Révolution established his fame ; and when, on the appointment 
of the Polignac Ministry in 1829, he (in conjunction with 
Mignet and Carrel) established the National newspaper, with 
the express object of upsetting them, and pleading the cause of 
legal and constitutional monarchy against them, he was one of 
the acknowledged leaders of public opinion in France. The 
settled aim and plan of the three friends is thus epigrammati- 
cally stated by M. de St. Beuve :—“ Enfermer les Bourbons dans 
la Charte, dans la Constitution, fermer exactement les portes ; ils 
sauteront immanquablement par la fenétre.” In seven montlis 
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the work was done—the coup d'état was struck; and Thiers was 
the prominent actor both in that public protestation against the 
legality of the Ordinances, which commenced the Revolution of 
July, and in those intrigues which completed it by placing the 
Duke of Orleans on the throne. Since that date he has been the 
most noted politician of France—sometimes in office—sometimes 
in opposition—sometimes, as in February 1848, bending to the po- 
pular storm, and disappearing under the waves—again, as in May, 
reappearing on the surface, as active and prominent as ever, as 
soon as the deluge was beginning to subside. Next to M. 
Guizot, he is unquestionably the statesman of the greatest genius 
and the most practical ability in France; subtle, indefatigable ; 
a brilliant orator, an inveterate intriguer ; skilled in all the arts 
by which men obtain power ; restrained by no delicate scruples 
from using it as his egotism may suggest; alike unprincipled as 
a minister, and untruthful as an historian; boundless in the 
aspirations, and far from nice in the instruments, of his ambi- 
tion ; inspiring admiration in every one, but confidence in no 
one. Still he is one of the few leading men in France who have 
a clear perception of what that country needs, and can bear; 
and if his character had been as high as his talents are vast, he 
might now have been almost omnipotent. 

Guizot is a statesman of a different sort, gifted, perhaps, with 
a less vivid genius, but with a character of more solid excellence 
and an intellect of a much loftier order. He earned his rank 
by many years of labour in the paths of history and philosophy 
before he entered the miry and thorny ways of politics, and both 
as a diplomatist and a minister has shewn himself equal to every 
crisis. Clear, systematic, and undoubting in his opinions, and 
pertinacious in the promotion of them; stern, cold, and unbend- 
ing in his manners, with something of the Puritan and much of 
the Stoic in the formation of his mind, fitted by nature rather for 
the professor’s chair than the turbulent arena of the senate, but 
“ equal to either fortune ;” earnestly devoted to the pursuit of 
truth in philosophic matters, but not always scrupulously adher- 
ing to it in the labyrinth of political intrigue; taught by history 
and knowledge of contemporaneous life to look upon his country- 
men with a degree of mistrust and contempt, which his minis- 
terial career too often shewed ; watching their follies with more 
of lofty disdain than of melancholy pity, oftener with a sardonic 
smile than with a Christian sigh, and meeting the most hostile 
and stormy opposition with a cold and haughty imperturbability ; 
he was, perhaps, the most suitable, but was certainly the most 
unpopular ruler that France could have had. The stern front 
which he constantly opposed to any extension of the popular 
power or privileges, his resolute hostility to the liberalism of the 
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day, was :auch blamed at the time, and has since been regarded 
by some as the proximate cause of the Revolution of February, 
though scarcely, we think, with justice. We are too well aw are 
of the prodigious and unseen obstacies which public men have to 
encounter, and of the incalculable difficulty of arriving at a just 
estimate of their conduct in any peculiar circumstances, which 
is inevitable to all who are not behind the scenes, to be much 
disposed to condemn the conduct of M. Guizot, on this head, 
from 1840 to 1848. It was evidently pursued on system, and 
subsequent events dispose us to think that it may very possibly 
have been judicious. He seems to have been convinced that the 
French were not ripe for larger liberties or a wider franchise, 
and to have resolved to let the education of many years of 
constitutional monarchy pass over their head before granting 
them more; and when we remember that the Parliamentary 
reforms of M. Thiers were as promptly and scornfully thrust 
aside by the leaders of the February Revolution, as the conser- 
vative policy of his predecessor, we greatly incline to think M. 
Guizot may have been right. At all events, he acted on a plan, 
and from conviction; and if his master had trusted him with 
sufficient confidence, and had displayed half his nerve, the con- 
vulsion which agitated and upset all Europe might, we believe, 
have been easily compressed within the limits of a Parisian 
émeute. It is worthy of remark that the three Governments which 
succeeded, the Provisional Government, the Dictatorship of 
Cavaignac, and National Assembly, have all found, or thought, 
themselves obliged to be far more sternly repressive than ever 
M. Guizot was. His two works, published since his fall, on 
“ Democracy in France,” and on “ The Causes of the Success of 
the English Revolution,” display a profound knowledge of the 
foibles, the wants, and the perils of his countrymen, such as no 
other French statesman has shewn. If he were again at the 
head of affairs, the experience of the last two years would, we 
believe, be found to have rendered the French far more com- 
petent to appreciate his merits, and more disposed to submit to 
his rule. A popular statesman he can never be. 

Lamartine was made to be the idol of the French because he 
was the embodiment of all their more brilliant and superficial 
qualities. But he was utterly devoid of statesmanlike capa- 
city. His mind and character were essentially and exclusively 

oetic ; for power and effect as an orator he was unrivalled ; and 
Nis “ Histoire des Girondins” is one of the most splendid and or- 
nate narratives extant in the world. He had much of the hero 
about him ; he was a man of fine sentiments, of noble impulses, 
of generous emotions, of a courage worthy of Bayard, and greater 
perhaps than even Bayard w would have shewn in civil struggles. 
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In the first three days of the Provisional Government, Lamartine 
was truly a great man: he was exactly the man demanded by 
the crisis; he had all the qualities those sixty hours of “ fighting 
with human beasts” required ;—and it was not till that long 
agony was passed, and the Government, once fairly seated, was 
called upon to act, that his profound incapacity and ignorance of 
political science became apparent. No man spoke more ably 
or more nobly: no man could have acted more madly, weakly, 
or irresolutely. He sank at once like a stone. From being the 
admiration of Europe—the central object on whom all eyes were 
turned, he fell with unexampled rapidity into disrepute, obscu- 
rity, and contempt; and the entire absence of dignity, manli- 
ness, and sense betrayed in his subsequent writings has been 
astounding and appalling. The words in which he sums up the 
characteristics of the old Girondins are precisely descriptive of 
himself :—“ Ils ne savaient faire que deux choses—bien parler, 
et bien mourir.” 


The peculiar administrative institutions of France present an- 
other obstacle of the most formidable nature to the establishment 
of a stable republican government in that country. There are 
two distinct and opposite systems of administration, the munici- 
pal or self-governing, and the centralizing or bureaucratic; and 


the degree of real freedom enjoyed by any nation will depend 
more on the circumstance which of these systems it has adopted, 
than on the form of its government or the name and rank of its 
ruler. The former system prevails in America, in England, and 
in Norway ; the latter is general upon the Continent, and has 
reached its extreme point in Germany and France. The two 
systems, as usually understood, are utterly irreconcilable: they 
proceed upon opposite assumptions ; they lead to opposite results. 
The municipal system proceeds on the belief that men can 
manage their own individual concerns, and look after their own 
interests for themselves ; and that they can combine for the 
management of such affairs as require to be carried on in con- 
cert. Centralization proceeds on the belief that men cannot 
manage their own affairs, but that government must do all for 
them. The one system narrows the sphere of action of the cen- 
tral power to strictly national and general concerns; the other 
makes this sphere embrace, embarrass, and assist at the daily life 
of every individual in the community. Out of the one system a 
republic naturally springs; or, if the form of national govern- 
ment be not republican in name, it will have the same freedom 
and the same advantages as if it were :—out of the other no re- 
public can arise ; on it no republic, if forcibly engrafted, can 
permanently take root ; its basis, its fundamental idea, is despotic. 
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In no‘ country has the centralizing system been carried so far 
as in France. In no country does it seem so suitable to or so 
submissively endured by the inhabitants. In no country is the 
metropolis so omnipotent in fashion, in literature, and in politics. 
In none is provincialism so marked a term of contempt. In none 
has the minister at the centre such a stupendous army of func- 
tionaries at his beck, appointed by his choice, and removable at 
his pleasure. The number of civil officers under the control of 
the central government in France is 535,000: in England it is 
23,000. The functions of these individuals penetrate into every 
man’s home and business; they are cognizant of, and license or 
prohibit his goings out and comings in, his buildings and pullings 
down, his entering into, or leaving business, and his mode of 
transacting it. This system, which in England would be felt to 
be intolerably meddlesome and vexatious, is (it is in vain to 
disguise it) singularly popular in France ;—it is a grand and 
magnificent fabric to behold; it dates in its completeness from 
the Consulate, when the nation first began to breathe freely 
after the revolutionary storms; and amid all the changes and 
catastrophes which have since ensued, amid governments over- 
thrown and dynasties chased away, no one has made any serious 
endeavour to alter or even to mitigate this oppressive and para- 
lyzing centralization. It has evidently penetrated into and har- 
monizes with the national character. The idea of ruling them- 
selves is one which has not yet reached the French understand- 
ing: the idea of choosing those who are to rule them is the only 
one they have hitherto been able to conceive. 

Now, this system, and the habits of mind which it engenders, 
operate in two ways to add to the difficulties of establishing a 
firm and compact government. In the first place, it deprives 
the people of all political education ; it shuts them out from the 
means of obtaining political practice or experience ; it forbids that 
daily association of the citizens with the proceedings of the go- 
vernment, from which only skill and efficient knowledge is to be 
derived. In England and in America, every citizen is trained in 
vestries, in boards of guardians, in parochial or public meetings, 
in political unions, in charitable societies, in magistrates’ con- 
claves, to practise all the arts of government and self-government 
on a small scale and in an humble sphere; so that when called 
upon to act in a higher function and on a wider stage, he is sel- 
dom at a loss. This apprenticeship, these normal schools, are 
wholly wanting to the Frenchman. The establishment of them 
and practice in them is an essential preliminary to the formation 
of any republic that can last. The French have been busy in 
erecting the superstructure, but have never thought of laying 
the foundation. The following contrast drawn by a citizen 
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of the United States is, in many respects, just and instruc- 
tive -— 

‘Tt has never been denied that political institutions are healthful 
and durable only according as they have naturally grown out of the 
manners and wants of the population among which they exist. Thus, 
the inhabitants of the United States, inheriting from their English 
ancestors the habit of taking care of themselves, and needing nothing 
but to be left to the government of their own magistrates, have gone 
on prospering and to prosper in the work of their own hands. Every 
state, county, city, and town in America, you need not be told, has 
always been accustomed to manage its own concerns without applica- 
tion to or interference from the supreme authority at the capital. 
And this self-controlling policy is so habitual and ingrained wherever 
the Anglo-Saxon race has spread, that it will for ever present an in- 
superable obstacle to the successful usurpation of undue authority by 
any individual. The people of the thirteen original transatlantic 
states, in the construction of a commonwealth, had only to build upon 
a real and solid foundation made to hand ; but in France the reverse 
of this was the case when in the last century a republic was pro- 
claimed, and continues so now, without any material diminution of 
the rubbish, which must be swept away before a trustworthy basis can 
be found for the most dangerous experiment in a nation’s history. 
The executive power, securely ensconced in central Paris, like a 
sleepless fly-catcher in the middle of his well-spun web, feels and re- 
sponds to every vibration throughout the artfully organized system, 
which extends from channel to sea, and from river to ocean. Its 
aim has been to keep the departments in leading-strings, and its suc- 
cess to prevent neighbours from leaning only on each other for neutral 
aid and comfort in every undertaking great or small, and to drive 
them to the Minister of the Interior as the sole dispenser of patronage. 
Provincialism has hence become naturally associated with social in- 
feriority, sliding easily into vulgarity ; and as vulgarity is often care- 
lessly taken for intellectual incapacity, the consequence is, that the 
many millions living at a distance from the factitious fountain of 
power are regarded and treated as children even in matters that most 
deeply concern their daily comfort. If, for example, a river is to be 
bridged, a morass drained, or a church erected, more time is lost in 
negotiating at head-quarters for permission to commence the under- 
taking than would suffice in England or America to accomplish the 
same object twice over. Disgusted, doubtless, with all this, and, as 
too frequently happens, expressly educated by aspiring parents for 
some oflicial employment, most provincials of distinguished talents, 
instead of honourably addressing themselves for advancement, as is 
the custom in the United States, to their own immediate communities, 
hasten to the feast of good things, whether within the Elysée or else- 
where, at which they soon learn to take care of themselves, leaving 
their country, as the motto on their current coin has it, to the ‘ pro- 
tection of God.’ 

‘No one ought to feel surprised, then, whenever a revolution hap- 
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pens here, and a republic, the universal panacea which haunts the 
French brain, is announced, that the people out of Paris, utterly de- 
stitute of political training, and without leaders, as they are, should 
stand agape and helpless as a shipload of passengers in a gale whose 
ruthless violence has left them without captain or crew. Nor should 
their helplessness and apparent imbecility be a reproach to their na- 
tural intelligence, for the system of centralization, so briefly alluded 
to above as a curse to the country, has in its long course benumbed 
their faculties and paralyzed their energies for every sort of action 
beyond the little circle of a material existence. Neither is this sys- 
tem likely to be soon abandoned, the present Minister of the Interior 
having very lately, to my certain knowledge, fiercely and firmly re- 
sisted every attempt on the part of the Council of State to modify its 
operation. Inthe absence, therefore, of the very groundwork whereon 
to create and sustain a republic, how can such a form of government 
endure, except while it is kept as at present from toppling over, by 
the unwilling support of various factions, which preserve it from 
falling only to prevent an antagonist still more detested from taking 
its place ?” 


The second effect of this administrative centralization is to 
direct all the active, aspiring, discontented spirit which is al- 
ways fermenting in the community, upon the originating power 
in the state. The people are passive as regards the admi- 
nistrators, aggressive as regards the government. They are 
annoyed or insulted by a policeman or a sous-préfet, and they 
at once, having no means of direct action upon him, the im- 
mediate and subordinate agent, vent their indignation on the cen- 
tral power. They have no readier way of avenging themselves 
on an obnoxious prefect than by upsetting the dynasty which 
appointed him. When they feel themselves oppressed, unpros- 
— or suffering, they go at once to that which the system 
1as taught them to regard as the source of all—the regal palace 
or the ministerial hotel at Paris: they cashier their rulers, but 
never dream of changing the system of administration, and con- 
sequently never mend their position. The evil remains undi- 
ninished ; the discontent continues ; and all that has been learned 
is the fatal lesson with what astounding facility governments 
may be overthrown which have no root in the affections, the 
habits, the wants, or the character of the people. In England, 
ifa policeman aftronts us, we bring him before a magistrate ; if an 
overseer or relieving officer disgusts us, we remember it at the 
next election of guardians ; if a taxgatherer oversteps his powers, 
we complain to his chief and insist on his dismissal ; if refused a 
hearing we make Parliament itself a party to our grievance; if 
a magistrate acts oppressively we either expose him, or bring an 
action against him, secure of impartial justice. But no act of 
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injustice or oppression ever weakens our loyalty to Queen or 
Parliament, for we know they are not responsible for the faults 
of their subordinates, since they have given us ample means of 
self-protection against them. 

A third reason which renders this central bureaucracy incom- 
patible with any settled and secure government, except a powerful 
despotism, deserves much consideration. We have already 
spoken of the great difficulties thrown in the way of the re-orga- 
nization of France, by that passion for material wellbeing which 
is at present so salient a feature in the character of her citizens. 
These difficulties are enormously enhanced when this material 
wellbeing is demanded at the hands of the government. Yet this 
demand is one which every Frenchman thinks himself entitled 
to make; and for generations successive governments have 
countenanced the claim. By taking out of the hands of the 
individual the regulation of his own destiny, and teaching him 
to look up to the abstraction called “The State,” for guidance, 
direction, and support, it has sedulously fostered a habit of ex- 
pecting everything from this supposed omnipotence, and has 
effectually trodden out that spirit of humble but dignified self- 
reliance which is the chief source from which material wellbeing 
can be derived. It has said to its subjects, to quote the words 
of one who has read deeply the signs of the times, “Ce n’est 
point & vous, faibles individus, de vous conserver, de vous diriger, 
de vous sauver vous-mémes. I] y a tout prés de vous un ¢tre 
merveilleux, dont la puissance est sans bornes, la sagesse infaill- 
ible, Populence inépuisible. II s’appelle l'état. C’est a lui 
quil faut vous addresser ; c’est lui qui est chargé d’avoir de la 
force et de la prévoyance pour tout le monde ; c’est lui qui devi- 
nera votre vocation, qui disposera de vos capacités, qui recom- 
pensera vos labeurs, qui élevera votre enfance, qui recueillera 
votre vieillesse, qui soignera vos maladies, qui protégera votre 
famille, qui vous donnera sans mesure travail, bien-étre, liberté.” * 
It is not wonderful, then, that the French should have contracted 
the habit of asking and expecting everything—even impossibili- 
ties—from their government; and of urging their claims with 
the confidence and audacity of “sturdy beggars ;”—but picture to 
yourself a people “passionné pour le bonheur,” and trained to look 
for this bonheur at the hands of a government which has taught 
them to demand it, but has no power to bestow it, and then ask 
yourself what chance of success or permanence can a republic 
so situated have ? 

Republicanism and bureaucracy are incompatible existences. 
You may call your state a republic if you will—you may modify 
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its form as you please—you may have two chambers or one— 
you may place at the head a military dictator, or an elective Pre- 
sident holding office for one year, for four years, or for ten ;— 
but so long as the administration of public affairs remains 
central and bureaucratic, the utmost that full representation or 
universal suffrage can give you, is the power of choosing the 
particular set of busy bodies who shall rule you, or rather the 
irresponsible individual who shall appoint them. It is not liberty, 
but merely the selection of your head oppressor. Thus France 
is in a radically false position, and she has not yet found it out; 
she is endeavouring unconsciously to unite two incompatibilities. 
Her government has all the finished and scientific organization 
of a despotism, with the political institutions which belong to 
freedom. Each man has a share in the choice of his legislator 
and his executive chief ; each man is the depositary of a calculable 
fraction of the sovereign power; but each man is the slave of the 
Passport office, the prefect, the gendarme, and the policeman. 
The republic of to-day may wake and find itself an empire to- 
morrow—scarcely an individual Frenchman would feed the dif- 
ference—and not one iota of the administration need be changed. 
As it exists now, it was the child and may be the parent of im- 
perialism. The whole machinery of autocratic rule is at all times 
ready for the hand of any one who can seize it. 

Again: the national traditions of the French as written in 
their chequered history—the monuments of regal magnificence 
and splendour, still so cherished and admired, in the Tuileries, at 
Versailles, and at Fontainebleau—the inextinguishable taste of 
the people for gorgeous and imposing shows, and their incurable 
military spirit,—all combine to make the simplicity of a genuine 
republic unharmonious, grotesque, and out of place among them. 
It is manifestly an exotic—a transplanted tree of liberty, which 
nature never intended to grow out of such a soil. The republic, 
save for a few short years, is associated with no recollections of 
historic glory : the times which a Frenchman loves to recall are 
those of Henri Quatre, Louis Quatorze, and Napoleon—none 
of them names redolent of liberty. ‘The French are, essentially 
and above all, a military people. Now, unreasoning obedience 
to a non-elected and non-deposable chief, an utter abnegation of 
the individua! will, which are the soul of success in war, are 
direct contradictions to the ideas on which democracies are 
founded. The passion for external luxury and splendour is in- 
congruous and fatal in a democracy, unless that splendour can be 
shared by all the people ; yet in no civilized nations is that passion 
stronger than in France, and in few is the contrast so great be- 
tween the palaces of their monarchs, (which they still take pride 
in and adorn,) and the habitations of the other classes of the 
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community. In England, where the democratic element is so 
powerful and so spreading, there is little difference either in 
comfort or magnificence between Windsor Castle and Chats- 
worth, between St. James’ Palace and the noble mansion of 
Longleat. The palaces of our sovereigns, the castles of our 
nobility, the halls of our wealthy and ancient commoners, are 
connected by imperceptible gradations: our Queen might take 
up her abode at the houses of some of our country gentlemen, 
and scarcely discover any diminution in the comfort of her accom- 
modations, or the splendour of her furniture. But in France 
this is not so. Her royal palaces may rival or eclipse ours—cer- 
tainly we have nothing so immense or gorgeous as Versailles— 
but the chateaux and hotels of her nobles belong to an entirely 
different and much lower class than ours. She has nothing to 
represent that class of mansions, which we count by hundreds, 
of which Devonshire House, Northumberland House, Belvoir 
Castle, Drayton Manor, Chatsworth, and Longleat, are the type 
with us. The character of her social hierarchy as depicted in 
her dwellings is essentially monarchical: ours is essentially aris- 
tocratic. Versailles and a republic would be a standing contra- 
diction—a perpetual incongruity and mutual reproach. They 
represent, and suggest, wholly opposite ideas. 

If this article had not already extended to so great a length, 
we should have dwelt on other difficulties which beset the task 
of reorganizing government and society in France; on those 
arising from the material condition of her people; from the 
degree of poverty, incompatible with contentment, in which so 
large a portion of her population live; from the want of a 
“ career,” so painfully felt by many thousands of her-most active 
spirits, and so dangerous to internal peace; from the inadequacy 
of her protected manufactures, her imperfect agriculture, and 
her undeveloped commerce, to support in comfort the actual 
numbers on her soil; from the law of equal inheritance, with all 
its fatal and unforeseen consequences to peace, to freedom, to 
wealth, to social interests, and intellectual culture; and last, not 
least, from the fatal necessity, which each new Government that 
has sprung from a popular insurrection finds itself under, of turn- 
ing instantly round upon the parties, the ideas, and the principles 
which have elevated it to power. A Government created by a 
revolution finds that almost its first task must be to repress re- 
volutionary tendencies; nay more, that it must repress these 
tendencies far more promptly, more severely, more incessantly, 
than would be necessary to a Government strong in the loyalty 
of the nation, in the traditions of the past, in the deliberate 
judgment of the influential classes, and which was not harassed 
by the spectre of anarchy daily knocking at its gates. Yet such 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. c 
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a Government—casting down the ladder by which it climbed to 
office—shutting the door in the faces of undeniable claims—re- 
buking and punishing the enthusiastic soldiers who had fought 
for it—imprisoning the friends to whom it owed its existence— 
fettering and fining the press which had paved the way for its 
inauguration—has, it cannot be disguised, primd facie, an ugly 
aspect. 

To conclude. The basis of the Governments which owed 
their origin to the first Revolution was reaction against old ano- 
maliés; the basis of the Empire was military power; the basis 
of the Restoration was legitimacy, prejudice, and prestige; the 
basis of Louis Philippe’s Government was the material interests 
of the nation, and the supremacy of the bourgeoisie as the depo- 
sitaries and guardians of those interests. The Revolution of 
February—being (as it were) an aggressive negation, not a posi- 
tive effort, having no clear idea at its root, but being simply the 
product of discontent and disgust—furnishes no foundation for a 
Government. Loyalty to a legitimate monarch; deference to 
an ancient aristocracy ; faith in a loved and venerated creed; 
devotion to a military leader ; sober schemes for well-understood 
material prosperity ;—all these may form, and have formed, the 
foundation of stable and powerful Governments: mere reaction, 
mere denial, mere dissatisfaction, mere vague desires, mere ag- 
gression on existing things—never. 

To construct a firm and abiding commonwealth out of such 
materials, and in the face of such obstacles as we have attempted 
to delineate,—such is the problem the French people are called 
upon to conduct to a successful issue. Without a positive and 
earnest creed; without a social hierarchy; without municipal 
institutions and the political education they bestow ; without a 
spirit of reverence for rights and of obedience to authority, pene- 
trating all ranks,—we greatly doubt whether the very instru- 
ments for the creation of a republic are not wanting. A republic 
does not create these—it supposes and postulates their existence. 
They are inheritances from the past, not possessions to be called 
into being by a fiat. They are the slow growth of a settled poli- 
tical and social system, acting with justice, founded on authority 
and tradition, and consolidated by long years of unshaken con- 
tinuance. 
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Art. II.—1. The Progress of the Intellect, as exemplified in the 
Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By 
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By Francis W1LL1amM NEwmay, late Fellow of Balliol Col- 
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4. The Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations ; an Essay towards 
the Natural History of the Soul as the true basis of Theology. 
By Francis WiLtiAM Newman. 2d Edition. London, 
1849. 

. Culte Systématique de [ Humanité. Calendrier Positiviste, ou 
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Ir is not a little remarkable that the two apparently hostile 
and antagonist forces—Superstition and Scepticism—have often 
revived simultaneously in the past history of the Church, and 
that they have equally striven, especially at certain critical eras, 
to supersede and supplant “ the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
The fact is certain, but it may be viewed in different lights by 
different minds. Some may flatter themselves that the anta- 
gonism of two such conflicting forces is destined to serve a use- 
ful purpose, in the way of neutralizing each other, and preserving 
the Church in that straight path which is intermediate between 
opposite extremes of error. Others, taking, as we conceive, 
at once a more comprehensive and more profound view of the 
subject, may discern in their simultaneous reappearance an 
ominous “ sign of the times” as a critical era in the history of 
public opinion, and may trace them equally to the same source, 
even “ an evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living 
God.” It is true that they are apparently antagonistic; but it 
is far from being equally evident that they ave really opposed, 
either in the radical principles from which they spring, or in the 
ultimate issues towards which they tend. For, while Scep- 
ticism and Superstition, Infidelity and Popery, are seemingly so 
diverse, both in their fundamental principles and in their prac- 
tical results, as to be incapable of being identified with each 
other, it may still be true, that, like the adverse systems of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees of old, they may equally indicate the 
operation of the same evil heart of unbelief, and even tend mu- 
tually, not to destroy, but to develop each other. The tendency 
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of Superstition to induce Scepticism, and of Popery to engender 
Infidelity, is only too apparent in the case of many of the most 
cultivated minds in Europe; while the counter tendency of 
scepticism to fall at last, as an unresisting captive, into the arms 
of an infallible church, has been illustrated by not a few affecting 
examples even in recent times. There is, in short, a nearer 
approximation and a stronger affinity between Infidelity and 
Popery, than there is or can be between either of the two and 
vital Evangelical Christianity ; and hence, when both reappear 
simultaneously on the same arena, we have little hope that the 
one will serve only to neutralize the other: we regard them 
rather not as “ conflicting, but as conspiring forces,” which tend 
ss although in different ways, to undermine and overthrow 
all that is most precious to us in a pure Bible Christianity. 
There is, in short, a mutual reaction between the two; the 
monstrous additions which Popery has superinduced on Chris- 
tianity having a tendency to excite scepticism in the minds of 
reflecting men; while the mere negations of scepticism can 
never satisfy the instinctive yearnings of the human heart, and 
must leave it exposed, especially in seasons of danger or distress, 
and in the immediate prospect of death, to those influences, 
whether of hope or of fear, by which a Church claiming to be 
infallible can so easily impose on minds unenlightened by the 
word and Spirit of God. Popery makes many infidels among 
the young, the intelligent, the inquiring; but infidelity is so 
cheerless and gloomy, that popery has still the advantage, when 
in the progress of life a man feels that he is going to the grave ; 
then scepticism may pass at once into superstition ; infidelity 
may be suddenly exchanged for popery; and the laughing 
Montaigne may die with the host sticking in his throat. Mon- 
taigne spoke, indeed, of reposing tranquilly on the pillow of 
doubt ; but “ the fact is, that in his declining years he exchanged 
his boasted pillow of doubt for the more powerful opiates pre- 
scribed by the infallible church, and that he expired in perform- 
ing what his old preceptor (George) Buchanan would not have 
scrupled to describe as an act of idolatry.” * 

We are now threatened with danger from each of these 
sources. At the present moment we are exposed to a fresh in- 
vasion of Popery, and involved in a wide-spread national agita- 
tion against its arrogant pretensions; and, simultaneously with 
this inroad of superstition from abroad, there has been a re- 
markable revival of certain Forms of Infidelity at home. The 
public mind, engrossed and absorbed by the one exciting theme, 
may have been comparatively negligent of the other ; and hence 





* Dugald Stewart’s Preliminary Dissertation to the Encyelopsedia Britannica, 5. 
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many seem to be too little alive to the fact, that works have 
recently issued from the British press, and are obtaining ex- 
tensive circulation in certain circles of cultivated society, whose 
avowed object is to extirpate all faith in the supernatural; to 
account for the origin of every form of religion, not excepting 
Christianity itself, on purely natural principles; to undermine 
all creeds, and overthrow every existing form of worship; and 
to substitute for them either the simplest and most practical 
code of utilitarian morals, or the vague and mystic generalities 
of Pantheism. These works are widely different, too, from the 
spawn of vulgar infidelity which came forth after the first French 
Revolution, and which carried along with them their own anti- 
dote, at least to minds of refined culture, in their pervading 
grossness and scurrility, so offensive to good taste; they are 
generally the productions of men who have received a polite 
education ; who are well versed in classical literature, and not 
ignorant of modern science; who have acquired a style, charac- 
terized, in some cases, by vigour and out-spoken plainness, in 
others, by a seductive and semi-poetic sweetness, and in almost 
all, by a freshness and perspicuity which can hardly fail to attract 
and interest that larger class of readers who are intent only on 
something that is new and exciting. There is reason to believe 
that, in some quarters, they have already exerted a most per- 
nicious influence; and that their attractive titles have ob- 
tained for them a too easy admission into circles where they 
would never have been admitted, and still less allowed to pass 
without warning into the hands of the young and inexperienced, 
had their real character been known. 

This must be our apology for introducing to the notice of our 
readers a class of works which we deem peculiarly dangerous, but 
whose existence we cannot, as journalists, altogether ignore. 


The first work on our list is, “ THE PROGRESS OF THE INTEL- 
LECT, as exemplified in the Religious Development of the Greeks 
and Hebrews,” by Robert William Mackay. 

When we rose from the perusal of this elaborate and some- 
what heavy work, we found ourselves asking in sorrow, if not 
in anger :—What! is it really come to this—that Christianity 
must fight over again her old battle with Paganism, and that too 
on the soil of England, and in the light of the 19th century? 
Not that Mr. Robert William Mackay is a Pagan ; for he makes 
no such profession, and beyond what he is pleased to tell us, we 
know nothing about his religious views ; but he is evidently, in 
so far as concerns a supernatural revelation and the special 
claims of Christianity, a thorough infidel; and has much less 
faith in the inspired oracles of God, than in the allegorical in- 
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terpretations of ancient heathenism, by which the earliest philo- 
sophical antagonists of Christianity attempted to retrieve a fall- 
ing cause, and to arrest the progress of the new religion. 

The aim of his work is to account for the origin of the various 
forms of religion, including the Jewish and the Christian, on 
purely natural principles, without the recognition of any superna- 
tural Revelation, and even, perhaps, of any supernatural Being. He 
attempts to do so by applying the theory of myths alike to the 
systems of Polytheism and the Scriptures of Truth; all mytho- 
logy being, in his estimation, “‘ but the exaggerated reflection of 
our own intellectual habits.” The Polytheism of the Greeks 
and the Christianity of the New Testament, were equally the 
products or creations of the human mind; and each of the two 
may be satisfactorily accounted for by the same natural law or 
tendency which leads mankind everywhere and in all cireum- 
stances to give form and body to their ideal conceptions, to per- 
sonify abstractions, and to endow these imaginary beings with 
attributes akin to their own. In attempting to develop this fun- 
damental idea, he not only compares the mythology of the 
Greeks with the mythology of the Hebrews, as contained in the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, but he places both on precisely 
the same level, and ascribes them to a common origin. This 
mixture of things sacred and profane; this elaborate compari- 
son of the follies of Polytheism and the horrors of ,Pagan idola- 
try with the sublime doctrines of Revelation and the pure rites 
of Christian worship, is one of the most revolting features of the 
work, and one of the worst symptoms also of the author’s state 
of mind. We can conceive nothing more offensive than any 
attempt to represent Jehovah the God of the Bible, as bearing 
a resemblance either to Zeus, “ the Moral God of the Greeks,” 
or to Moloch “ the revengeful God of the Ammonites ;” and yet 
this writer does not hesitate to say “that the stern and revenge- 
ful Deity of the Old Testament, who is acknowledged author of 
evil as well as good, is in many respects similar to the arbitrary 
monarch of Olympus, guarded by the children of Styx, Force, 
and Jealousy, and parent of Ate, the genius of infatuation and 
its direful results.” And this is only a specimen of innumerable 
comparisons of a similar kind, which are as groundless in respect 
of truth as they are offensive in point of taste. 

To review the work and to refute it at length, were an irk- 
some and perhaps unprofitable task. We shall merely indicate 
the general outline of the hypothesis, and advert to a few points 
at which it comes into direct collision with the great princi- 
ples both of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

The author proceeds on the assumption that all religion, of 
whatever kind, is and can only be a form of SYMBOLISM; since 
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“ to rude men, deficient in precision of language as of ideas, ab- 
stract conceptions could be conveyed only by physical represen- 
tations and visible forms”—hence “ symbols became the almost 
universal language of ancient theology”—and “ poetry, or the ar- 
ticulate expression of this silent but universal symbolism, was 
accounted the language of the gods, and of divinely inspired 
men.” And hence, too, “ the patriarchs and their attendants 
assigned a visible form to the Almighty ; they saw and spoke to 
him, and believed him to be present in images and stones.” 

This natural symbolism gave birth to the various forms of 
idolatry; for “although the religious sentiment is essentially 
one,” “ yet those representative forms and symbols which con- 
stitute the external investiture of every religion, make its forms 
as various as the possible modes of its expression, branching into 
an infinite diversity of creeds and rites.” 

But the same symbolism which at first gave birth to idolatry 
produced, at a later stage in the process of human development, 
a pantheon of personal gods, each possessing a certain character, 
and invested with an historic interest. This was the proper pro- 
duct of mythology ; for “there was a wide interval between the 
use of a metaphorical symbolism, and the formation of an ab- 
stract theology ; the intermediate space in the history of intel- 
lectual development is occupied by mythology. This venerable 
deposit of the oldest thoughts arose when facts and opinions were 
wholly unsevered, when notions assumed unquestioned the dis- 
guise of existences and deeds, and when all abstract speculation 
fell naturally into the form of narrative.” 

As yet we seem far removed from the simplest monotheism, 
and still farther from the sublime scheme of Christian theism ; 
but these will follow each in its own turn. For “nature was 
deified before man,” but in due time “ man deified himself,” 
by personifying his own abstract idea of reason, or intelligence, 
or order; for “ the last stage of religious development is the 
matured consciousness of intellectuality, when, convinced that 
the internal faculty of thought must be something more subtle 
than even the most subtle elements, he transfers his new concep- 
tion to the object of his worship, and deijies a mental principle 
instead of a physical one. He is, however, unable to remain 
long in the regions of abstraction, and being experimentally ac- 
quainted with no spiritual existences distinct from his fellow- 
men, his imagination cannot picture anything more exalted than 
a being similar to, though more perfect than himself. It has ac- 
cordingly been remarked, that instead of “ God making man,” 
we ought to read, “ man made God after his own image.”* Still 


* We omit the blasphemous allusion to “ the ideal of some eminent University 
professor.” 
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this is only a new form of symbolism, nay, of idolatry, for 
“spiritualism itself is only a higher form of personification,” 
“and the idea of deity has a natural tendency to assume that 
noblest form of symbolism—personijication.” ‘ We often hear 
complacent self-congratulations on the recognition of a personal 
God, as being the conception most suited to human sympathies, 
and exempt from the mystifications of pantheism. but the 
divinity remains still a mystery, notwithstanding all the devices 
which symbolism, either from the organic or inorganic creation, 
can supply, and personification is a symbol liable to misappre- 
hension, as much, if not more so, than any other.” “ Every 
man worships a conception of his own mind,” and “ all idolatry,” 
says Carlyle, “is only comparative: the worst idolatry is only 
more idolatrous.” 

Thus Symbolism, giving birth in the first instance to material 
idolatry, and then passing through mythology into polytheism, 
rises at length into its highest form, the recognition of a personal 
God, which is still, however, only a new product of the same 
natural tendency, a later result of the same intellectual law. 

Is there, then, any supernatural being? or any form of religion 
that is more true than another? The one universal religion, of 
which all varieties of creed and worship were only so many mo- 
difications, was PANTHEISM. Nature was deified before man, 
and man was deified as a part of nature. ‘ Pantheism includes 
many varieties of refinement; it may blend God with nature, or 
raise nature to God; it may be materialism or idealism, spiri- 
tualism or personification. For personification, if not immedi- 
ately present at the origin of religion, is at least closely connected 
with it, the mind requiring the imagery of the senses in order to 
develop its conceptions, and the symbol of man himself being 
one of, the most obvious and satisfactory means of doing so.” 
“ Theological philosophy is perhaps only another name for pan- 
theism.”  Nature-worship, in its thousand forms, retains its 
ancient claim to equal and unequivocal respect. Of these varied 
forms one of the most memorable is that which it assumed in 
the early history of the Hebrews (!)” Objections to Pantheism 
. .. imply ignorance on the part of the Christian objector as to 
the nature of his own creed.” —(Acts xvii. 28.) ! 

Of course when both Judaism and Christianity are declared 
to be mere forms of Symbolism, or varieties of Pantheism, all 
belief in the supernatural is at an end, and the whole history, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, must be explained as a 
mere series of Myths. The authenticity of the books of Scrip- 
ture must be assailed, their inspiration denied, and even ridi- 
culed, the non-reality and absolute impossibility of miracles 
affirmed, and prophecy so explained and applied as to invalidate 
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its evidence. All this is attempted by Mr. Robert William 
Mackay, in a style of daring hardihood such as has been seldom 
exemplitied of late years in this Christian land. 

There is no originality in his views. He is indebted for most 
of his arguments to the writings of Dr. Strauss and Auguste 
Comte; but they are reproduced with the accompaniment of a 
vast array of miscellaneous learning. He is equally indebted 
to older infidels than these; for it struck us forcibly that he has 
adopted the arguments by which Porphyry and Jamblichus 
sought to defend Polytheism against the primitive apologists 
for Christianity ; and that he has adopted also that method of 
explaining Old Testament prophecy, to which the rabbinical 
writers had recourse in opposition to the Messianic interpre- 
tation of it. His theory of relative as opposed to absolute truth, and 
his doctrine of natural laws, as applied in disproof of the possi- 
bility of miracles and the efficacy of prayer, are derived from 
the more modern schools of infidelity, which are too philo- 
sophical to believe, even on the authority of Scripture, what 
was held to be perfectly consistent with reason by the profounder 
intellects of Bacon, and Boyle, and Butler. But we greatly err 
if he has not been indebted most of all to the “ OriGinE de 
tous les Cultes, ou Religion Universelle,” by Duruis;* a work 
which proceeds on the idea that the universe is the only God, 
and that every particular form of religion may be accounted for 
by ascribing them all to the same origin,—viz., to the observed 
course of the sun, in its relation to the seasons of the year and 
the labours of agriculture; the twelve patriarchs and the twelve 
apostles being equally representative of the twelve “Signs of 
the Zodiac !” r. Priestley himself, although assuredly no 
fanatic, could say of the “ Origine des Cultes,” as we are dis- 
posed to say of “The Progress of Intellect,” that “a work 
bearing more marks of deep erudition, more ingenuity, or more 
labour, though accompanied with little judgment, has hardly ever 
appeared. But I am inclined to think with Festus concerning 
Paul, that much learning has made him mad, and deprived him 
of the use of his reasoning powers. ‘This must either be his 
case, or that of all the world besides, and whether he be right or 
wrong he will be outvoted. We must either adopt this hypo- 
thesis, or say that his work is a mere jeu-d’esprit, that he was 
not in earnest in writing it, but wished to make an experiment, 
how far confident assertion, and an appearance of deep learning 
accompanied with ingenuity, could go in imposing on the world. 
But this work is too large and too dull to be a jeu-d'esprit. 





* Paris. In 3 vols. 4to, with a supplementary volume of plates.  L’ an III. 
de la République, une et indivisible, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” 
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The other hypothesis, therefore, which is the only alternative in 
the case, is the more probable of the two. For, if he be in 
earnest, his mind must have suffered a considerable degree of 
derangement.”* 


The second work on our list is, “THE Purpose or Exist- 
ENCE popularly considered, in relation to the Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Destiny of the Human Mind.” 

This singular work is published anonymously, and we know 
nothing of the author except what may be inferred from some 
incidental statements occurring in these pages, which serve to 
indicate his social position and his past pursuits. He tells us in 
one place, that it was written at a splendid country seat in 
Ireland, which he describes as “ the deep seclusion, whence my 
solemn warnings are uttered, and (where) the response given to 
them may, perhaps, never reach me.” He tells us in another, 
that, at an early period, he met and conversed with Dr. Samuel 
Parr; and, in a third, that these lucubrations are the result of 
fifty years’ careful study, and that for thirty of these years he 
had been actively engaged in popular election contests. These 
hints are sufficient to indicate, even were there no evidence in 
the work itself to prove, that the author has moved in the higher 
circles of society, and that he still occupies an influential position 
in his retirement. 

The opinions of such a man, expressed as they are with great 
frankness and force, and urged with the vehement earnestness 
of deep-seated conviction, must exert no incensiderable influence 
on the public mind for good or for evil. in many of his views 
respecting our present social condition, the evils which exist in 
it, and the strong remedies which must be applied, if these evils 
are to be removed or even mitigated, we cordially concur; but 
we deeply regret that he should have thought it necessary to 
mix up the discussion of these practical topics with a statement 
of certain speculative notions, which must be painfully offensive 
to every believing mind, and which are fitted, in a Christian 
community, to excite prejudice against any cause with which 
they are thus stereo Without entering into the details of 
his doctrine, we shall merely exhibit an outline of his views on 
four of the most important subjects of human thought :—the 
origin of the snl § world, the origin of the human mind, the 
origin of moral evil, and the origin of the Christian System. 

In regard to the first of these topics—the origin of the mate- 





* A comparison of the Institutions of Moees, with those of the Hindoos and other 
ancient nations, with remarks on M. Dupuis’ “ Origin of Religions.” By Joseph 
Priestley, LL.D. 1799. 
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rial world, the author makes it sufficiently plain, that while he 
acknowledges a Supreme Intelligence, he denies the doctrine of 
a Creation, properly so called, and holds that matter is eternal 
and indestructible. He disclaims Atheism, and of course his 
disclaimer must be received: but, like the author of “ The Ves- 
tiges,” he defends the Nebular hypothesis as a method of explain- 
ing the origin of the planetary system, while he accounts for that 
of vegetable and animal life by natural law, and affirms that the 
Divine Power has never acted otherwise than, as at present, 
through the agency of secondary causes. Indeed, Creative 
Power is defined as “the Supreme Intelligence, acting by 
secondary causes.” Of course, matter is self-existent and eter- 
nal: it never began to be, and it can never be destroyed,—“ it 
is, perhaps, most probable,” he says, “that infinite material 
worlds have existed from all eternity.” 

The eternal existence of matter being assumed, the author 
conceives that he can account for the origin of all its vegetable 
and animal tribes by natural law, without any direct interposi- 
tion on the part of God; for while “it may be true that there 
are no secondary causes now in operation adequate to the spon- 
taneous generation of plants or animals’”—yet such causes may 
have operated in a prior state of our system, when it was under- 
going those vast changes which geology has disclosed. 

The production of man must be held to be the eaperimentum 
erucis of any such theory: and our author, faithful to his great 
principle, fearlessly grapples with this problem, and attempts 
to account, on purely natural grounds, for the origin of the 
human mind. Were it not so sadly serious, his expositions on 
this point might provoke a smile. He tells us that there is a 
self-dynamic spirit in matter—that it is spirit which sets matter 
in motion ; that when “a cork is forced out of a bottle by the 
inclosed liquor,” the particles are “put into the motion of fer- 
mentation, and expanded by spirit.” This is what he calls “the 
spirit of vitality” which exists in vegetables, and is transfused 
into animals who are nourished by vegetable food,—of course 
also into carnivorous animals,—by a process which must ever re- 
main one of nature’s awful mysteries, but which is sufficiently 
exhibited to proclaim “one of her great working principles to be, 
that spirit is evolved out of matter, and outlives the body in 
which it is educated.” “This,” he tells us, “ may almost be re- 
garded as a demonstrated truth. Matter is full of spirit. This 
spirit is brought out of matter by vegetation. By means of vege- 
tation it is conveyed into animal frames, in which its purest 
essence centres in the brain.” “ This spirit thus conveyed to the 
brain, evolves, according to its various degrees, successive orders 
of faculties, limited in the lower animals te their first grades, 
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but in man presenting to our consideration three orders,” in- 
cluding consciousness, memory, reason, &c. “The spirit of 
vitality, first drawn out of matter by vegetation, and imbibed by 
him either directly from esculent herbs, or indirectly from the 
animals slaughtered for his use, is refined by his more perfect 
organs, and his subtler absorbents, into an intellectual essence !” 
Nay, the one grand purpose of the universe, is “ the evolvement 
of mind out of matter.” “ Progression, evolving mind out of 
matter is the end of being, the purpose of the great First Cause, 
in ordaining and maintaining that series of secondary causes and 
effects which we call Creation.” The author advances this theory 
with amazing confidence, and yet seems occasionally sensible that 
it may provoke no little ridicule, as when he anticipates the ob- 
jection that “the immortal soul” can scarcely be supposed to be 
brought into the body by the aid of “ salads and Sauer-kraut :” 
but he is proof against everything of this kind, and boldly 
affirms, without the slightest consciousness of an equivoque in 
the use of language, “the power that stirs the leaf of a plant, 
without external mechanical agency, is the same in tts nature as 
that which raises the finger of man-—-weak and imperfectly de- 
veloped indeed—still there it is;” and there we shall leave it, 
not caring at present to discuss the difference between one kind 
of spirit and another, or to demonstrate that alcohol is not intel- 
ligence ! 

To one who has accounted so satisfactorily for the production 
of the human mind, te problem of the origin of evil could pre- 
sent no verv formidable difficulty ; and accordingly he solves it 
in a trice. The fables of the Fall and of Original Sin are dis- 
carded at once as absurd legends :—and all evil, moral and phy- 
sical, is traced to the imagination as its prolific source,—imagin- 
ation which gives birth to “ unreal wants,” and which was “ the 
original motive power of the human mind to exceed the first 
wants of nature.” Hence the origin of wealth-worship; of 
luxury ; of the love of rank, and fame, and power: and hence all 
the desolating evils which followed in their train, and which 
have inundated both Church and State. Christianity itself has 
done little to check the progress of these evils, and has even, as 
it has been commonly taught, tended to aggravate and perpe- 
tuate them; but the true remedy is to be found in the reign of 
reason, which will dispel the delusions of the imagination, and 
constrain men to live according to the rules of practical morality 
in the view of a future state of being, as taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Here, however, the author approaches 2 topic which requires 
discreet handling, and, lest he should be mistaken for a Chris- 
tian, in the common sense of the term, he enters into an ex- 
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planation of his views, from which it is sufficiently plain that his 
creed, however elevating he may fancy it to be, is at least one of 
very scanty dimensions. He professes, indeed, the utmost reve- 
rence for Jesus of Nazareth :—“ All that I believe, all that I 
have said, and all that I have yet to say, I have learned from 
one to whom I look up as to the wisest and most perfect mortal 
that ever lived,—from Jesus of Nazareth himself—purest, holiest 
of created beings!” His character was the purest, the noblest, 
the most exalted, that can be found in the entire history of the 
world.” But admiring Jesus as a man, he does not acknowledge 
him either as the Son of God, or as THE CurisT: the latter 
epithet was not applied to him during his life, and was only 
appended to his name after his supposed resurrection: he was 
crucified, but crucifixion was not necessarily destructive of life— 
he swooned merely, but did not die, and in this state of apparent 
decease he was taken from the Cross. Pilate and the Roman 
authorities had a “ complicity in the escape of the intended 
victim to a fanatical persecution which they disapproved, but 
could not openly oppose ;” and “,the caution with which, for a 
short time, Jesus of Nazareth afterwards conversed with a few 
of his followers, and his speedy retirement from public observa- 
tion, show that the life, thus preserved, should not be exposed to 
further danger.” But when he re-appeared among his disci- 
ples, his seeming resurrection gave rise to mythical stories which 
were afterwards recorded in the Christian Scriptures: and not 
only was his resurrection attested, but his divinity also affirmed. 
Christianity in this sense arose first at Antioch, and “ the men 
from Cyprus and Cyrene, but more especially Lucius of the 
latter place, were THE TRUE authors of Christianity!” The 
present gospels were written after this change had occurred ; 
and have incorporated the philosophical doctrines of Platonism 
with the pure precepts of Jesus: and there can be no return to 
primitive religion as taught by him, otherwise than by the un- 
sparing excision of all the distinctive peculiarities of Christianity, 
as it has existed since the days of the Evangelist John, and the 
adoption of the theory of progress in connection with the simplest 
rules of practical duty. For all true religion is reduced to 
“a simple, intelligible digest of practical morality, designed to 
spiritualize human nature, and train mind for its separate and 
independent state of being, when liberated from its school of 
matter ;” and “the whole religion promulgated by Jesus of 
Nazareth is,—to love God, and to love our fellow-creatures, and 
by the full evolvement of these and their collateral duties, to fit 
ourselves for the future existence which is our destination.” 
Jesus performed no miraculous works, and taught no superna- 
tural truths: he was a good man, and an excellent moralist, 
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who taught men to live here in the view of a future state of 
being. Voila tout. 

Can it be necessary, in the present enlightened age, to offer 
an elaborate refutation of such an hypothesis as this? Are there 
many minds in the reading community so ignorant or unreflect- 
ing as to be incapable of discerning the groundlessness of its 
assumptions, or detecting the fallacies of its reasonings? May 
not the mere exposition be a sufficient exposure of it? Or if 
more be required, is it not enough merely to indicate such 
points as these—the assumption of the eternal existence of mat- 
ter, and of creation exclusively by Natural Law: the attempt to 
identify mind with a vital spirit existing in vegetables, extracted 
by animals, distilled by their peculiar organs, till its purest 
essence centres in the brain and constitutes the soul of man : the 
further attempt to account for the origin of evil by ascribing it 
entirely to the imagination, or a sense of “unreal wants ;” and 
the worse than Socinian, the thoroughly infidel theory of the 
origin of Christianity, which represents the Saviour not only as 
a mere mortal man, but as one who did not die even a martyr’s 
death, and who must have had some “ complicity” with Pilate, in 
managing those events which led to the story of his resurrection. 
On all these points, and many more, the author founds on thie 
most reckless and unauthorized assumptions, and seems to have 
no faculty for appreciating the weight either of philosophical or 
historical evidence. His grand discovery, that Lucius of Cyrene 
was the true author of Christianity, is certainly original, but we 
question whether it will greatly contribute to his renown. 


But we must pass on to a writer of a different class, whose 
ersonal history is one of deep and painful interest. Mr. Francis 
Villiam Newman, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, has 

recently published two works of an infidel tendency: the one 
entitled “ PHases or Faira; or Passages from the History of 
my Creed ;” and the other, “ THe Sout, her Sorrows and 
Aspirations; an Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, 
as the true basis of Theology.” 

It was long ago remarked by the acute and learned Bishop of 
Cesarea, that there are certain critical eras in the history of re- 
ligion, when the public mind undergoes a revolutionary change, 
and when men who are not converted by the truth, fall off and 
diverge from it, but by two different and even opposite routes— 
the one leading to superstition, the other to scepticism ; religion 
being exchanged for Ritualism in the former case, and for 
Rationalism in the latter. He tells us that in his own age,— 
the age of keen conflict between declining Polytheism and ad- 
vancing Christianity, when the power of divine truth came 
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home to the minds of the adherents of the ancient system, but 
without effecting a saving change, “ multitudes of those who 
had been previously buried in superstition, were awakened out 
of their dreamy slumbers, and their eye being opened, they 
began to perceive the deep deception of their hereditary faith : 
but trusting to their own light, they were led, even while they 
departed from the ancient road, by the different course which 
their reasoning took, to follow one or other of two opposite routes : 
some, disengaging themselves entirely from the whole system of 
fables, vilified and ridiculed the doctrines of their ancestors : 
others, shunning the reputation of Atheism, could neither main- 
tain the doctrine which had been previously admitted, nor alto- 
gether abandon it, and therefore proposing to flatter the com- 
monly received opinions, and to use them as allegories, they 
declared the histories of those who passed for gods in their coun- 
try, to be fables invented by the poets: and they dressed them 
up in certain physical explanations.”* <A partial revival of the 
form and ritual of Paganism was effected for a time by the 
allegorical interpreters of its symbols; while a deep-seated and 
growing scepticism was secretly undermining the foundations on 
which it reposed. 

We know not that this twofold tendency towards a super- 
stitious Ritualism on the one hand, and a sceptical Rationalism 
on the other, which seems to be incident to a critical era like 
the present, has ever been more strikingly or more instructively 
exemplified, at least in modern times, than in the case of the 
brothers NewMan. The one a polished Churchman, a profi- 
cient scholar, and an attractive preacher; impressed, too, in 
some measure by the truth, and devoted to the service of the 
Church,—recoiled, nevertheless, from the simplicity of the 
truth as it is in Jesus,—betook himself, for relief, to the doctrine 
of the Church and the sacraments,—found congenial food in the 
traditions of primitive times, and congenial employment in the 
defence of Episcopacy as an apostolical succession, and of bap- 
tism as a regenerating rite; till having exhausted the ritualism 
of the Church of England, and still thirsting for more, he passed 
over into the Church of Rome, and became, as a bishop of that 
communion, a sworn defender of its antichristian creed and 
worship. The other, the younger brother, himself a student at 
Oxford at the time when the elder was still resident there and 
was fast rising into reputation and influence among the adher- 
ents of the _ Naswsti's.s movement,—a thoughtful and accom- 
plished, but independent and inquisitive man,—acquainted in 
early life with the leading doctrines of evangelical religion, and 


* Eusesit: Preeparatio Evangelica : lib. ii. ¢. iv. 
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imbued to some extent with a spirit of religious earnestness, 
recoiled also, as his autobiographical sketch too sadly proves, 
from the simplicity of Christian truth; but taking a course 
directly contrary to that of his senior and more celebrated 
brother, hovel from step to step until he reached the lowest 
level of unbelief, and divested himself of every shred and frag- 
ment of historic faith in the truth of Christianity. 

The “ Phases of Faith, or Passages from the History of my 
Creed,” trace the progress of Mr. Francis Newman’s declension 
from something like an evangelical profession to the gulf of 
utter unbelief, in a way which we have felt to be at once pain- 
fully interesting and deeply instructive. His early intercourse 
with men holding evangelical opinions, and the influence which 
they seem for a time to have exerted over his mind, serve only 
to cast a deeper shade of melancholy over his subsequent aber- 
rations ; while the vigorous activity of his inquisitive mind, and 
the freshness and perspicuity of his manly English style, lead us 
to regret that one so well qualified to be an eloquent advocate 
for saving truth should have become an avowed abettor of deadly 
error. But he could not all at once throw off his former creed, 
or reach, per saltum, the unhappy position in which he now 
stands. He seems to have been first staggered at his “ con- 
firmation,” when the examining chaplain tested his memory 
rather than his faith, and when the bishop himself appeared to 
him “a made-up man, and a mere pageant ;” and this impres- 
sion was deepened whien he was called to subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles at Oxford in order to be admitted to the Univer- 
sity ; for although to himself “ subscription was no bondage, but 
pleasure,” yet, knowing that “ very few academicians could be 
said to believe them, and that of the young men not one in five 
seemed to have any religious convictions at all,” he felt “ that 
the system of compulsory subscription was hollow, false, and 
wholly evil.” This was the crisis of his mental history ; and 
from this point he gradually descended, discarding one doctrine 
after another, till he retained not one of the distinctive truths of 
Christianity. But the progressive aberration of his mind is 
deeply instructive, and affords a sad commentary on the truth of 
the adage, —“ Facilis descensus Averni.” He began by doubting 
and at length discarding the doctrine of Christ’s imputed right- 
eousness, still clinging, however, to that of his vicarious sufferings 
and atoning death; then he was led to question the reality of 
Christ’s human nature after his ascension; then the sanctity and 
permanent obligation of the Sabbath, for which he had previously 
“ endured a sort of martyrdom,” and “ fallen into a painful and 
injurious conflict with a superior kinsman, by refusing to obey 
his orders on the Sunday ;” then the authority of the Old 
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Testament Scriptures, which were treated, like the ceremonies 
of the former dispensation, as “ weak and beggarly elements ;” 
then the doctrine of the Atonement; then the Athanasian Creed; 
then the rite of infant baptism ; then the authority of the Epis- 
copate; then the doctrine of the Trinity; then the validity of 
the historical evidence; then all the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
vinism ; then the eternal punishment of the wicked; then the 
Incarnation, and the sinlessness of the Saviour; then the Canon 
of the Old and New Testaments, and generally the letter of 
Scripture, with its authenticity, inspiration, and infallible autho- 
rity; then the evidence of miracles and of prophecy. Still 
Christ remained, and, as he thought, some doctrines concerning 
Christ. But at length his historic faith broke down altogether, 
and Christ, as well as Satan, disappeared entirely from his 
mental view. “ My historical conception of Jesus had so gra- 
dually melted into dimness, that He had receded out of my 
practical religion, I knew not exactly when.” Christ and the 
devil had thus faded away out of my spiritual vision ; there were 
left the more vividly God and man.” 

His sad career need scarcely be traced further. It may be 
instructive, however, to notice that long after he had discarded 
many of the most peculiar and fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith, he still spoke, with apparent warmth, of his reve- 
rence for Scripture ; and even when he had conclusively aban- 
doned all historic faith in the miracles of Scripture and the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus, he still held that he might possess the substance 
of Christianity. When he had given up the Bible, he writes, 
“ Many persons will be apt to say, ‘ of course, then, you gave up 
Christianity ? Far from it. I gave up all that was clearly un- 
tenable, and clung the firmer to all that still appeared sound.” 
And even at a later stage, when Christ was abandoned as well 
as the Bible, he still clung to the belief that he had, or might 
have, whatever was essential to true spiritual religion; for “ re- 
ligion is a state of sentiment toward God,” a sentiment which 
pervades the Bible, but which is implied everywhere, viz., “ the 
intimate sympathy of the pure and perfect God with the heart of 
each faithful worshipper.” 

This is a mournful history ; and all the more when it is viewed 
in the light of contrast with the opposite course of the elder 
brother, to whom some touching allusions are made in these 
pages, which can hardly fail to be read with deep interest. Thus 
at an early stage he writes— 


“One person there was at Oxford who might have seemed my 
natural adviser; his name, character, and religious peculiarities have 
been so made public property, that I need not shrink to name him ;— 
I mean my elder brother, the Rev. John Henry Newman. As a warm- 
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hearted and generous brother, who exercised towards me paternal 
cares, I esteemed him and felt a deep gratitude; as a man of various 
culture and peculiar genius, I admired and was proud of him; but 
my doctrinal religion impeded my loving him as much as he deserved, 
and even justified my feeling some distrust of him. He never shewed 
any strong attraction towards those whom I regarded as spiritual per- 
sons; on the contrary, I thought him stiff and cold towards them. 
Moreover, soon after his ordination, he had startled and distressed 
me by adopting the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration; and, in 
rapid succession, worked out views which I regarded as full-blown 
‘Popery.’ I speak of the years 1823-6. Jt is strange to think that 
twenty years more had to pass before he learned the place to which his 
doctrines belonged.” “In the earliest period of my Oxford residence, 
I fell into uneasy collision with him concerning Episcopal powers. 
I had on one occasion dropped something disrespectful against bishops 
or a bishop—something which, if it had been said about a clergyman, 
would have passed unnoticed—but my brother checked and reproved 
me—as I thought, very uninstructively—for ‘ wanting reverence 
towards bishops.’” ‘To find my brother thus stop my mouth, was a 
puzzle, and impeded all free speech towards him. In fact, I very soon 
left off the attempt at intimate religious intercourse with him, or 
asking counsel as of one who could sympathize. We talked, indeed, 
a great deal on the surface of religious matters: and on some ques- 
tions I was overpowered, and received a temporary bias from his 
superior knowledge; but as time went on, and my own intellect 
ripened, I distinctly felt that his arguments were too fine-drawn and 
subtile, often elaborately missing the moral points, and the main 
‘points, to rest on some ecclesiastical fiction: and his conclusions were 
to me so marvellous and painful, that I constantly thought I had 
mistaken him. In short, he was my senior by a very few years; 
nor was there any elder resident~at ‘Oxford, accessible to me, who 
united all the qualities which I wanted in an adviser.” 





Again, at a later stage, we find him saying— 


‘“‘ Now began a time of deep and critical trial to me and to my creed. 
The Tractariau movement was just commencing in 1833. My bro- 
ther was taking a position in which he was bound to shew that he 
could sacrifice private love to ecclesiastical dogma ; and upon learn- 
ing that I had spoken at some small meetings of religious people, 
(which he interpreted, I believe, to be an assuming of the Priest’s 
office), he separated himself entirely from my private friendship and 
acquaintance. To the public this may have some interest, as indi- 
cating the disturbing excitement which animated that cause ; but my 
reason for naming the fact here, is solely to exhibit the practical 
positions into which I myself was thrown. In my brother's conduct 
there was not a shade of unkindness, and I have not a thought of 
complaining. My distress was naturally great, until I had fully ascer- 
tained from him that I had given him no personal offence.” 
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And again, at a still later period— 


“ How many of my seniors at Oxford I had virtually despised, 
because they were not evangelical! Had I had opportunity of test- 
ing them spiritually? or, had I the faculty of so doing? Had I not 
really condemned them as unspiritual barely because of their creed ? 
My heart smote me on account of one. I had a brother, with whose 
name all England was resounding for praise or blame: from his 
sympathies, through pure hatred of Popery, I had long since turned 
away. What was this but to judge him by his creed? ‘True, his 
whole theory was nothing but Romanism transferred to England : 
but, what then?” ‘ My brother surely was struggling after truth, 
fighting for freedom to his own heart and mind, against Church 
articles and stagnancy of thought. For this he deserved both sym- 
pathy and love; but I, alas! had not known and seen his excellence. 
But now God had taught me more largeness by bitter sorrow, work- 
ing the peaceable fruit of righteousness. At last, then, I might 
admire my brother. I therefore wrote to him a letter of contrition. 
Some change, either in his mind or in his view of my position, had 
taken place, and I was happy to find him once more able, not only to 
feel fraternally, as he had always done, but to act fraternally. Never- 
theless, to this day it is to me a painfully unsolved mystery, how a mind 
can claim its freedom in order to establish bondage. For the peculiarities 
of Romanism I feel nothing, and I can pretend nothing, but contempt, 
hatred, disgust, or horror. But this system of falsehood, fraud, and 
unscrupulous and unrelenting ambition will never be destroyed while 
Protestants keep up their insane anathemas against opinion.” 


The case of the two brothers suggests some seasonable les- 
sons as to the present practical duty of the Government and 
people of England. The first and most urgent duty of both 
is to secure a radical reform in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge—so as to prevent, if possible, the increase both 
of superstition and scepticism in institutions which ought to be 
nurseries alike for the Church and the Commonwealth. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that whatever arguments may be 
urged in defence of subscription to articles on the part of the 
teachers, no good reason can be alleged for the compulsory im- 
position of subscription on the students, as a condition for their 
receiving the benefits of a university education, and that its 
effect on the minds of many is deeply injurious. But the aboli- 
tion of the students’ test will be of little avail, unless also some 
more effectual provision can be made for a sound system of 
theological education. Had there been three such men in Ox- 
ford as Owen, Baxter, and Howe, at the commencement of the 
Tractarian heresy, it would have been nipped in the bud. At 
present, the course of preferment lies not from the church to 
the university, but from the university to the church; and hence 
the men of age and standing and influence are draughted off, 
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instead of being left to devote their lives to the training of an 
educated and pious ministry. This is a grievous evil; and we 
see the effect of it in the lamentable perversions over which the 
Church of England has so much reason to mourn. 

The fact that two brothers, both eminently gifted, and both 
educated at the same seat of learning, have equally abandoned 
the Church of England, and gone over, the one to Popery and 
the other to Infidelity, is surely fitted to awaken some inquiry in 
regard to the method of education which prevails at that vener- 
able seat of learning, and to suggest the necessity of some more 
effectual provision for a thorough course of apologetic and syste- 
matic theology. It is quite apparent from the recorded history 
of Mr. Francis Newman’s creed, that he had not been thoroughly 
instructed in any one branch either of the evidences or of the 
doctrinal truths of revealed religion. He tells us himself, in- 
deed, with amiable and somewhat amusing simplicity, of the 
occasion on which he opened in a gentleman’s library a presenta- 
tion copy of a Unitarian Treatise, and adds, “ It was the first 
Unitarian book of which I had even seen the outside, and I 
handled it with timid curiosity as if by stealth.” We submit, 
that this is not the way in which the Church can hope to rear a 
race of manly, vigorous theologians, adequate to the exigencies 
of the present critical times—that students of theology must be 
so trained as to acquire a competent knowledge, not only of the 
doctrines which they are afterwards to teach, but also of the 
systems to which these doctrines are opposed ; and that, in any 
well-regulated and really effective course of theological educa- 
tion, they should not be required to take their information on 
these subjects on trust or at second-hand, but should be per- 
mitted and even encouraged to become acquainted with the best 
writers in support of heterodox opinions; with Bellarmine and 
Socinus, with Arminius and Episcopius, not less than with 
Melancthon and Calvin, or Witsius and Owen. Fas est etiam 
ab hoste doceri: and assuredly the Romish Church does not send 
forth her priests and missionaries unfurnished with that informa- 
tion which is necessary to fit them for meeting on the arena of 
controversy with the ablest opponents of their system, and which 
can only be gathered from a careful study of the principal works 
which have appeared in explanation or defence of the Protestant 
cause. 

In the present state of Europe a loud call is addressed to all 
the Churches of the Reformation for combined action and sys- 
tematic effort in defence of the bulwarks of their common faith ; 
and for such a course of thorough theological education as may 
serve, under the Divine blessing, to qualify their future minis- 
ters for the great and final struggle which seems to be so near 
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at hand. For the works which have recently emanated from 
the British press are not to be regarded merely as individual 
and isolated cases of infidelity, but as specimens of a style of 
thought, or rather as symptoms of a spirit of speculation, which 
pervades a large and growing class in the community, and which, 
unless it be speedily arrested, may issue in a wide-spread and 
desolating infidelity. In proof of this we need scarcely refer to 
any other evidence than that which is furnished so abundantly 
by the voluminous speculations of Auguste Comte. Of the high 
merits of this writer, considered simply as an expounder of phy- 
sical science, we are disposed to speak with the utmost admira- 
tion and respect: for few have appeared in modern times who 
have exhibited such a profound knowledge of its various depart- 
ments or of their mutual relations, and none who has an equal 
power of expressing his thoughts in clear, terse, and vigorous 
language. But M. Comte is not only a declared unbeliever in 
Christianity, and an avowed atheist ; he is, or wishes to become 
the founder of an infidel Propaganda; and has constructed a 
scheme by which he hopes to unite the leading nations of Europe 
in opposition to the Christian Church, and in support of a new 
and hitherto unheard-of worship. In his ponderous work, en- 
titled, “ A Course of the Positive Philosophy,” extending to six 
densely-printed volumes, and comprising a vast amount of scien- 
tific speculation, he had announced the great fundamental law 
of human development, by which, as he conceives, society must 
necessarily pass through several successive states, commencing 
with Fetichism, and reaching through the intermediate stages 
of Polytheism and Monotheism,—that critical era in which all 
theology must disappear under the powerful solvent of meta- 
physics, and at length be superseded entirely by Positivism, 
which, recognising neither efficient nor final causes as legitimate 
subjects of human inquiry, should confine itself to the observa- 
tion of facts, and their co-ordination under general Jaws. And 
in a more recent tract, whose title we have prefixed to this 
article, he has announced the scheme of public commemoration, 
which he proposes as a substitute for Christian worship. The 
present state of the Positive philosophy may seem, indeed, to 
afford little ground for his confident hopes; for M. Comte 
makes the naive confession, incidentally, but not the less truly, 
that hitherto “ the Positive School” consists of himself alone— 
(Ecole Positive jusq’ici essentiellement réduite a moi seul;) but 
the solitary thinker has sublime visions before him: he proposes 
to found an atheistic community in the world, the true “ Church 
of the Future,” which shall be duly organized, and furnished 
with a hierarchy of suitable office-bearers. There must be the 
institution of a spiritual class or priesthood, distinct from and in- 
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dependent of the temporal power; there must be a vast society, 
not national, but cosmopolitan, framed as nearly as possible after 
the model of Catholicism, which is regarded as the noblest pro- 
duct of the wisdom and policy of the past. This society, abjur- 
ing all theology, and cultivating only the various branches of 
science, is destined ultimately to regenerate the world. It may 
have, like the Romish hierarchy, a Pope or elective chief; per- 
haps also an order of celibacy, and a set of monastic institutions, 
but will differ from it in the total negation of the theological 
element, while it will aim at the same universal ascendency, and 
retain all its most powerful engines of public influence. It must 
be limited, in the first instance, to the élite or advanced .guard 
of humanity, and will be satisfied with Europe as the present 
field of its operations, while it cherishes the hope of ultimately 
embracing the whole world. In the meantime France is best 
prepared for the reception of its lessons, and next to France, 
Italy; then Germany, England, and Spain. These five na- 
tions, therefore, are to be represented in a Central Committee, 
(Comité Positif occidental,) consisting of thirty members, each 
nation having a number of representatives proportioned to its 
aptitude for the task: France eight, England seven, Italy siz, 
Germany five, and Spain four ; this committee to sit at first, but 
not invariably, in Paris, and to constitute “the Permanent 
Council of the Church Positive for the re-organization of 
Europe!” 

We might have been disposed to smile at this project as the 
visionary day-dream of a man very learned but not very wise, 
had we not heard that a Society has actually been instituted at 
Paris with a view to its realization, and that, under their auspices, 
M. Comte has recently issued the astounding programme which 
we now proceed to lay before our readers. The “ Positive Cal- 
endar,” or Almanac, is designed to regulate “ the systematic 
worship of Humanity, which has love for its principle, order for 
its base, and progress for its end.” It exhibits a general system 
of public commemoration similar to that of the festivals and 
saints’ days of the Catholic Church, but destined to supersede 
them, and to guide the final transition of the great Western 
Republic on its inevitable passage from theology to Atheism. 
M. Comte adopts a new division of the year, and makes it to 
consist of thirteen months, each of four weeks. The division of 
time into weeks is preserved, as also the distinctive character of 
the Sabbath, that, in superseding Catholicism, Positivism may 
still afford the means of sanctifying active life by a suitable 

eriodic culture of the popular mind and of social sentiment. 
he systematic worship of humanity, which is declared to be the 
final and definitive form of religion, is described as being either 
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concrete or abstract: the former celebrates the past, the latter 
represents the future; this being the higher and the ultimate 
landing-place, but that the best adapted to the present circum- 
stances of society. It is a system of hero-worship, in which all 
the benefactors of mankind are commemorated, in whatever age 
or clime they may have been born, and whatever creed or wor- 
ship they may have followed. It is designed to celebrate the 
series of ancestors, intellectual and social, of the grand western 
family of man. They are divided into three classes, correspond- 
ing to gods, heroes, and saints; and one of the first class is 
made to preside over a month, another, of the second class, over 
a week, and another, of the third class, over a day. With these 
explanations we proceed to exhibit a specimen of the Calendar 
of Infidel Worship, as drawn up for a year by M. Comte :— 


First Month,—Mosss and Theocracy. 


First Week. Second Week. Third Week. Fourth Week, 
1. Monday, Prometheus. Belus. Fo-HI. Abraham. 
2. Tuesday, Hercules. Sesostris. Lao-Tseu. Samuel. 
3. Wednesday, Orpheus. Menou. Meng-Tseu. Solomon. 
4. Thursday, Ulysses. Cyrus. Theoe. of Thibet. Isaiah. 
5. Friday, Lycurgus, Zoroaster. Theoc. of Japan. John Baptist. 
6. Saturday, Romulus. Druids, (Ossian.) Manco-Capac, Harounal Raschid. 
7. SABBATH, Numa. Bouppua. ConFUciUs. MauomMeET. 

Second Month,—Homer and Ancient Poetry. 

First Week. Second Week. Third Week, Fourth Week. 
1. Monday, Hesiod. Scopas. Esop. Ennius. 
2. Tuesday, Tyrtzus. Zeuxis. Aristophanes. _—_ Lucretius. 
3. Wednesday, Anacreon, Ictinus. Terence. Horace. 
4, Thursday, Pindar. Praxiteles. Phedrus. Tibullus. 
5. Friday, Sophocles. Lysippus. Juvenal. Ovid, 
6. Saturday, Theocritus. Apelles. Lucian, Lucan. 
7. SappatH, AiscuyLus. Puipias. P.Lautus. VIRGIL. 

Sixth Month,—St. Pau and Catholicism. 

First Week. Second Week. Third Week. Fourth Week. 
1. Monday, St. Luke. Constantine. St. Benedict. F. Xavier. 
2. Tuesday, St. Cyprian. Theodosius. St. Boniface. C. Borromeo. 
3. Wednesday, St. Athanasius. St. Chrysostom. St. Isidore. St. Theresa. 
4. Thursday, St. Jerome. St. Pulcheria Lanfranc. Vincent de Paul. 
5. Friday, St. Ambrose. St. Genevieve. Heloise. Bourdaloue. 
6. Saturday, St. Monica. St. Gregory. Architects of W. Penn, 


middle age. 
7. Sunpay, St. AuGusTin. HILDEBRAND. Sr. Bernarp.  Bossuer. 


Eighth Month,—Danre and the Modern Epopée. 


First Week. Second Week. Third Week. Fourth Week. 
1. Monday, The Troubadours. L, de Vinci. Froissart. Petrarch. 
2 Tuesday, Boccaccio. Michael Angelo. Camoens. T. A. Kempis. 
3. Wednesday, Rabelais. Holbein. Span’-Romancers.Mad™e Lafayette. 
4. Thursday, Cervantes. Poussin. Chateaubriand. Fenelon. 
5. Friday, Fontaine. Murillo. Walter Scott. | Klopstock. 
6. Saturday, De Foe. Teniers. Manzoni. Byron. 
7. Sunpay, ARIOSTO. RaPHAEL. Tasso. MILTON. 
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Thirteenth Month,—Bicuat and Modern Science. 


First Week. Second Week. Third Week. Fourth Week. 
1. Monday, Copernicus. Vieta. Bergmann. Harvey. 
2. Tuesday, Kepler. Wallis. Priestley. Boérhaave. 
3. Wednesday, Huyghens. Clairaut. Cavendish. Linneus. 
4, Thursday, Jas. Bernouilli, Euler. Guyton Morveau. Haller. 
5. Friday, Bradley. D’Alembert. Berthollet. Lamarck. 
6. Saturday, Voltaire. Lagrange. Berzelius. Broussais. 
7. SaBBatH, GALILEO. NEWTON. LAVOISIER. GALL. 


But jam satis. It is remarkable, that while the names of 
Moses, Solomon, Paul, John the Baptist, and John the Evan- 
gelist, Justin, Clement, and Origen, are all commemorated in 
conjunction with those of Bouddha, Confucius, and Mahomet, no 
mention is made of Jesus CHRIST,—a singular omission in any 
view which can be taken of it, whether it arise from a latent 
consciousness of His unparalleled character,—or from a feeling of 
scepticism, such as is indicated in the only allusion which is made 
to Fim as the real or imaginary founder of Christianity—“ /e 
fondateur réel ou idéal.” It is also remarkable that he omits 
those who are conceived to have been mere destructives, such as 
Luther, Calvin, and Rousseau, while Voltaire is admitted, but 
only as a tragic poet; and further, that the additional day in 
leap-year is devoted, at least for half an age to come, to the 
solemn public reprobation of the three great obstructives to human 
progress, Julian, Philip IL., and Naro.eon ! 

Such is the Positive Pantheon, and such its Calendar of 
Saints. Infidelity would fain become world-wide, like Popery ; 
and it seeks to assimilate its organization and its rites to that 
masterpiece of Satan’s policy. 
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Art. I1I.—1. The Personal History and Experience of David Cop- 
perfield the Younger. By Cuarves Dickens. London, 1850. 

2. The History of Pendennis. By WiLLiAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. London, 1850. 


THacKeray and Dickens, Dickens and Thackeray—the two 
names now almost necessarily go together. It is some years 
since Mr. Thackeray, whose reputation as an author had until 
then, we believe, been of somewhat limited extent, suddenly 
appeared in the field of literature already so successfully occupied 
by Mr. Dickens. But the intrusion, if it may be called such, 
was made with so much talent, and so much applause followed 
it, that since that time the two have gone on as peers and rivals. 
From the printing-house of the same publishers they have simul- 
taneously, during the last few years, sent forth their monthly 
instalments of amusing fiction—Dickens his “ Dombey” and 
his “ Copperfield,” and Thackeray his “ Vanity Fair” and his 
“ Pendennis.” Hence the public has learned to think of them 
in indissoluble connexion as friendly competitors for the prize 
of light literature. There is, indeed, a third writer often and 
worthily named along with them—Mr. Douglas Jerrold. But 
though, when viewed in the general as humorists and men of 
inventive talent, the three do form a triad, so that it is hardly 
possible to discuss the merits of any one of them without referring 
to the other two, yet, as the characteristic form of Mr. Jerrold’s 
literary activity has not been specially that of the popular nove- 
list, he is not associated with his two eminent contemporaries 
so closely, in this denomination, as they are associated with each 
other. As the popular novelists of the day, Dickens and Thack- 
eray, and again, Thackeray and Dickens, divide the public atten- 
tion. And as the public has learned thus to think of them together, 
so also, using its privilege of chatting and pronouncing judgments 
about whatever interests it, it has learned to set off the merits of 
the one against those of the other, and to throw as much light 
into the criticism of each as can be derived from the trick of 
contrast. One party of readers prefers Dickens, and points out, 
with an ardour almost polemical, that Thackeray wants such and 
such qualities which are conspicuous in their favourite; another 
party wears the Thackeray colours, and contends, with equal 
pertinacity, that in certain respects Thackeray is the superior 
writer. Very much the same things, we believe, are said on 
this subject both by ladies and by gentlemen at all literary parties. 
Now, though we cannot say that the public has as yet gone very 
deep in their discriminations between the two favourites, and 
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though we are of opinion that, with all our grumblings and criti- 
cisms, we should be willing to leave both writers to go on in 
their own way, and only be too glad that we have such a pair 
of writers to cheer on against each other at all; yet we think 
that, in this notion of contrast, the public has really got hold of 
a good thread for a critic to pursue, and we mean, as far as 
possible, throughout this paper, to avail ourselves of it. 

It is admitted that both writers are as well represented in their 
last as in any of their previous productions. “ Copperfield,” 
according to the general voice of the critics, is one of the best of 
Mr. Dickens's stories, written with decidedly more care and effort 
than its immediate predecessors, as if the author had determined 
to shew the captious public that his genius was as fine and fresh 
as ever. And though we have heard “ Pendennis” described as 
a mere continuation of “ Vanity Fair,” and no advance upon it 
in point of excellence, we believe the general opinion to be that 
Mr. Thackeray has not discredited himself by his recent perform- 
ance, but has rather increased his popularity. Moreover, no 
two stories are better calculated to illustrate, in the way of con- 
trast, the characteristic peculiarities of their respective authors. 
The very spirit and philosophy of all Mr. Dickens’s writings is 
that which we find expressed in the character and life of David 
Copperfield, so that, did we want to describe that spirit and 
philosophy in a single term, we should not be far wrong in 
calling it Copperfieldism ; and, on the other hand, in no work 
has Mr. Thackeray exhibited so fully that caustic, thoroughly 
British, and yet truly original humour, with which he regards 
the world and its ways, as in his sketch of the Life and Adven- 
tures of Mr. Arthur Pendennis. When we say “ Pendennis” 
and “ Copperfield,” therefore, it is really the same as if we said 
Thackeray and Dickens. And this facility of finding the two 
authors duly contrasted in the two stories, is increased by the 
fact that the stories are in some respects very similar. In both 
we have the life and education of a young man related, from his 
childhood and school-time to that terminus of all novels, the happy 
marriage-point ; in the one, the life and education of the orphan 
child of a poor gentleman in Suffolk ; in the other, the life and 
education of the only son of a West of England squire, with a long 
Cornish pedigree. In both, too, the hero becomes a literary 
man, so that the author, in following him, finds room for allu- 
sions to London literary life. There are even some resemblances 
of a minuter kind, such as the existence in both stories of a mys- 
terious character of the outlaw species, who appears at intervals 
to ask money and throw the respectable folks of the drama into 
consternation ; from which one might imagine that the authors, 
during the progress of their narratives, were not ashamed to take 
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hints from each other. But however that may be, there can be 
no doubt that the general external similarity that there is between 
the two stories will serve to throw into relief their essential dif- 
ferences of style and spirit. 

These differences are certainly very great. Although follow- 
ing exactly the same literary walk, and both great favourites 
with the public, there are perhaps no two writers so dissimilar as 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thackeray. To begin with a matter which, 
though in the order of strict science it comes last, as involving 
and depending on all the others,—the matter of style or lan- 

uage: here everybody must recognise a remarkable difference 
between the two authors. If Messrs. Bradbury and Evans would 
furtively supply us with a page of the manuscript of “ Copper- 
field,” together with a corresponding page of the manuscript of 
“ Pendennis,” we should probably be able, on comparing the two, 
and examining the state of their penmanship, to detect some 
characteristic differences in the habits of composition of the two 
novelists, and to say which of them is, on the whole, the more 
careful and trained, and which the more easy and fluent writer. 
Nay, even without having such an unusual facility afforded to 
us, we might, by way of a first attempt in the graphiological art, 
try to infer something or other (and we advise our readers to 
infer it) from a comparison of the free and somewhat dashing 
penmanship of Dickens, as exhibited to the public in the printed 
specimens, with the neat and elegant writing of those stray auto- 
graphs of Thackeray, which, in exploring the albums of our fair 
friends, we have occasionally seen. But in such a case we prefer 
having recourse to a receipt of our own, which we have usually 
found effectual when we wanted some insight into the mechanism 
of an author’s style. This receipt, which we impart to the reader 
on the condition that he make no ungrateful application of it, is 
that the critic should deliberately copy out with his own hand 
a suitable paragraph or two from the author whose manner he 
wishes to study. By this means the critic attaches himself, as it 
were, to the author in the act of composition, and is able to dis- 
cover much—not only haste or slovenliness, if there is any; not 
only superfluous expression, false metaphor, or bad punctuation ; 
but also the tricks of association, the intellectual connexions and 
minute flights by which the author leaps from thought to thought 
and from phrase to phrase. We have selected a passage from 
“ Copperfield,” and one from “ Pendennis,” whereon the reader, 
while enjoying them for their own sake, may, if he chooses, try 
his ingenuity. That the test may be the fairer the passages 
selected are as nearly as possible in the same par Hed key. 


Glance at a Model Prison.—“ It being then just dinner-time, we went, 
first into the great kitchen, where every prisoner's dinner was in course 
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of being set out separately, (to be handed to him in his cell,) with the 
regularity and precision of clock-work. I said aside, to Traddles, that 
I wondered whether it occurred to anybody that there was a striking 
contrast between these plentiful repasts of choice quality, and the din- 
ners, not to say of paupers, but of soldiers, sailors, labourers, the great 
bulk of the honest working community, of whom not one man in five 
hundred ever dined half so well. But I learned that the ‘ system’ 
required high living; and, in short, to dispose of the system, once for 
all, I found that on that head and on all others, ‘ the system’ put an 
end to all doubts, and disposed of all anomalies. Nobody appeared to 
have the least idea that there . 1s any other system, but the system, 
to be considered. As we were going through some of the magnificent 
passages, 1 inquired of Mr. Creakle and his friends, what were supposed 
to be the main advantages of this all-governing and universally over- 
riding system. I found them to be the perfect isolation of prisoners-— 
so that no one man in confinement there knew anything about another ; 
and the reduction of prisoners to a wholesome state of mind, leading to 
sincere contrition and repentance. Now, it struck me, when we began 
to visit individuals in their cells, and to traverse the passages in which 
those cells were, and to have the manner of going to chapel and so 
forth, explained to us, that there was a strong probability of the pri- 
soners knowing a good deal about each other, and of their carrying on 
a pretty complete system of intercourse. This, at the time I write, 
has been proved, I believe, to be the case; but as it would have been 
flat blasphemy against the system to have hinted such a doubt then, I 
looked out for the penitents as diligently as 1 could. And here again, 
I had great misgivings. I found as prevalent a fashion in the form of 
the penitence, as I had left outside in the forms of the coats and waist- 
coats in the windows of the tailors’ shops. J found a vast amount of 
profession, varying very little in character: varying very little (which 
I thought exceedingly suspicious) even in words. I found a great 
many foxes, disparaging whole vineyards of inaccessible grapes; but 
I found very few foxes whom I would have trusted within reach of a 
bunch. Above all, I found that the most professing men were the 
greatest objects of interest; and that their conceit, their vanity, their 
want of excitement, and their love of deception, (which many of them 
possessed to an almost incredible extent, as their histories shewed, ) all 
prompted to these professions, and were all gratified by them.”— 


Copperfield, pp. 603, 604. 


Glance at an Inn of Court.—* If we could but get the history of a 
single day as it is passed in any one of those four-storied houses in 
the dingy court where our friends Pen and Warrington dwelt, some 
Temple Asmodeus might furnish us with a queer volume. There 
may be a grave Parliamentary counsel on the ground-floor, who drives 
off to Belgravia at dinner-time, when his clerk, too, becomes a gentle- 
man, and goes away to entertain his friends and to take his pleasure. 
But a short time since he was hungry and briefless in some garret of 
the Inn; lived by stealthy literature ; hoped, and waited, and sickened, 
and no clients came; exhausted his own means and his friends’ kind- 
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ness; had to remonstrate humbly with duns, and to implore the 
patience of poor creditors. Ruin seemed to be staring him in the 
face, when, behold a turn of the wheel of fortune, and the lucky 
wretch in possession of one of those prodigious prizes which are some- 
times drawn in the great lottery of the Bar. Many a better lawyer 
than himself does not make a fifth part of the income of his clerk, 
who, a few months since, could scarcely get credit for blacking for his 
master’s unpaid boots. On the first floor, perhaps, you will have a 
venerable man whose name is famous, who has lived for half a century 
in the Inn, whose brains are full of books, and whose shelves are 
stored with classical and legal lore. He has lived alone all these fifty 
years, alone and for himself, amassing learning, and compiling a for- 
tune. Hecomes home now at night from the Club, where he has been 
dining freely, to the lonely chambers where he lives a godless old 
recluse. When he dies, his Inn will erect a tablet to his honour, and 
his heirs burn a part of his library. Would you like to have such a 
prospect for your old age, to store up learning and money, and end 
so? But we must not linger too long by Mr. Doomsday’s door. 
Worthy Mr. Grump lives over him, who is also an ancient inhabitant 
of the Inn, and who, when Doomsday comes home to read Catullus, 
is sitting down with three steady seniors of his standing, to a steady 
rubber at whist, after a dinner at which they have consumed their 
three steady bottles of Port. You may see the old boys asleep at the 
Temple Church of a Sunday. Attorneys seldom trouble them, and 
they have small fortunes of their own. On the other side of the third 
landing, where Pen and Warrington live, till long after midnight sits 
Mr. Paley, who took the highest honours, and who is a fellow of his 
College ; who will sit and read and note cases until two o’clock in the 
morning; who will rise at seven, and be at the pleader’s chambers as 
soon as they are open, where he will work until an hour before dinner- 
time; who will come home from the Hall and read and note cases 
again until dawn next day, when perhaps Mr. Arthur Pendennis and 
his friend Mr. Warrington are returning from some of their wild ex- 
peditions, How differently employed Mr. Paley has been! He has 
not been throwing himself away: he has only been bringing a great 
intellect laboriously down to the comprehension of a mean subject, 
and, in his fierce grasp of that, resolutely excluding from his mind 
all higher thoughts, all the wisdom of philosophers and historians, all 
the thoughts of poets; all wit, fancy, reflection, art, love, truth alto- 
gether—so that he may master that enormous legend of the law, which 
he purposes to gain his livelihood by expounding.”—Pendennis, vol. i. 
pp. 290-292. 


Now, after transcribing these two extracts, we must say that 
our impression of the difference between the two authors in the 
matter of style is very much what it has always been from a 
general reading acquaintance with their works; namely, that 
Mr. Thackeray is the more terse and idiomatic, and Mr. 
Dickens the more diffuse and luxuriant writer. Both seem to 
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be easy penmen, and to have language very readily at their com- 
mand; both also seem to convey their meaning as simply as they 
can, and to be careful, according to their notions of verbal accu- 
racy; but in Mr. Dickens’s sentences there is a leafiness, a ten- 
dency to,words and images, for their own sake; whereas in Mr. 
Thackerfy’s one sees the stem and outline of the thought better. 
We have no great respect for that canon of style which demands 
in English writers the use of Saxon in preference to Latin words, 
thinking that a rule to which there are natural limitations, vari- 
able with the writer’s aim and with the subject he treats; but 
we should suppose that critics who do regard the rule would find 
Mr. Thackeray’s style the more accordant with it. On the whole, 
if we had to choose passages at random, to be set before young 
scholars as examples of easy and vigorous English composition, 
we would take them rather from Thackeray than from Dickens 
There is a Horatian strictness, a racy strength, in Mr. Thack- 
eray’s expressions, even in his more level and tame passages, 
which we miss in the corresponding passages in Mr. Dickens’s 
writings, and in which we seem to recognise the effect of those 
classical studies through which an accurate and determinate, 
though somewhat bald, use of words becomes a fixed habit. In 
the ease, and, at the same time, thorough polish and propriety 
with which Mr. Thackeray can use slang words, we seem espe- 
cially to detect the University man. Snob, swell, buck, gent, 
fellow, fogy—these, and many more such expressive appella- 
tives, not yet sanctioned by the Dictionary, Mr. ‘Thackeray em- 
ploys more frequently, we believe, than any other living writer, 
and yet always with unexceptionable taste. In so doing he is 
conscious, no doubt, of the same kind of security that permits 
Oxford and Cambridge men, and even, as we can testify, Oxford 
and Cambridge clergymen, to season their conversation with 
similar words—namely, the evident air of educated manliness with 
which they can be introduced, and which, however rough the 
guise, no one can mistake. In the use of the words genteel, 
vulgar, female, and the like—words which men diffident of their 
own breeding are observed not to risk; as well as in the art of 
alternating gracefully between the noun lady and the noun wo- 
man, the Scylla and Charybdis, if we may so say, of shy talkers— 
Mr. Thackeray is also a perfect master, commanding his lan- 
guage in such cases with an unconscious ease, not unlike that 
which enables the true English gentleman he is so fond of por- 
traying, either to name titled personages of his acquaintance with- 
out seeming a tuft-hunter, or to refrain from naming them with- 
out the affectation of Radicalism. In Mr. Dickens, of course, we 
have the same perfect taste and propriety ; but in him the result 
appears to arise, if we may so express ourselves, rather from the 
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keen and feminine sensibility of a fine genius, whose instinct is 
always for the pure and beautiful, than from the self-possession 
of a mind correct under any circumstances, by discipline and 
sure habit. Where Mr. Dickens is not exerting himself, that is, 
in passages of mere equable narrative or description, where there 
is nothing to move or excite him, his style, as we have already 
said, seems to us more careless and languid than that of Mr. 
Thackeray ; sometimes, indeed, a whole page is only redeemed 
from weakness by those little touches of wit and those humor- 
ous turns of conception which he knows so well how to sprinkle 
over it. It is due to Mr. Dickens to state, however, that 
in this respect his “ Copperfield” is one of his most pleasing 
productions, and a decided improvement on its predecessor 
“ Dombey.” Not only is the spirit of the book more gentle and 
mellow, but the style is more continuous and careful, with fewer 
of those recurring tricks of expression, the dead remnants of for- 
mer felicities, which constituted what was called his mannerism. 
Nor must we omit to remark also, that in passages where higher 
feeling is called into play, Mr. Dickens’s style always rises into 
greater purity and vigour, the weakness and the superfluity 
disappearing before the concentrating force of passion, and the 
language often pouring itself forth in a clear and flowing song. 
This, in fact, is according to the nature of the luxuriant or poe- 
tical genius, which never expresses itself in its best or most con- 
cise manner unless the mood be high as well as the meanin 
clear ;—for maintaining the excellence of the style of a terse al 
highly reflective writer, such as Thackeray, on the other hand, 
the presence of a clear meaning is at all times sufficient, though, 
of course, here also the pitch and melody will depend on the 
mood. 

But it would be unfair to our courteous publisher, as well as 
to the reader, if we had quoted the foregoing extracts only as 
samples of the style and manner of our two novelists. We be- 
lieve also, that they will suggest, or at least illustrate, certain 
more prominent and tangible differences between them. 

Regarding the general intellectual calibre, for example, of the 
two men, viewing that as far as possible without reference to their 
special function as artistic writers, we should say that the pas- 
sages we have quoted represent pretty fairly their average powers 
of thought ; their competence, either by native faculty or acquired 
culture, to deal intellectually with any subject that might be 
submitted to them. Now, here again, our impression is, that 
Thackeray’s is the mind of closer and more compact, Dickens's 
the mind of looser, richer, and freer texture. In the passage we 
have quoted from Thackeray there is certainly no positive or ex- 
press display either of thought or of learning, and we would by no 
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means cite it as a specimen of what he could do in the way either 
of speculation or of erudite allusion ; still there is about it a know- 
ingness, an air of general ability and scholarship, that suggests 
that the man who wrote it could take an influential place, if he 
chose, either in an assembly of critics, or in a committee of men 
of business. There is a general force of talent, a worldly shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, as well as a certain breadth of culture, latent 
in it, from which we argue that the writer would in any company 
make himself felt, if not as a man of energetic activity, at least 
as a man of quiet brain and vigour. Mr. Dickens, too, is of 
course a man whose intellect would be remarkable anywhere ; for 
no writer could rise to his degree of excellence in any department 
without much of that general force and fulness of mind which 
would have enabled him to excel in any other; perhaps, also, 
his natural versatility is greater than that of Mr. Thackeray ; 
still we do not see in him that habitual knowingness, that close- 
grained solidity of view, that impressive strong sense, which we 
find in what Thackeray writes. Mr. Dickens may be the more 
pensive and meditative, but Mr. Thackeray is the more penetrat- 
ing and reflective writer. The contrast between them in this 
respect is not unlike that which might, though at the risk of 
confusion, be drawn between some of the best recent novelists of 
France and their contemporary Balzac. Like Balzac, Thack- 
eray strikes us by his shrewd, hard, and all but remorseless 
insight, thus creating the impression that in the matter of general 
sagacity, the mere dwmen siccum which all men need, he must be 
superior to many who could still rival him as artists. Dickens, we 
should suppose, would be more apt to fall into commonplace than 
Thackeray ; indeed, in the passage on model prisons which we 
have quoted from “ Copperfield,” and which, as it is an important 
passage, and controversial in its tone, may be regarded as a fair 
average specimen of Mr. Dickens’s habits as a thinker, it is only 
the soundness of the conclusion, and the evident sincerity of the 
feeling, that redeem the writing from a dangerous resemblance 
to common talk. Neither, on the one hand, does Mr. Dickens 
deepen and elaborate his thoughts by special effort, which might 
be deemed unsuitable in a novel; nor, on the other hand, do all 
his thoughts on their first expression, carry with them that air 
of native weight which would belong, we imagine, to the opi- 
nions of Thackeray. A writer of Mr. Dickens’s celebrity ought 
not to devote a whole page to the repetition of what every- 
body says, in very nearly the same words that everybody uses. 
He ought, by giving his own reasons as profoundly as possible, 
to elevate and strengthen the common opinion. Here, of course, 
however, the same remark is of force that we applied to the matter 
of Mr. Dickens’s style. As Mr. Dickens’s language, though loose 
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and redundant in the tame and level passages, gathers itself up 
and acquires concentration and melody under the influence of 
passion or pathos, so his thought, ordinarily lax and unwrought, 
attains real pith and volume when his feelings are moved. For 
this, we repeat, is the prerogative of an essentially susceptible 
and poetic nature, that every part and faculty of it, judgment as 
well as fancy, does its best when the frenzy is upon it. As a 
man, therefore, more capable of the poetic excitement than the 
majority of his literary contemporaries, Mr. Dickens might occa- 
sionally, we think, strike into a questio vexata with peculiar 
effect, and render to the public a positive intellectual service. 
Still, our impression is, that as regards the possession and habitual 
practice of a cool, masculine, and decisive judgment, Thackeray’s 
writings shew him to be a man more competent to exert an in- 
fluence on current affairs. Dickens, when enthusiasm did call 
upon him to interfere, would act more resistlessly ; but Thackeray 
would be the man of more sound and steady intelligence. 

Yet, curiously enough, the two writers seem, in this respect, 
to have exchanged their parts. Dickens is by far the more 
opinionative and aggressive, Thackeray by far the more acquies- 
cent and unpolemical, writer. The passage on model prisons 
quoted above, wherein Mr. Dickens attacks the silent system 
of prison management, is but one instance out of hundreds in 
which he has, while pursuing his occupation as a novelist, pro- 
nounced strong judgments on disputed social questions. To 
whatever cause the fact is to be attributed—whether to a native 
combativeness conjoined with great benevolence of disposition, 
or to external circumstances that have developed in him the 
habit of taking a side in all current controversies—we should 
say, without hesitation, that few men, dominated so decidedly 
by the artistic temperament, have shewn so obvious an inclina- 
tion as Mr. Dickens to step beyond the — of the artist, 
and exercise the functions of the social and moral critic. It was a 
law of Solon, that no Athenian should stand neutral at a time 
when any great question agitated the state ;—whosoever did not 
come to the poll, give his vote like a man, and take his due 
part in the public business, was to be punished with death as a 
useless and immoral fellow. There was a profound sense in this 
law; and Mr. Dickens seems but to appreciate it, and to act up 
to his duty as an English citizen, when, by means of pamphlets, 
public speeches, letters to the newspapers, articles in periodicals, 
and other such established methods of communicating with his 
fellow-subjects, he speaks his mind freely on practices or institu- 
tions that offend him. It ought, indeed, to be a matter for con- 
gratulation, when such a man comes forward to give a practical 
opinion at all; he ought to be listened to with special deference, 
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and his suggestions ought to be carefully considered. Nor is it 
a secret that Mr. Dickens, following the dictates of a warm and 
generous heart, has rendered, on various occasions, very zealous 
and important services to the cause of public morality and 
benevolence. Recently, indeed, his shrewd observation and 
brilliant powers of writing, have been employed from week to 
week in the express task of exposing certain anomalies and 
abuses in our social arrangements, lying, as it would seem, quite 
snugly out of sight of official vigilance. In all this he merits only 
encouragement and success. We cannot, however, assent so 
easily to his habit of interspersing controversial remarks, and 
direct passages of social criticism and remonstrance, through his 
fictions. Clearly as these works belong to the department of 
artistic writing, there is not one of them that does not contain 
matter that is purely dogmatic in its import—judgments pro- 
nounced promptly and peremptorily by Mr. Dickens in his own 
name on various questions of morals, taste, or legislation. Prison- 
discipline, the constitution of the ecclesiastical courts, the manage- 
ment of schools, capital punishments; Mr. Dickens’s opinions on 
these, and many other such topics of a practical kind, are to be 
found explicitly affirmed and argued in his novels. Nor is he 
content with expressing his views merely on practical points. 
Modes of thinking, doctrines, theological and speculative ten- 
dencies, likewise come in for a share of his critical notice. 
Passages might be quoted from his stories, for example, where 
he has distinctly attacked and denounced transcendentalism in 
philosophy, and puritanism in religion. Now, of course, a man 
must have his views on these subjects, and these views must 
break out in his works, however artistic their form; but it is a 
dangerous thing thus openly and professedly to blend the func- 
tions of the artist with those of the declaimer. A man who 
does so must needs be very sure of himself, and must have 
his own beliefs elaborated as a whole into their most complete 
and living form of combination. For, as we have before said, 
when a man like Dickens dogmatises, one is entitled to expect 
something that shall, both in reason and in expression, have a 
finish and beauty beyond the art of the mere platform speaker. 
Every thought should then be conceived under the extreme 
pressure of a wish to say all in little space; and every word 
should sparkle like a well-set jewel. For our respect for the 
talent a man shews as an artist, ought not, as a matter of course, 
to extend itself so as to shelter all his dicta as a moralist or 
practical politician. It may be requisite to adjust our relations 
to him differently, according as he talks to us in the one capacity 
or in the other. We may owe one degree of respect for Mr. 
Dickens as the describer of Squeers and Creakle, and quite 
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another degree of respect when he tells us how he would have 
boys educated. Mr. Spenlow may be a capital likeness of a 
Doctors’ Commons lawyer; and yet this would not be the 
proper ground for concluding Mr. Dickens’s view of a reform 
in the ecclesiastical courts to be right. No man has given more 
eee illustrations of criminal life in London than Mr. 

ickens ; yet he might not be equally trustworthy in his notions 
of prison-discipline. His Dennis the hangman in “ Barnaby 
Rudge” is a powerfully conceived character; yet this is no 
reason for accepting his opinion on capital punishments. In 
short, the arguments and opinions of an artist must stand on 
their own merits, with this additional proviso that, for permitting 
an artist to argue at all, we require him to argue right-royally, 
like an Apollo in the robe of a barrister. True, very many of 
Mr. Dickens’s judgments on practical matters are sound and 
excellent—some of those we have alluded to in the number; on 
some points, however, and especially in those higher regions of 
speculative doctrine into which we have said that Mr. Dickens 
has not seldom ventured, we believe his sentiments to be defec- 
tive. We shall have, probably, to revert to this consideration 
before we conclude the present paper. 

Mr. Thackeray, though more competent, according to our view 
of him, to appear in the character of a general critic or essayist, 
seems far more of a pococurante than Mr. Dickens. Whether it 
is that he is naturally disposed to take the world as he finds it, 
or that, having at some time or other had very unsatisfactory 
experience of the trade of trying to mend it, he has taken up 
pococurantism as a theory, we have no means of saying; but 
certain it is, that in the writings he has given forth since he be- 
came known as one of our most distinguished literary men, he 
has meddled far less with the external arrangements of society 
than Mr. Dickens, and made far fewer appearances as a contro- 
versialist or reformer. An exception might, indeed, be taken to 
this remark with reference to certain essays in Punch, and par- 
ticularly certain recent satirical sketches there of Jesuits and 
Jesuitism, which bear the stamp of Thackeray’s manner. But 
generally, and even with regard to these particular papers, it 
will be found that it is not of the social arrangements and con- 
ventions amid which men and women move, so much as of men 
and women theinselves, that Mr. Thackeray is the satirist. The 
foibles and vices of individual human beings; the ugly things 
that are transacted and the commotions that go on in that little 
world, twenty-three inches or thereby in circumference, which 
each man carries under his own hat—these, and not the storms 
and discussions of the big world without, are the stuff out of 
which Mr. Thackeray weaves his fictions. His care is not about 
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the conditions, political or social, to which this conceited young 
dandy, that old debauchee, that sentimental little minx, and all 
the rest of us, must submit during our little bit of life; what he 
delights to do is to follow these various personages as they get 
on amid these conditions—to watch, with an interest half humor- 
ous, half sad, the dandy as he struts along Pall Mall; to trace 
the old wretch to his haunts; to detect the young minx boxing 
ner brother’s ears in private. And here, certainly, he is fierce 
and pitiless enough. What he likes in men and women, what 
he hates, what he will tolerate, and what moves his indignation 
and contempt, are indicated with too great clearness to be mis- 
taken. But he does not carry his polemics into the field of 
exterior circumstances. The “snob,” as such, is his quarry, and 
as he hovers aloft on the watch for him, it matters nothing 
whether he descries him in Crim Tartary or in England—on 
this side or on that side of any political frontier; the snob, and 
not his environment, is the object of his attention ; hawk-like he 
gives chase and pins the victim. “ Let us cease to be snobs; 
till then, whether we are in Crim Tartary or in England, whether 
we have liberal institutions or live under a despot, is of very 
secondary consequence ;” such is virtually the rule according to 
which he writes. How in his more private and unprofessional 
character he may think it right to act ; whether or not he would 
make a busy vestryman if elected, or whether he regards all 
partizanship in public politics as a mere Hoolan and Doolan 
affair, to be left to the editors of newspapers, we have no means 
of knowing ; the impression made by his writings, however, is 
that, in these matters, like many more of our best men, he is far 
gone in a kind of grim, courteous pococurantism. 

To pass, however, to the consideration of what is after all the 
most conspicuous difference between the two novelists, namely, 
the essential difference between their styles of literary art, their 
peculiar faculties and tastes as descriptive and imaginative writers. 
Here it will assist us very much in our discriminations if we call 
to mind, by way of illustration, the leading distinctions of style 
and faculty in the kindred art of painting. 

One evident source or reason of distinction, then, in the art of 
painting, is the outwardly-fixed variety of those objects which it 
may be the aim of the painter to seize. From this source arises 
first of all, the theoretical distinction of painters into two great 
classes—landscape-painters and figure-painters. The former, 
speaking generally, are those who seek to represent scenes of 
inanimate nature ; portions, larger or smaller, of all that varied 
glory of form and colour that lies between the concave of sky 
and cloud above, and the plane of earth and sea beneath. ‘The 
objects of the figure painter, on the other hand, are beings en- 
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dowed with life, either singly or in groups. Though, of course, 
the distinction is strict only in theory—the landscape-painter 
introducing figures into his pictures, and the figure-painter re- 
quiring backgrounds for his—yet it holds to a certain extent also 
in practice ; and we hear of painters who are said to be good in 
their figures, but poor in their backgrounds, and of others of whom 
the reverse ~anigiehe is made. And, subordinate to this leading 
distinction are a number of others. ‘Thus, under the designation 
of landscape-painters, using that term in its utmost generality, 
may be included such classes as these—landscape-painters proper, 
who represent portions of the earth’s surface, whether in calm or 
rugged aspects ; — of sea-pieces ; tree-painters ; painters 
of street-scenes and city-vistas ; painters of the interiors of edifices, 
both noble and humble; flower-painters ; fruit-painters ; and the 
like. By a similar license, the term figure-painters may be sup- 
posed to include such classes as these—cattle-painters ; historical 
painters ; portrait-painters ; painters of scenes of village or town 
life; painters of imaginary actions; allegorical or symbolical 
painters; and so forth. Certain of these classes, as, for example, 
the landscape-painters proper, the historical painters, the allego- 
rical painters, and the painters of imaginary actions, rank as higher 
in kind than the others; the greatest painters have been great 
both in figure and in landscape; and perhaps the most interest- 
ing paintings are those wherein the two are duly combined, one 
or the other predominating. 

But, independent of these outwardly- determined distinctions, 
and helping greatly to complicate them, are others, having their 
origin not in the outer variety of nature, but in the spirit and 
form of thought of the painter. Taking rise in this source, for 
instance, is the important distinction between what may be called 
the Real, and what may be called the Ideal, (we beg Mr. 
Thackeray’s pardon for the use of these two words, which we 
do not like any more than he, and would avoid if we could,) style 
or theory of art. In the real style of art, the aim is to produce 
pictures that shall impress by their close and truthful resemblance 
to something or other in real nature or life. It would be false 
to say that there may not be a genuine exercise of the poetic or 
imaginative faculty in this walk of art. Even in the humblest 
specimen of imitative painting, if it is to rise at all above the 
character of a mere copy, the artist must contribute some special 
conception or intention of his own, according to which the ob- 
jects may be arranged, and which shall give them their effect as 
a whole. Still, in the higher sense in which the word imagina- 
tion is often used, as implying a rarer exercise of inventive power, 
it cannot be said that the real style of painting is so imaginative 
as that which we have called the ideal. In this style of art the 
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conception or intention supplied by the painter bears a larger 
proportion to the matter outwardly given than in the other. A 
picture executed in this style strikes, not by recalling real scenes 
and occurrences, but by taking the mind out of itself into a 
region of higher possibilities, wherein objects shall be more 
glorious, and modes of action more transcendent, than any we 
see, and yet all shall seem in nature. When the aspiration of 
the artist in this style is greater than his powers of harmonious 
conception, the result is the extravagant or the unnatural ; per- 
fect art is attained only when the objects as represented are ele- 
vated above objects as they appear, precisely to that degree in 
which a world constructed expressly in the mood of the artist's 
intention might be expected to exceed the common world. It is 
observed, too, that artists who favour the ideal theory, usually 
work in the more ambitious departments of landscape or figure 
painting ; and hence probably it is that the real style is sometimes, 
though perhaps not very happily, called Low Art, and the ideal 
style, High Art. 

All this may be transferred with ease to the occupation of the 
literary artist, or writer of fiction. Thus, applying it to the par- 
ticular case in view, it may be said, in the first place, with respect 
to our two novelists, that the artistic faculty of Dickens is more 
comprehensive, goes over a wider range of the whole field of art, than 
that of Thackeray. Take Dickens, for example, in the landscape 
or background department. Here he is capable of great variety. 
He can give you a landscape proper—a piece of the rural English 
earth in its summer or in its winter dress, with a bit of water, 
and a pretty village spire, in it; he can give you, what painters 
seldom attempt, a great patch of flat country by night, with the 
red trail of a railway train traversing the darkness; he can even 
succeed in a sea-piece ; he can describe the crowded quarter of 
a city, or the main street of a country town, by night or by day; 
he can paint a yarden, sketch the interior of a cathedral, or 
daguerreotype the interior of a hut or drawing-room with equal 
ease ; he can even be minute in his delineations of single articles 
of dress or furniture. Take him, again, in the figure depart- 
ment. Here he can be an animal-painter with Landseer when 
he likes, as witness his dogs, ponies, and ravens; he can be a 
historical painter, as witness his description of the Gordon riots; 
he can be a portrait-painter or a caricaturist like Leech; he can 
give you a bit of village or country life, like Wilkie; he can 
paint a haggard or squalid scene of low city-life, so as to remind 
one of some of the Dutch artists, Rembrandt included, or a pleasant 
family-scene, gay or sentimental, reminding one of Maclise or 
Frank Stone; he can body forth romantic conceptions of terror 
or beauty, that have risen in his own imagination ; he can com- 
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pose a fantastic fairy piece; he can even. succeed in a powerful 
dream or allegory, where the figures are hardly human. The 
range of Thackeray, on the other hand, is more restricted. In the 
landscape department he can give you a quiet little bit of back- 
ground, such as a park, a clump of trees, or the vicinity of a 
country-house, with a village seen in the sunset ; a London street, 
also, by night or by day, is familiar to his eye; but, upon the 
whole, his scenes are laid in those more habitual places of resort, 
where the business or pleasure of aristocratic or middle-class 
society goes on—a pillared club-house in Pall Mall, the box or 
pit of a theatre, a brilliant salon in Mayfair, a public dancing- 
room, a newspaper office, a shop in Paternoster Row, the deck of 
a steamer, the interior of a married man’s house, or a bachelor’s 
chambers in the Temple. And his choice of subjects from the 
life corresponds with this. Men and women as they are, and as 
they behave daily, especially in the charmed circles of rank, litera- 
ture, and fashion, are the subjects of Mr. Thackeray's pencil ; 
and in his delineations of them he seems to unite the strong and 
fierce characteristics of Hogarth, with a touch both of Wilkie 
and Maclise, and not a little of that regular grace and fine sense 
of colour which charm us in the groups of Watteau. 

Fully to compare the powers of description of the two writers, 
so as to see which is the more thorough and excellent artist in 
that to which his art extends, it would be necessary to compare 
descriptive passages from their writings, in which both have 
attempted the same or nearly the same thing—to compare, for 
example, a salon scene, or a tavern scene of Dickens, with a cor- 
responding scene of Thackeray. We prefer, however, illustrat- 
ing still farther the difference of their range as artists, by quoting 
a passage from each, suggesting, by extreme contrast, how far 
the range of the one in picture exceeds the range of the other. 
Here is a passage from Dickens of almost savage power and 
grandeur. 


A storm on the east coast.—“ ‘Don’t you think that,’ I asked the 
coachman, in the first stage out of London, ‘a very remarkable sky? 
I don’t remember to have seen one like it.’—*‘ Nor I—not equal to 
it,’ he replied. ‘That’s wind, sir. There'll be mischief done at sea, 
I expect, before long.’ 

“It was a murky confusion—here and there blotted with a colour like 
the colour of smoke from damp fuel—of flying clouds, tossed up into 
most remarkable heaps, suggesting greater heights in the clouds than 
there were depths below them to the bottom of the deepest hollows in 
the earth, through which the wild moon seemed to plunge headlong, 
as if, in a dread disturbance of the laws of nature, she had lost her 
way and were frightened. There had been a wind all day; and it 
was rising then, with an extraordinary great sound. In another hour 
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it had much increased, and the sky was more overcast, and it blew 
hard. 

** But, as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and densely 
overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it came on to blow, 
harder and harder. It still increased, until our horses could scarcely 
face the wind. Many times in the dark part of the night, (it was then 
late in September, when the nights were not short,) the leaders turned 
about, or came to a dead stop; and we were often in serious appre- 
hension that the coach would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain 
came up before the storm, like showers of steel; and, at those times, 
when there was any shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, we were 
fain to stop, in a sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

** When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. I had been in 
Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew great guns, but I had never 
known the like of this, or anything approaching to it. We came 
to Norwich—very late, having had to fight every inch of ground since 
we were ten miles out of London; and found a cluster of people in 
the market-place, who had risen from their beds in the night, fearful 
of falling chimneys. Some of these, congregating about the inn-yard 
while we changed horses, told us of great sheets of lead having been 
ripped off a high church-tower, and flung into a bye-street, which they 
then blocked up. Others had to tell of country-people, coming in 
from neighbouring villages, who had seen great trees lying torn out 
of the earth, and whole ricks scattered about the roads and fields. Still 
there was no abatement in the storm, but it blew harder. 

* As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which this 
mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, its force became more and 
more terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray was upon our 
lips, and showered salt rain upon us. The water was out over miles 
and miles of the tlat country adjacent to Yarmouth ; and every sheet 
and puddle lashed its banks, and had its stress of little breakers setting 
heavily towards us. When we came within sight of the sea, the waves 
on the horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, were like 
glimpses of another shore with towers and buildings. When at last 
we got into the town, the people came out to their doors, all aslant, 
and with streaming hair, making a wonder of the mail that had come 
through such a night. 

‘*¢] put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the sea; stagger- 
ing along the street, which was strewn with sand and sea-weed, and 
with flying blotches of sea-foam ; afraid of falling slates and tiles; and 
holding by people I met, at angry corners. Coming near the beach, 
I saw, not only the boatmen, but half the people of the town, lurking 
behind buildings ; some, now and then braving the fury of the storm 
to look away to sea, and blown sheer out of their course in trying to 
get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose husbands 
were away in herring or oyster boats, which there was too much 
reason to think might have foundered before they could run in any- 
where for safety. Grizzled old sailors were among the people, shaking 
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their heads, as they looked from water to sky, and muttering to one 
another ; ship-owners, excited and uneasy ; children, huddling together, 
and peering into older faces ; even stout mariners, disturbed and an- 
xious, levelling their glasses at the sea from behind places of shelter, 
as if they were surveying an enemy. 

“‘ The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause to 
look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the flying stones and 
sand, and the awful noise, confounded me. As the high watery walls 
came rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they looked 
as if the least would engulf the town. As the receding wave swept 
back with a hoarse .oar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in the 
beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. When some 
white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces 
before they reached the land, every fragment of the late whole seemed 
possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the 
composition of another monster. Undulating hills were changed into 
valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird sometimes 
skimming through them) were lifted up to hills; masses of water 
shivered and shook the beach with a booming sound; every shape 
tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, to change its shape and 
place, and beat another shape and place away ; the ideal shore on the 
horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the clouds flew 
fast and thick: I seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all 
nature.”—Copperjield, pp. 558, 559. 


Now, certainly, there is nothing in all Thackeray that can be 
compared, in its kind, with this noble piece of verbal description, 
which we admire the more now that, in copying it out, we have 
seen how true the words are to the reality they depict, and how 
natural and solemn is the cadence. On the other hand, we dare 
say there are not a few passages in Dickens that could with 
perfect justice be compared, for clearness and finish, with the 
following passage from Thackeray, the elegance and French 
taste of which remind us of Balzac :— 


A Mansion in Grosvenor Place-—“ Pen and his uncle declined the 
refection, but they admired the dining-room with fitting compliments, 
and pronounced it ‘very chaste,’ that being the proper phrase. 
There were, indeed, high-backed Dutch chairs of the seventeenth 
century ; there was a sculptured carved buffet of the sixteenth ; there 
was a side-board robbed out of the carved work of a church in the 
Low Countries, and a large brass cathedral lamp over the round oak 
table ; there were old family portraits from Wardour Street and tape- 
stry from France, bits of armour, double-handed swords and battle- 
axes made of carton-pierre, looking-glasses, statuettes of saints, and 
Dresden china—nothing, in a word, could be chaster. Behind the 
dining-room was the library, fitted with busts and books all of a size, 
and wonderful easy-chairs, and solemn bronzes in the severe classic 
style. 
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“ But what could equal the chaste splendour’of the drawing-rooms ? 
The carpets were so magnificently fluffy that your foot made no more 
noise on them than your shadow: on their white ground bloomed 
roses and tulips as big as warming-pans: about the room were high 
chairs and low chairs, bandy-legged chairs, chairs so attenuated that 
it was a wonder any but a sylph could sit upon them, marqueterie- 
tables covered with marvellous gimcracks, china ornaments of all ages 
and countries, bronzes, gilt daggers, Books of Beauty, yataghans, 
Turkish papooshes, and boxes of Parisian bonbons. Wherever you 
sat down there were Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses convenient 
at your elbow; there were, moreover, light blue poodles and ducks 
and cocks and hens in porcelain; there were nymphs by Boucher, 
and shepherdesses by Greuze, very chaste indeed; there were muslin 
curtains and brocade curtains, gilt cages with parroquets and love- 
birds, two squealing cockatoos, each out-squealing and out-chattering 
the other; a clock singing tunes on a console-table, and another 
booming the hours like Great Tom, on the mantel-piece—there was, 
in a word, everything that comfort could desire, and the most elegant 
taste devise. A London drawing-room, fitted up without regard to 
expense, is surely one of the noblest and most curious sights of the 
present day.”—Pendennis, vol. i. pp. 371, 372. 


On the whole it may be said that, while there are few things 
that Mr. Thackeray can do in the way of description which Mr. 
Dickens could not also do, there is a large region of objects and 
appearances familiar to the artistic activity of Mr. Dickens, where 
Mr. Thackeray would not find himself at home. And as Mr. 
Dickens’s artistic range is thus wider than that of Mr. Thacke- 
ray, so also his style of art is the more elevated. Thackeray is 
essentially an artist of the real school; he belongs to what, in 
painting, would be called the school of low art. All that he 
portrays—scenes as well as characters—is within the limits, and 
rigidly true to the features, of real existence. In this lies his 
particular merit; and, like Wilkie, he would probably fail, if, 
hankering after a reputation in high art, he were to prove un- 
true to his special faculty as a delineator of actual life. Dickens, 
on the other hand, works more in the ideal. It is nonsense to 
say of his characters generally, intending the observation for 
— that they are life-like. They are nothing of the kind. 

ot only are his serious or tragic creations—his Old Humphreys, 
his Maypole Hughs, his little Nells, &c.—persons of romance ; 
but even his comic or satiric portraitures de not come within the 
strict bounds of the real. There never was a real Mr. Pickwick, 
a real Sam Weller, a real Mrs. Nickleby, a veal Quilp, a «+2! 
Micawber, a real Uriah Heep, or a real Toots, in the same #c« 
rate sense that there has been or might be a real Major Penden- 
nis, a real Captain Costigan, a real Becky, a real Sir Pitt 
Crawley, and a real Mr. Foker. Nature may, indeed, have 
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furnished hints of Wellers and Pickwicks, may have scattered 
the germs or indications of such odd fishes abroad ; and, having 
once added such characters to our gallery of fictitious portraits, 
we cannot move a step in actual life without stumbling upon 
individuals to whom they will apply most aptly as nicknames— 
good-humoured bald-headed old gentlemen, who remind us of 
Pickwick; careless, easy spendthrifts of the Micawber type; 
fawning rascals of the Heep species; or bashful young gentle- 
men like Toots. But, at most, those characters are real only thus 
far, that they are transcendental renderings of certain hints fur- 
nished by nature. Seizing the notion of some oddity as seen in 
the real world, Mr. Dickens has run away with it into a kind of 
outer or ideal region, there to play with it and work it out at 
leisure as extravagantly as he might choose, without the least 
impediment from any facts except those of his own story. One 
result of this method is, that his characters do not present the 
mixture of good and bad in the same proportions as we find in 
nature. Some of his characters are thoroughly and ideally per- 
fect ; others are thoroughly and ideally detestable; and even in 
those where he has intended a mingled impression, vice and 
virtue are blended in a purely ideal manner. It is different with 
Mr.Thackeray. The last words of his “ Pendennis” are a petition 
for the charity of his readers in behalf of the principal personage 
of the story, on the ground that not having meant to represent 
him as a hero, but “only as a man and a brother,” he has ex- 
posed his foibles rather too freely. So, also, in almost all his 
other characters his study seems to be to give the good and the 
bad together, in very nearly the same proportions that the cunning 
apothecary, Nature herself, uses. Now, while, according to Mr. 
Thackeray’s style of art, this is perfectly proper, it does not follow 
that Mr. Dickens’s method is wrong. The characters of Shake- 
speare are not, in any common sense, life-like. They are not 
portraits of existing men and women, though doubtless there are 
splendid specimens even of this kind of art among them; they 
are grand hyperbolic beings created by the breath of the poet 
himself out of hints taken from all that is most sublime in nature ; 
they are humanity caught, as it were, and kept permanent in its 
highest and extremest mood, nay carried forth and compelled to 
think, speak, and act in conditions superior to that mood. As in 
Greek tragedy, the character that an artist of the higher or poet- 
ical school is expected to bring before us, is not, and never was 
meant to be, a puny “ man and brother,” resembling ourselves in 
his virtues and his foibles, but an ancestor and a demigod, large, 
superb, and unapproachable. Art is called Art, says Goethe, 
precisely because it is not Nature; and even such a department 
of art as the modern novel is entitled to the benefit of this maxim, 
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While, therefore, in Mr. Thackeray’s style of delineation, the 
just ground of praise is, as he claims it to be, the verisimilitude 
of the fictions, it would be no fair ground of blame against Mr. 
Dickens, in his style of delineation, to say that his fictions are 
hyperbolic. A truer accusation against him, in this respect, 
would be that, in the exercise of the right of hyperbole, he does 
not always preserve harmony ; that, in his romantic creations, he 
sometimes falls into the extravagant, and, in his comic creations, 
sometimes into the grotesque. 

But, while Mr. Dickens is both more extensive in the range, 
and more poetic in the style of his art than Mr. Thackeray, the 
latter is, perhaps, within his own range and in his own style, the 
more careful artist. His stroke is truer and surer, and his at- 
tention to finish greater. This may be, in part, owing to the 
fact that Mr. Thackeray can handle the pencil as well as the 
pen. Being the illustrator of his own works, and accustomed, 
therefore, to reduce his fancies to visible form and outline, he 
attains, in the result, greater clearness and precision, than one 
who works only in language, or who has to get his fancies made 
visible to himself by the pencil of another. Apart, however, 
from the real talent with which Mr. Thackeray illustrates his 
pases, it may be cited as a proof of the distinctness with which 

e conceives what he writes, that the names of his characters are 
almost always excellent. Mr. Dickens has always been thought 
particularly happy in this respect; we are not sure, however, 
that Mr. Thackeray does not sometimes surpass him. Dr. Slo- 
cum, Miss Mactoddy, the Scotch surgeon Glowry, Jeames the 
footman—these and such-like names, which Mr. Thackeray seems 
to throw off with such ease, that he lavishes them even on his 
incidental and minor characters—are, in themselves, positive bits 
of humour. 

It is by the originality and interest of its characters that a 
novel is chiefly judged. And certainly it is a high privilege, 
that which the novelist possesses, of calling into existence new 
imaginary beings; of adding, as it were, to that population of 
aerial men and women, the offspring of past genius, which hovers 
over the heads of the actual population of the world. Into this 
respectable company of invisibles, the eldest and most august 
members of which are the Achilleses, the Theseuses, the Helens, 
and the C2dipuses of ancient mythus; the middle-aged and now 
most influential members of which are the Hamlets, the Falstaffs, 
the Panurges, the Fausts, and the Manfreds of later European 
invention ; and the youngest and least serious members of which 
(the Scotch element here predominating) are the Meg Mer- 
rilieses, the Nicol Jarvies, the Cuddie Headriggs, and the Sandy 
Mackayes of the modern tale-writers—two flights of new crea- 
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tures take wing from the volumes before us. In a Pantheon 
already so multitudinous, the new comers run no small risk of 
being soon lost in the throng ; for a while, however, they will be 
remembered at our firesides, and invoked as ministers of harmless 
enjoyment. First, with the gentle and dreamy David Copperfield 
at its head, comes a train of figures such as Dickens loves to draw 
—Steerforth, the handsome, the brave, the selfish, whose awful 
end is told with such tragic terror; Mr. Peggoty the elder, who 
appears in the beginning of the story only as a hearty Yarmouth 
fisherman, but becomes absolutely heroic ere the close; the 
three other Peggotys, honest inarticulate Ham, poor lost little 
Emly, and Peggoty of the buttons; the affectionate broken- 
spirited Mrs. Copperfield, with her tormentors, the Murdstones ; 
the active aunt, Betsy Trotwood, with her ward, Mr. Dick ; 
the inimitable Micawber family; the good, absurd Traddles ; 
the dying child-wife Dora, and her successor Agnes; Rosa 
Dartle, the fierce, the fiendish, with the scar on her lip; the 
“willin’” Barkis, the “lone lorn” Mrs. Gummidge, the “’umble” 
Heep, the “respectable” Littimer, and very many more. Sur- 
rounding the vain and clever Mr. Arthur Pendennis, on the 
other hand, comes a group quite different, and quite Thackeristic 
—the fine, firm, worldly nd Major; the pious, fond Mrs. Pen- 
dennis, and the high-spirited Laura; the Fotheringay, stupid, 
yet a glorious actress ; - father, the maudlin, tipsy reprobate, 
Captain Costigan ; the Clavering family, with that repetition of 
Becky, the syren Blanche Amory; the all-accomplished Che- 
valier Strong; Monsieur Mirobolant, the French cook; Pen’s 
friend and Mentor, the manly, rough, cynical George Warring- 
ton, who was found “drinking beer like a coal-heaver, and yet 
you could see he was a gentleman ;” shrewd, likeable, little 
Harry Foker; poor, lonely Bows, the musician ; Captain Shan- 
don, the reckless dissolute man of genius, with his literary atten- 
dants, the Finucanes, the Doolans, the Bludyers, and the rest ; 
Bungay, the publisher, and Mrs. Bungay ; Morgan, the major’s 
man; Fanny Bolton and Mr. Huxter; Madame Fribsby, the 
milliner, and minor characters innumerable. A glance even at 
these mere lists of dramatis persona, will, we think, verify our 
preceding remarks, and recognise Mr. Dickens as being decidedly 
the more poetical and ideal, and Mr. Thackeray as being decidedly 
the more world-like and real in the style and tendency of his 
conceptions. For our own part, liking both styles well, we 
would point out as our favourite characters in the one group, 
Steerforth, the elder Mr. Peggoty, Mr. Micawber, and the child- 
wife Dora; and as our favourites in the other, the Major, Cap- 
tain Costigan, Blanche Amory, and George Warrington. Were 
we required to say which single character is, to our taste, artist- 
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ically the best in each, we should hesitate, in the one case, be- 
tween Mr. Peggoty and the child-wife, in the other, between 
Major Pendennis and George Warrington; but, in the end, 
allowing ourselves to be swayed by sentimental liking, we should 
probably decide for the child-wife and Warrington. The former 
Is an exquisite and most touching conception, such as Mr. 
Dickens has hardly equalled before; the eed is a perfectly 
original addition to our gallery of fictitious portraits, and is espe- 
cally interesting as being a nearer approach than Mr. Thacke- 
ray had before favoured us with, to an exhibition of his serious 
beau idéal of aman. We are great admirers of “the stunning 
Warrington.” 

But, after all, it is by the moral spirit and sentiment of a work 
of fiction, by that unity of view and aim which pervades it, and 
which is the result of all the author's natural convictions and 
endowments, all his experience of life, and all his intellectual 
conclusions on questions great and little—it is by this that the 
worth of a work of fiction, and its title to an honourable place in 
literature, ought ultimately to be tried. Even the consideration 
of artistic merit will be found ultimately to be involved in this. 
The characters and scenes of a novelist, and the mode in which 
he evolves his plot from the commencement to the catastrophe, 
are but the special means by which, in his particular craft, it is 
allowed him to explain his beliefs and philosophy. Whether he 
does so consciously or unconsciously, whether he boasts of his 
philosophic purpose, or scouts the idea of having such a purpose, 
it is all the same. It remains for us, therefore, to go somewhat 
deeper than we have hitherto done, in our discrimination of the 
spirit of ‘Thackeray’s, as compared with the spirit of Dickens’s 
writings. Here also “ Pendennis” and “ Copperfield” shall 
form the chief ground of our remarks. 

Into this important question, as between the two novelists, the 
public has already preceded us. Go into any circle where lite- 
rary talk is common, or take up any popular critical periodical, 
and the same invariable dictum will meet you—that Dickens is 
the more genial, cheerful, kindly, and sentimental, and Thacke- 
ray the more harsh, acrid, pungent, and satirical writer. This 
is said everywhere. Sometimes the criticism even takes the form 
of partizanship. We have known amiable persons, and especially 
ladies, express, with many admissions of Thackeray’s talent, a 
positive dislike to him as a writer—grounding this dislike on his 
evident tendency to fasten on the weaknesses and meannesses, 
rather than on the stronger and nobler traits, of human nature; 
his delight, for example, in making his readers conceive a rouged 
old duchess without her wig and false teeth, an elderly Adonis 
without his padding and stays, or a romantic young lady eating 
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voraciously in her own room. In print, also, we have seen Mr. 
Thackeray taken to task for his code preaching of the maxim 
“ Humbug everywhere,” and his perpetual exhibition of the 
skeleton that is in every house. On the other hand, there are 
persons, and ladies too among them, who take Thackeray’s part, 
and prefer his unsparing sarcasm, bracing sense, and keen wit, 
to what they are pleased to call the sentimentalism of his rival. 
From what we have observed, however, we should think that Mr. 
Thackeray’s partizans are the fewer in number. 

All this, which was, of course, well known to Mr. Thackeray 
himself long ago—as witness his “ Kickleburys on the Rhine,” 
where Miss Kicklebury calls Mr. Titmarsh a naughty man and 
positively wicked in his satire, and poor Captain Hicks expresses 
his uneasy sense that the same Mr. T. is going to cawickachaw 
him—has recently been brought before his notice in a somewhat 
rousing manner. On the publication of the “ Kickleburys” 
there appeared, as every one knows, a short review of it in the 
Times newspaper, in which the reviewer, to use the homely 
phrase employed in speaking of the matter by one of Mr. Tit- 
marsh’s friends, “ walked into” the little book and its author. 
Here are one or two of the reviewer’s sentences :— 


“To those who love to hug themselves in a sense of superiority by 
admeasurement with the most worthless of their species, in their most 
worthless aspects, the Kickleburys on the Rhine will afford an agreeable 
treat, especially as the purveyor of the feast offers his own moments of 
human weakness as a modest entree in this banquet of erring mortality. 
To our own, perhaps unphilosophical, taste the aspirations towards 
sentimental perfection of another popular author are infinitely prefer- 
able to these sardonic divings after the pearl of truth, whose lustre is 
eclipsed in the display of the diseased oyster. * * Mr. Thackeray’s 
pencil is more congenial than his pen. He cannot draw his men and 
women with their skins off, and, therefore, the effigies of his characters 
are pleasanter to contemplate than the flayed anatomies of the letter- 
press.” 


With what merciless wit Mr. Thackeray replied to the attack 
in the Times, and with what ridicule he contrived to cover its 
anonymous author, everybody knows who is in the habit of 
keeping up with the history of our current literature. Still, we 
must say that Mr. Thackeray, in his reply, left the main charge 
untouched. Referring with much humour and effect to the 
heavy language of the foregoing sentences, he did not discuss 
their meaning. He had, probably, good grounds for this. It is 
not on every trivial occasion that a man is bound to argue on so 
deep a question as the tendency and structure of his own genius ; 
and in this particular case the matter was made more delicate by 
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the comparison which the reviewer had contrived to involve he- 
tween Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens. Yet, Mr. Thackeray 
may depend upon it, this is the kernel of the whole dispute be- 
tween him and the public. As on many other occasions, the 
Times has only said tonitruously and from a mountain top what 
everybody has been saying low down at any rate. Having no 
reasons to restrain us from saying what we think on the matter, 
we will express ourselves freely. 

In the first place, then, the question as between “ the aspira- 
tions after sentimental perfection” of Mr. Dickens, and the 
“ sardonic divings” of Mr. Thackeray, connects itself with what 
we have been saying as to the styles of the two authors. “ As- 
piration after sentimental perfection,” in other words, the habit 
of representing objects in an ideal light, is a necessary ingredient 
in that poetic or romantic style of art which Mr. Dickens prac- 
tises ; and “sardonic diving,” as the reviewer expresses it, is quite 
as necessary an ingredient in Mr. Thackeray’s constitution as an 
artist of the real school. You may prefer the style of Reynolds 
to the style of Hogarth, if you like, and, if this is all that the 
reviewer meant, his taste was not necessarily unphilosophical ; 
but you have no right, while admitting both styles of art, to in- 
sist that there shall be but one method. It may be proper 
enough for one artist to exhibit “the pearl of truth” in quite 
ideal circumstances and conditions—pure-cushioned, for example, 
on the crimson lining of a casket; but it may be as legitimate 
for another artist to display the pearl (display it still artistically 
remember) in its real and native bed—the hollow of the opened 
oyster. As pearis neither grow in crimson caskets, nor get thi- 
ther by their own exertions, and are yet justly admired when 
found there, so it is no valid objection to Mr. Dickens’s writings, 
in his style of art, that they represent men and women ideally, 
and as they never existed, or have existed only by flashes and at 
moments; but, on the other hand, what we require of a writer 
like Mr. Thackeray is, that, whether in delineating the bad or 
the good, he shall not exceed the proportions of the real. Nor 
do we think that he has done so. Abundant as are the rogues, 
fools, and bores in Mr. Thackeray’s fictions, we believe he has 
kept very nearly the numerical ratio that Nature herself observes 
in her supply of such individuals; and he imitates Nature, too, 
in marking even his black characters with occasional veins of 
white. But he does not paint only rogues, fools, and bores; he 
paints, also, (though even here he will give the foibles,) good and 
amiable characters. True, as is frequently said, his amiable 
characters are often sadly silly, and not half so interesting as his 
bad ones—his Becky, for example, being a much more attractive 
person than his Amelia, and his Blanche Amory carrying off the 
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alm of interest both from Mrs. Pendennis and Laura. Even 
on however, we fear he is not quite unnatural. And then 
his Warrington is really a noble fellow! In short, Mr. Thacke- 
ray is an excellent artist in his own style; and we should greatly 
fear that, if he were to be foolish enough to change that style, 
out of respect to any momentary expression of critical opinion, 
and to attempt the finer and dreamier imaginings in which 
Dickens excels, the result would be as when Wilkie did affect, 
or as if Hogarth had affected, high ideal art. And why should 
he do so? There may be one spirit, one general aim towards 
the increase of good in the world, and yet many instrumentalities, 
many modes of working. Religion itself, in prescribing the pro- 
cess of moral education, recognises two methods—that of hang- 
ing forth before men fine and noble ideals, which they may con- 
template with an enthusiastic melancholy in their private soli- 
tude ; and that of punishing them sharply, and inflicting on them 
instant and public shame, for their actual vices. And so, while 
a writer like Dickens may do good in one way, a writer like 
Thackeray may do good in another. Ask the waiters at the 
London clubs, if Mr. Thackeray’s exposition of human nature 
as manifested in these institutions has not been of some service to 
them. Probably the reason why many readers do not like Mr. 
Thackeray’s writings is, that they find them too personal in their 
allusions. So much the better. There are many corners of 
society, ‘ frae Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat’s,” as well as farther 
south, into which we should like to introduce a wholesome terror 
of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 

But whence arises this difference between the two writers? 
Why is Mr. Dickens, on the whole, genial, kindly, and roman- 
tic, and Mr. Thackeray, on the whole, caustic, shrewd, and 
satirical in his fictions? Clearly, the difference must arise 
from some radical difference in their ways of looking at the 
world, and in their conclusions as to the business and destinies 
of men in it. 

Kindliness is the first principle of Mr. Dickens’s philosophy, 
the sum and substance of his moral system. He does not, of 
course, exclude such things as pain and indignation from his 
catalogue of legitimate existences ; indeed, as we have seen, few 
writers are capable of more honest bursts of indignation against 
what is glaringly wrong; still, in what may be called his specu- 
lative ethics, kindliness has the foremost place. His purely 
doctrinal protests in favour of this virtue, would, if collected, 
fill a little volume. His Christmas Books have been, one and 
all, fine fantastic sermons on this text; and, in his larger works, 
passages abound enforcing it. Not being able to lay our hands 
at this moment on any passage of this kind in “ Copperfield,” 
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short, and at the same time characteristic, we avail ourselves of 
the following from “ Barnaby Rudge.” 


Mr. Dickens’s Apology for Mirth It is something even to look 
upon enjoyment, so that it be free and wild, and in the face of nature, 
though it is but the enjoyment of an idiot. It is something to know 
that Heaven has left the capacity of gladness in such a creature's 
breast ; it is something to be assured, that however lightly men may 
crush that faculty in their fellows, the Great Creator of mankind 
imparts it even to his despised and slighted work. Who would not 
rather see a poor idiot happy in the sunlight, than a wise man pining 
in a darkened jail? Ye men of gloom and austerity, who paint the 
face of Infinite Benevolence with an eternal frown, read in the ever- 
lasting book, wide open to your view, the lesson it would teach. Its 
pictures are not in black and sombre hues, but bright and glowing 
tints; its music, save when ye drown it, is not in sighs and groans, 
but songs and cheerful sounds. Listen to the million voices in the 
summer air, and find one dismal as your own. Remember, if ye 
can, the sense of hope and pleasure which every glad return of day 
awakens in the breast of all your kind, who have not changed their 
nature; and learn some wisdom even from the witless, when their 
hearts are lifted up, they know not why, by all the mirth and happi- 
ness it brings.” 


This doctrine, we repeat, is diffused through all Mr. Dickens’s 
writings, and is affirmed again and again in express and very 
eloquent passages. Now, certainly, there is a fine and loveable 
spirit in the doctrine; and a man may be borne up by it in his 
airy imaginings, as Mr. Dickens is, (we might add the name of 
Mr. Leigh Hunt,) so cheerily and beautifully, that it were a bar- 
barity to demur to it at the moment without serious provocation. 
Who can fail to see that only a benevolent heart, overflowing 
with faith in this doctrine, could have written the “ Christmas 
Chimes,” or conceived those exquisite reminiscences of childhood 
which delight us in the early pages of “ Copperfield?” But 
when Mr. Dickens becomes aggressive in behalf of his doctrine, 
as he does in the foregoing, and in fifty other passages; when, 
as Mr. Cobden is pugnacious for peace, and as some men are 
said to be bigots for toleration, so Mr. Dickens is harsh in behalf 
of kindliness—then a word of remonstrance seems really necessary. 
Is the foregoing doctrine, then, so axiomatic and absolute that no 
one may, without moral ugliness of soul, impugn or limit it? 
For our part, we do not think so. We know men, and very 
noble men, too, who would not rather see a poor idiot happy in 
the sunlight than a wise man pining in a darkened jail; we know 
men, and very cheerful men, too, who do not find the pictures of 
the book of nature to be all in bright and glowing tints, nor the 
sounds of nature to be all pleasant songs. In short, in his anti- 
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pathy to Puritanism, Mr. Dickens seems to have adopted a prin- 
ciple closely resembling that which pervades the ethical part of 
Unitarianism, the essence of which is, that it places a facile dis- 
position at the centre of the universe. Now, without here offer- 
ing any speculative or spiritual discussion, which might be deemed 
inappropriate, we may venture to say, that any man or artist who 
shall enter upon his sphere of activity, without in some way or other 
realizing and holding fast those truths which Puritanism sets such 
store by, and which it has embodied, according to its own grand 
phraseology, in the words sin, wrath, and justice, must neces- 
sarily take but half the facts of the world along with him, and go 
through his task too lightly and nimbly. To express our mean- 
ing in one word, such a man will miss out that great and noble 
element in all that is human—the element of difficulty. And 
though Mr. Dickens's happy poetic genius suggests to him much 
that his main ethical doctrine, if it were practically supreme in 
his mind, would certainly ieave out, yet we think we can trace 
in the peculiar character of his romantic and most merry phan- 
tasies something of the want of this element. 

Mr. Thackeray being, as we have already hinted, less dogmatic 
in his habits of writing than Mr. Dickens, less given to state and 
argue maxims in a propositional form, it is not so easy to obtain 
passages from his writings explaining his general views in the 
first person. On the whole, however, judging from little indi- 
cations, from the general tone of his writings, and from literary 
analogy, we should say that he differs from Mr. Dickens in this, 
that, instead of clinging to any positive doctrine, from the neigh- 
bourhood of which he might survey nature and life, he holds his 
mind in a general state of negation and scepticism. There is in 
“ Pendennis” a very interesting chapter, entitled “ The Way of 
the World,” written after that severe illness which interrupted the 
author in the progress of his work, and threatened to do more, 
and in which Mr. Thackeray falls into a more serious strain than 
usual. A Jong, and almost religious, dialogue takes place be- 
tween Pen, then in a low moral state, and professing himself a 
sceptic and pococurante, and his elder friend Warrington, who 
retorts his arguments, denounces his conclusions, and tries to 
rekindle in him faith and enthusiasm. The dialogue is thus 
wound up :— 


Pen and Warrington philosophizing.—“ We are not pledging ourselves 
for the correctness of his (Pen’s) opinions, which readers will please 
to consider are delivered dramatically, the writer being no more answer- 
able for them, than for the sentiments uttered by any other character 
of the story. Our endeavour is merely to follow out in its progress the 
development of the mind of a worldly and selfish, but not ungenerous 
or unkind, or truth-avoiding man. And it will be seen that the 
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lamentable stage to which his logic has at present brought him, is 
one of general scepticism, and sneering acquiescence in the world as 
it is; or, if you like so to call it, a belief, qualified with scorn, in all 
things extant. The tastes and habits of such a man prevent him 
from being a boisterous demagogue, and his love of truth, and dislike 
of cant, keep him from advancing crude propositions, such as many loud 
reformers are constantly ready with, much more from uttering down- 
right falsehoods, in arguing questions or abusing opponents, which he 
would die or starve rather than use. It was not in our friend’s nature 
to be able to utter certain lies; nor was he strong enough to protest 
against others, except with a polite sneer; his maxim being, that he 
owed obedience to all Acts of Parliament, as long as they were not 
repealed. 


“And to what does this easy and sceptical life lead a man? 
Friend Arthur was a Sadducee, and the Baptist might be in the wilder- 
ness, shouting to the poor, who were listening with all their might and 
faith to the preacher’s awful accents and denunciations of wrath or woe 
or salvation ; and our friend, the Sadducee, would turn his sleek mule 
with a shrug and a smile from the crowd, and go home to the shade 
of his terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, and turn to his 
roll of Plato, or his pleasant Greek song-book, babbling of honey and 
Tlybla, and nymphs and fountains, and love. To what, we say, does 
this scepticism lead? It leads a man to a shameful loneliness and 
selfishness, so to speak—the more shameful because it is so goodhum- 
oured and conscienceless and serene. Conscience ! What is conscience ? 
Why accept remorse? What is public or private faith? Mythuses alike 
enveloped in enormous tradition. If, seeing and acknowledging the lies 
of the world, Arthur, as see them you can, with only too fatal a clear- 
ness, you submit to them without any protest further than a éaugh; if, 
plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you allow the whole wretched world 
to pass groaning by you unmoved; if the fight for the truth is taking 
place, and all men of honour are on the ground, armed on the one side 
or the other, and you alone are to lie on your balcony and smoke your 
pipe, out of the noise and the danger—you had better have died, or 
never have been at all, than such a sensual coward. 

“The truth, friend!’ Arthur said, imperturbably; ‘ where is the 
truth? Show it me. That is the question between us. I see it 
on both sides. I see it on the conservative side of the house, and 
amongst the radicals, and even on the ministerial benches. I see it 
in this man, who worships by Act of Parliament, and is rewarded with 
a silk apron and five thousand a-year; in that man, who, driven 
fatally by the remorseless logic of his creed, gives up everything, 
friends, fame, dearest ties, closest vanities, the respect of an army 
of churchmen, the recognised position of a leader, and passes over, 
truth-impelled, to the enemy, in whose ranks he will serve henceforth 
as a nameless private soldier. * * * Yes, I am a Sadducee, 


and I take things as I find them, and the world, and the Acts of 
Parliament of the world, as they are; and, as J intend to take a wife, 
if I find one, not to be madly in love, and prostrate at her feet, like a 
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fool, not to worship her as an angel, or to expect to find her as such, 
but to be good-natured to her, and courteous, expecting good-nature 
and pleasant society from her in turn. And so, George, if ever you 
hear of my marrying, depend on it, it won’t be a romantic attachment 
on my side; and if you hear of any good place under Government, 
I have no particular scruples, that I know of, which would prevent 
me from accepting your offer.’ 

“¢Q Pen, you scoundrel! I know what you mean,’ here Warring- 
ton broke out. ‘This is the meaning of your scepticism, of your 
quietism, of your atheism, my poor fellow. You're going to sell 
yourself, and Heaven help you! You are going to make a bargain 
which will degrade you, and make you miserable for life, and there’s 
no use talking of it. If you are once bent on it, the devil won't 
prevent you.’ ”— Pendennis, vol. ii. pp. 236-23 


After Mr. Thackeray’s protest that he is not to be held respon- 
sible for Pen’s opinions, as delivered in the foregoing extract, 
and in the dialogue which precedes it, we may not, of course, 
seek his philosophy in these opinions alone. Indeed, we are too 
thankful to Mr. Thackeray for having had the boldness tou intro- 
duce so serious a passage at all into a work of popular fiction, to 
wish to take any unfair advantage of it. But, it will be observed, 
Mr. Thackeray does not only report Pen’s opinions, he also com- 
ments on these opinions very gravely in his own name, and he 
combats them through the medium of Warrington. When, how- 
ever, a writer is at the pains to represent dramatically both the 
pro and the con of any question, we may be pretty sure that he 
has distributed nearly the entire bulk of his own sentiments on 
it between the two speakers to whom he assigns thie task of con- 
ducting the argument. Accordingly, it seems to us, that in this 
antinomy between Pen and Warrington, we may, without any 
injustice, discern the main features of the author’s own philosophy 
of life. In other words, it seems to us that there are many parts 
of Mr. Thackeray’s writings in which the spirit of the Pendennis 
theory may be assumed to predominate ; but that, ever and anon, 
traces of the Warrington spirit are also to be found in them. 

Pen, in the passage before us, appears as a pococurante and a 
sceptic. Still honest and kindly, and above any positive mean- 
ness, he has sunk, for the time, into a general lowness of the 
spiritual faculty, the visible form of which is “a sneering acqui- 
escence with the world as it is,” or rather “a belief, qualified 
with scorn, in all things extant.” But precisely here lies the 
point. To aman in this state of mind, all the things that do exist 
are not extant. As his eye sweeps through the universe, it rests 
by an internal necessity only on the meaner, minuter, and more 
terrestrial phenomena, which strike by their intense nearness ; 
while the facts of the higher physics fade away into an invisi- 
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bility, which, like that of the stars by day, passes for non-exist- 
ence. Beings like Raphael, Gabriel, and Michael, may, as the 
poet sublimely teaches, sing of God’s mightier works—of the 
sun hymning in chorus with his kindred stars, of the fair earth 
wheeling on her axis, of the storms that rage between land and 
sea, They may speak of these things, for these things are extant 
to their vision. But let Mephistopheles enter, and how the note 
is changed! Ze cannot talk fine; he cannot gabble of suns and 
worlds, and all that sort of thing! What he sees and can report 
upon, is a far more matter-of-fact concern—how men are daily 
growing more foolish and miserable; how the little god of earth 
is still as odd in his ways as ever, and is continually getting into 
some new mess or other! Precisely such, though with less pro- 
fundity and more principle, is the spirit of Pen. He is, like 
Mephistopheles, a pococurante. The higher things of the world 
not being extant for him, he qualifies his belief in all he does 
see with a sneer. Suppose, now, this spirit transferred into 
literature ; how will it show itself there? In a general tone of 
scoffing; in a disbelief in enthusiasm, or any species of mental 
exaltation; in a tendency to avoid in one’s self, and to turn into 
ridicule in others, all words or phrases that recognise the diviner 
truths of existence or the higher developments of mind; ina 
fondness for scandal and vile social investigations, and in a dis- 
taste for the magnificent and the beautiful. What, for example, 
is Mephistopheles’s speech in the presence of the angels, but 
another version of that of which our modern literature is full— 
a perpetual tirade against such entities and expressions as (to 
enumerate a few in different departments, ) spiritual-mindedness, 
fervid affection, a Christian life, the transcendental metaphysics, 
noble aspiration, high art? It would be unjust to say that, even 
in the least earnest portion of Mr. Thackeray’s writings, he 
exhibits the spirit of scorn to anything like this extent. An 
admirer of Tennyson—the poet who, most of all men living, 
represents, and would woo back among us, the rare, the religious, 
and the exquisite—could hardly do this. Still, Mr. Thackeray 
is not altogether blameless in this respect; and, probably, what- 
ever amount of truth there is in the general complaint against 
him, as a writer who delights in the contemplation of human 
weaknesses and absurdities, may be resolved into the cause 
under notice. 

But there are moments in Mr. Thackeray’s writings when 
Warrington breaks in. Believing many things that Pen be- 
lieves ; sympathizing with him in many of his feelings, and 

robably without any much more definite creed of his own, that 
a could state in words— Warrington is yet a nobler being than 
Pen. Higher things are extant to him; and though his hatred of 
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cant, and his rough cynical habit, would probably lead him to 
show his sense of these things in any other way rather than that 
of seasoning his talk with references to them, and might even 
prompt him to kick the words art, the ideal, transcendentalism, 
&c., to death, if ever they came too provokingly across his path, (a 
murder in which, but that the words still do serve a kind of use- 
ful purpose, we know many that would assist him); yet in his 
own soul he cherishes a fund of finer emotion, which will betray 
itself in bursts and flashes. Something of this we remark in 
Thackeray himself. It is seen in the general conception of some 
of his characters, such as Laura and Mrs. Pendennis, as well as 
Warrington ; it is seen in occasional passages of serious reflection, 
of which perhaps the most remarkable is the one from which we 
have made an extract; and it is seen also in a frequent touch of 
real pathos, such as no mere affectation of the sorrowful could 
enable a writer to assume. On the whole, we should say that 
Mr. Thackeray has nowhere exhibited this serious spirit so con- 
spicuously as in the second volume of his “ Pendennis;” and 
remarking this, and how good the effect is, we must admit, 
without any prejudice to our previous observation regarding the 
necessity of Mr. Thackeray’s keeping obstinately to his own 
style of art, that we should like to see him in future diminish 
the Pen a little and develop the Warrington. 

There is one piece of positive doctrine, however, in which both 
Pen and Warrington agree, and of which Mr. Thackeray’s writ- 
ings are as decidedly the exponents in the present day, as Mr. 
Dickens’s are of the doctrine of kindliness. This doctrine may 
be called the doctrine of Anti-snobbism. Singular fact! in the 
great city of London, where higher and more ancient faiths seem 
to have all but perished, and where men bustle in myriads, scarce 
restrained by any spiritual law, there has arisen of late years, as 
there arose in Mecca of old, a native form of ethical belief, by 
which its inhabitants are tried and try each other. “ Thou shalt 
not be a snob,” such is the first principle at present of Cockney 
ethics. And observe how much real sincerity there is in this 
principle, how it really addresses itself to facts, and only to facts, 
known and admitted. It is not the major morals of human 
nature, but what are called the minor morals of society, and 
these chiefly in their esthetic aspect, as modes of pleasant 
breeding, that the Cockney system of ethics recognises. Its 
maxims and commands are not “Thou shalt do no wrong,” 
“Thou shalt have no other Gods before me,” “Thou shalt 
not covet,’—but “Thou shalt pronounce thy H's,” “Thou 
shalt not abuse waiters as if they were dogs,” “Thou shalt 
not falsely make a boast of dining with peers and Members 
of Parliament.” He who offends in these respects is a snob. 
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Thus, at least, the Cockney moralist professes no more than he 
really believes. The real species of moral evil recognised in Lon- 
don, the real kind of offence which the moral sentiment there 
punishes, and cannot away with, is snobbism. The very name, 
it will be observed, is characteristic and unpretentious—curt, 
London-born, irreverent. When you say that a man is a snob, 
it does not mean that you detest and abhor him, but only that 
you must cut him, or make fun of him. Such is Anti-snobbism, 
the doctrine of which Mr. Thackeray, among his other merits, 
has the merit of being the chief literary expounder and apostle! 
Now it is not a very awful doctrine, certainly ; it is not, as our 
friend Warrington would be the first to admit, the doctrine in 
the strength of which one would like to guide his own soul, or to 
face the future and the everlasting ; still it has its use, and by all 
means let it have, yes, let it have its scribes and preachers! 

We had thought, after this more grave investigation, to indulge 
in some remarks illustrative more especially of the humours of the 
two writers, as compared with each other, of the forms of the comic 
in which they respectively excel and show their mastery. Here 
also we should have seen the difference of their ultimate method 
and spirit; and should have found Dickens to be the more kindly, 
enidh and fantastic, and Thackeray to be the more tart, satirical, 
and truculent humorist. Forbearing any such process of con- 
trast, however, the scope and results of which we have already 
indicated, we must close with a general remark, applicable to both 
writers. 

Although the aim of all fictitious literature is primarily to in- 
terest the reader; and although, in a certain deep sense, it may 
be maintained that no kind of literary composition whatever is 
valuable that is not interesting, it would yet seem as if recently the 
determination to achieve that special kind of interest which consists 
in mere amusement, had prevailed too largely among our writers 
of tales and novels. We do not often see now that effort at artistic 
perfection, that calm resolution to infuse into a performance the 
concentrated thought and observation of the writer, and to give it 
final roundness and finish, which did exist in old times, and which 
supreme authorities have always recommended. The spirit of 
craft and money-making has crept into our artistic literature ; 
and, even in our best writers, we have but a compromise between 
the inner desire and the outer necessity. Nor is this to be very 
harshly condemned, or very gravely wondered at. Our writers 
of fiction, for the most part, candidly own that they write to 
make money and amuse people. Their merit is therefore the 
greater, when, like the two eminent writers whose works we have 
been discussing, they do more than this. Should we suggest 
that their functions would be intrinsically higher, and more satis- 
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factory to their own better judgment, did they work less accord- 
ing to the external demand, and more according to the internal 
wish and form, they will admit the suggestion to the full, but 
say that on the whole they are not strong enough to follow it. 
Should we farther adduce the old consideration of fame, and the 
opinion of posterity, as an argument on the right side, they may 
even turn the laugh against us. “ Posterity!” they may say, 
with Mr. Merryman in the Prelude to Faust :— 


Would of posterity I heard less mention ! 
Suppose posterity had my attention, 
Who’d make contemporary fun? 


Besides, in the present and still increasing multitudinousness of 
books and authors, the chance of having readers among posterity 
is, even for the best, a very sorry hope. Still, we would adhere 
to our wish; and that very multitudinousness of books and authors 
may bring us right again one day. There are two literary de- 
vices or fashions to which at present one may trace much of the 
particular evil now under view. The one is the fashion or device 
of the three-volume novel; the other the fashion of publishing 
novels in serial numbers. The first, which we are happy to see 
is losing ground, is a wretched piece of publisher’s despotism in 
literature, redeemed from absolute vileness only by that mystical 
artistic value which there is, and always will be, in the number 
three. The other, which is still gaining ground, operates delete- 
riously, by compelling an author to supply the parts of his story 
before he has thoroughly conceived the whole, and also by com- 
pelling him to spice each separate part, so that it may please alone. 
These conditions exist, and it is not given to any man, in any time, 
to be independent of conditions that will thwart him, and compel 
him to deviate from his ideal of excellence. Still, if such writers 
as Dickens, Thackeray, and Jerrold, who have already earned a 
reputation, who have as much talent as any of those past novelists 
of whom our literature is proud, and who may even venture now 
to lead the public against its own prejudices, were to set the 
example, by each doing his best, in the style each in bis inner 
heart believes to be best, the good that would be effected might 
be very great. 
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Art. IV.—1. Formal Logie ; or, the Calculus of Inference, Neces- 
sary and Probable. By Augustus De Moreay, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in University College, London. Lon- 
don, 1847. 

2. On the Symbols of Logic, the Theory of the Syllogism, and, in 
particular, of the Copula, and the Application of the Theory of 
Probabilities to some Questions of Evidence. From the ‘Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. Vol. TX. 
Part I. By Auveustus De Moraay, Sec. R.A.S., of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in Univer- 
sity College, London. Cambridge, 1850. 

. An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought ; A Treatise on 
Pure and Applied Logic. By Witi1amM THomson, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. London and 
Oxford, 1849. 

4, An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, being that 
which ga’) ed the Prize proposed by Sir William Hamilton, in 
the year 1846, for the best Exposition of the New Doctrine pro- 
pounded in his Lectures. With an Historical Appendix. By 
Tuomas SpeNcER Baynes, Translator of the Port-Royal 
Logic. Edinburgh and London, 1850. 


Go 


Loeic, in so far as it investigates the laws of the process per- 
formed, consciously or unconsciously, by all sound thinkers, has 
been aptly compared to grammar, which in like manner inquires 
into the principles of correct speech. The parallel might be 
carried further. There is an analogy in their perversions, as 
well as in their legitimate offices. Grammar, elevated into 
Gramarye,* has been regarded as enabling its fortunate possessor 
to penetrate into the mysteries of the unseen world; and Logic, 
burdened with the incubus of Realism, has been considered as 
affording an insight into the no less mysterious essences of things 
in general. Less fortunate, however, than its sister science, 
Logic has scarcely yet been able entirely to emancipate itself 
from its early bondage. No one now regards Lindley Murray 
as a wizard, or those fair disciples by whom he is chiefly studied 
as possessing more of the black art than is contained in the 





* See Bishop Perey’s note to the ballad of King Estmere. 
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natural magic of a Lancashire witch. While Logic, though 
slowly and painfully working its way to its proper position, as 
the science of the laws of formal thinking, meets every now and 
then with a rude recall to material associations. The slave has 
broken prison, but the master has not yet relinquished his claim ; 
and the fugitive still carries about him some links of his chain, 
by which ever and anon some emissary of his former tyrants 
seeks to drag him back to the burdens and the flesh-pots of his 
servitude. 

Perhaps there is no branch of human knowledge of which 
the history presents anomalies so strange and startling as that of 
Logic. From age to age it has blended itself with the matter of 
predominant interest, and its nature, its form, its province, have 
in each successive stage been perpetually the theme of doubt and 
controversy. At one time an instrument of philosophy, at an- 
other the handmaid of divinity, now a method of demonstration, 
and now an art of thinking, allying itself at different periods 
with physics, with metaphysics, with psychology, with theology, 
now formal, and now material, in this generation a science, in 
that an art, sometimes both, and sometimes neither,—it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that these Protean metamorphoses have caused 
at times its very basis to be questioned, and that adversaries 
should have occasionally applied to it the language of its founder 
on a very different subject, yayaidéovta twa Kai cabpas 
iSpvpevov. 

And yet, notwithstanding these various doctrines concerning 
the nature and province of Logic, its actual contents have at no 
time essentially varied. Scarcely any two logicians are in ac- 
cordance as to what it is that they are expounding ; scarcely any 
have in their exposition materially added to or taken from the 
original body of the system. Logic is not, like mathematics or 
physical science, the result of the united discoveries of successive 
generations. It is the offspring almost entirely of one master mind, 
to whose authority nearly every disputant has appealed, as deci- 
sive on his own side of the question. It is not like the river, 
which, springing at first from some obscure and insignificant 
source, receives in its progress the waters of tributary streams, 
acquiring, still under the same title, a wider channel and an 
ampler volume, till the name which the inland peasant asso- 
ciates with some petty rivulet is to the merchant the broad high- 
way of commerce, and to the mariner a sea, bearing navies on 
its bosom. It is the work of one age and of one man,—a Pallas, 
which sprang full grown and full armed from the head of her 
parent,—a monument which after generations have contented 
themselves with commenting on and elucidating, without adding 
to or diminishing from the original. Other gods have removed 
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from their habitations ; the fane of Terminus still stands on its 
pristine site; but its votaries are notwithstanding at variance 
as to its size and form, inquiring what parts are principal, 
what subordinate, what merely anemed, what was the de- 
sign of the architect, and how he has adhered to it in the exe- 
cution. 

As regards what Aristotle did, there is much truth in the 
remark of Kant, that since the time of the Stagirite, Logic has 
neither advanced nor receded a step. As regards what Aristotle 
left undone, it is no less true that its whole subsequent hi:.ory 
exhibits scarcely anything but the ebb and flow of unsettled 
opinion. The master left behind him a collection of writings ; 
and to the substance of that collection his disciples have for the 
most part faithfully adhered : he left no definition of the science 
on which he wrote and no principle for determining its bounda- 
ries ; and these accordingly have been matter of controversy ever 
since. 

The above remarks apply only to the state of Logic from Aris- 
totle to Kant. Its history since the latter period presents a sin- 
gular and instructive contrast to its former fortunes. A few 
writers indeed have rigidly adhered to or even narrowed the 
Kantian limits, but the predominant feature of speculation has 
been an inverted attempt at expansion. The general idea of the 
science becomes, with slight variety, tolerably fixed and definite ; 
the province which that idea includes, varies almost from zero to 
infinity. In short, while the pre-Kantian logicians have laboured 
to accommodate the form to the matter, to comprehend under 
one general notion the heterogeneous mass of Aristotelian specu- 
lation, the post-Kantian logicians have striven to develop the 
matter from the form, starting from the idea of thought and its 
processes, to construct a science more or less comprehensive, 
according as the domain of pure thinking is extended or con- 
tracted. This revolution is a natural consequence of the Critical 
Philosophy. The understanding, being thereby limited to the 
field of possible experience, became confessedly finite in its capa- 
city and objects. There remained, therefore, no alternative for 
the future metaphysician, but either to abandon altogether the 
philosophy of the infinite, or to assume, in opposition to Kant, 
the existence of a directly cognitive faculty of Reason,—a faculty 
independent of the acknowledged laws of finite thinking. It had 
been proved impossible to contract the object within the received 

rasp of the subject ; there remained only the attempt to expand 
the subject to the compass of the object; an attempt which 
necessarily ended in the identification of the two. Both the 
method and the nomenclature became thus inverted, and meta- 
physic, reversing the complaint of Aristotle, assumes the name 
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and garb of dialectic,* not unmixed with sophistry. Thought 
and Being become one and the same; the reasoning process is a 
continual creation of the universe; and Logic, the science of 
pure thinking, is at the same time a revelation of the whole 
mystery of existence.f 

The ancient metaphysic is described by Hegel as finite thought 
striving after the infinite ; the Understanding attempting to con- 
template the objects of the Reason.{ But his own system escapes 
the charge at the close only by an act of suicide at the outset. 
The ancient philosophy merely overtasked the untried power of 
thought. Its successor commences by giving the lie to consci- 
ousness, and denying the validity of the very laws by which 
itself, in common with all human thought, is in act regulated, 
Logic has thus realized the fabled death of its founder. Unable 
to fathom the ebb and flow of the Euripus of Being, it has ended 
by drowning itself in the current. Among the struggles pre- 
ceding the grand euthanasia, there have not been wanting spe- 
culations more akin to some of those which we propose to notice 
in this Article—speculations tending to identify logic, and 
through logic metaphysic, with mathematics. There is not in- 
deed much affinity between the details of Mr. De Morgan’s 
system and that of Bardili; but in both we may trace the same 
error of regarding reasoning as a computation, giving a partial 
and perverted view of the process of thought and its expression 
by means of mathematical analogies and a mathematical nota- 
tion, inverting the relation of whole and part, subordinating 
logic to algebra, and substituting the calculus of inference for 
the inference of calculation. Verily, in philosophy, as elsewhere, 
extremes meet. Who would have expected to see English ma- 
thematicians extending the hand of fellowship to Hobbes, or 
German metaphysicians repeating the maxim of Condillac, “ cal- 
culer c’est raisonner, et raisonner c’est calculer ?”’§ 

But the Logic of modern Germany is a subject too vast and 
too important to be discussed within our present limits. We 





* Metaph. IIT. 2. Of yag diadrtxrixol xual cofioral rabriv wiv brodvevre: oxime 
TH Qirovepy (n yao coPicrinh Pasvonivn povoy copia tori, xai of DiarsxTixol SimAiyovras 
sei awdverwy) xowdy dt wees Td dv tori 

+ “ Bei der Exposition des reinen Begriffs,” says Hegel, “ ist angedeutet worden, 
dass derselbe der absolute, giéttliche Begriff selbst ist, so dass jener logische Ver- 
lauf die unmittelbare Darstellung der Selbstbestimmung Gottes zum Seyn wiire.” 
The mock thunder of Salmoneus was modesty itself to this. But our modern 
Salmoneus, while apparently raising man to an equality with his Maker, in fact 
only degrades the Deity to an identity with the general consciousness of mankind. 

t Die blosse Verstandes-Ansicht der Vernunft-Gegenstiinde. 

¢ Langue des Calculs, 1. 1. ch. 16. Jt is unfortunate for the computation doctrine 
that the fundamental processes of arithmetic, under which, according to Hobbes, 
all ratiocination is comprehended, are not reasoning processes at all. 
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have alluded to it chiefly as furnishing an instructive comment 
on what we believe to be the fundamental defect in Kant’s treat- 
ment of the science,—the entire isolation of Logic from Psycho- 
logy, the rejection, under the name of empirical, of all the 
special phenomena of consciousness, of all the actual character- 
istics of any determinate operation of thought. ‘To this subject 
we may possibly find another opportunity of recurring. Our 
present concern is with the position and prospects of Logic in 
our own country; with the striking fact of a considerable 
amount of revived interest in the study, and with the important 
question, how that interest may be best controlled and directed. 

In this point of view, the works which we have placed at 
the head of this Article claim the attention of our readers. They 
are the representatives of two distinct, and in some respects 
antagonist systems, each professing to contribute a large addi- 
tion to the hitherto authorized contents of the science, and 
each claiming, as the basis of its extension, the principle of a 
more exact analysis of the form of Thought. The pretensions 
of either, if admitted, will necessitate a complete remodelling of 
the existing details of the science,—a step too important to 
be undertaken without a thorough sifting and testing of the 
grounds on which it is recommended. So important a crisis 
in the history of Logic demands on the part of a journal that 
professes to watch the chief contemporaneous evolutions of the 
mental and physical sciences some notice, which we shall 
endeavour to bestow upon it in the following pages. 

The exposition of one of these systems is given in the. ormal 
Logie of Professor De Morgan; the other has for some years 
been taught in the unpublished lectures of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and its essential features may be gathered from the publica- 
tions of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Baynes. The characteristics of 
each may be given in the words of their respective authors. Mr. 
De Morgan, in his preface, calls the attention of his readers to 
the following points. ' 

“In the form of the proposition, the copula is made as abstract 
as the terms: or is considered as obeying only those conditions 
which are necessary to inference. 

“Every name is treated in connection with its contrary or 
contradictory name; the distinction between these words not 
being made, and others supplied in consequence. Eight really 
separable forms of predication are thus obtained between any 
two names: the eight of the common system amounting only to 
six, when, as throughout my work, the two forms of a con- 
vertible proposition are considered as identical. 

“The complex proposition is introduced, consisting in the 
co-existence of two simple ones. The theory of the syllogism of 
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complex propositions is made to precede that of the simple or 
ordinary syllogism ; which last is deduced from it. 

“The theory of the numerical syllogism is investigated, in 
which, upon the hypothesis of numerical quantity in both terms 
of every proposition, a numerical inference is made. 

“The old doctrine of modals is made to give place to the 
numerical theory of probability.” 

Sir William Hamilton has issued a prospectus of his intended 
New Analytic of Logical Forms, in which its most important 
features are described as follows :— 

“In the first place, in the essay there will be shown, that the 
syllogism proceeds, not as has hitherto, virtually at least, been 
taught, in one, but in the two correlative and counter wholes 
(Metaphysical) of Comprehension, and (Logical) of Extension ; 
the major premise in the one whole being the minor premise in 
the other, &e. 

“Tn the second place, the self-evident truth,—that we can only 
rationally deal with what we already understand, determines the 
simple logical postulate,—T7o state explicitly what is thought im- 
plicitly. From the consistent application of this postulate, on 
which Logic ever insists, but which Logicians have never fairly 
obeyed, it follows :—that, logically, we ought to take into account 
the quantity, always understood in thought, but usually, and for 
manifest reasons, elided in its expression, not only of the sub- 
ject, but also of the predicate, of a judgment.” 

The doctrine of a quantified predicate, and its influence on the 
forms of the syllogism, may be selected as the most important 
feature in both systems, as well on its own account as on that 
of the controversy which has taken place concerning the author- 
ship. Into that controversy we have no intention of entering ; 
especially as we are convinced that the two systems are not 
only distinct from, but opposed to each other.* The opposition 
is clearly marked in Sir William Hamilton’s own words. 





* One doctrine indeed is common to both systems,—that of the ultra-total 
quantification of the middle term; and in this there can be no question that 
neither author is indebted to the other. But Mr. De Morgan goes rather too far 
when he asserts that a person kept close to Aristotle’s forms could not prove that 
some men must have both coats and waistcoats, if a majority have eoats and a 
majority waistcoats. The proof would indeed be condemned by Aristotle’s ru/es, 
but it may be admitted without violating his principles. For Aristotle does not, 
like many of his successors, regard the 2d and 3d figures as independent forms of 
reasoning, but considers their validity to be dependent on their reducibility to the 
first. Mr. De Morgan’s syllogism is in the third figure, and may easily be brought 
to the Aristotelian type by a reductio per impossibile. It therefore stands on the 
same footing with a syllogism in Bokardo, as imperfect but perfectible. But we 
agree with Sir W. Hamilton in regarding this quantification as authentic, but of 
little use in practice, and cumbering the science with a superfluous mass of moods, 
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“We have simply to consider, in their contrasts, the three 
following schemes of quantification. 

“ The first scheme is that which logically confines all expressed 
quantity to the subject, presuming the predicate to be taken,—in 
negative propositions, always determinately in its greatest and 
least extension, (universally and singularly,)—in affirmative 
propositions, always indeterminately in some part of its extension, 
(particularly.) 

“ The second scheme is that which logically extends the ex- 
pression of quantity to both the propositional terms, and allows 
the predicute to be of any quantity in propositions of either 
quality. 

“ The third scheme is that which logically admits more expressed 
quantities than a determinately least or greatest extension, (quan- 
tity singular and universal,) and an indeterminately partial ex- 
tension, (quantity particular.) ” 

The second of these is Sir William Hamilton’s; the third is 
Mr. De Morgan’s. The latter is the more ambitious of the two, 
and makes more formidable inroads upon the established bound- 
aries of Logic. It is incumbent, therefore, on those who take an 
interest in the progress of the science, to scrutinize narrowly its 
pretensions ; and if, in endeavouring to fulfil this duty, we find 
it necessary to express our dissent from the principles of the 
acute and learned author, we trust that we shall not be con- 
sidered as feeling anything but the highest respect for the ability 
which he has in many ways displayed, and which indeed renders 
the task of opposing him more obligatory, as well as more diffi- 
cult. Mr. De Morgan’s great eminence as a mathematician 
makes it necessary for every student of Logic to see that he does 
not mar its doctrines by spurious importations from his favour- 
ite science; while the acuteness and ingenuity of many of his 
logical details render still more imperative the duty of detecting 
the unsoundness, if any exists, of his principles. It has been 
said that, next to him who forms the taste of a country, the 
greatest genius is he who corrupts it. If Mr. De Morgan 
should rank with posterity as one who corrupted Logic with 
mathematics, he need not be ashamed of his partners in the 
offence ; for he will find among them Bacon, who corrupted it 
with physics, and Hegel, who corrupted it with metaphysics. 

The main point at issue between us may be stated in a few 
words. Mr. De Morgan regards the processes of arithmetic and 
algebra as exhibiting the pure form of reasoning, and, conse- 
quently, as belonging to the Logica docens. We consider all 
mathematical operations, so far as they contain reasonings at all, 
to be special applications of reasoning to a particular matter, and 
as such to belong to the Logica utens. His system, fully carried 
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out, would make logic an application of mathematics: we hold 
mathematical, in the same manner as any other reasoning, to be 
an application of logic. Our difference is thus fundamental. 
We believe that there is no tenable principle of distinction be- 
tween the matter and the form of thought which will not make 
the greater part of his “ Formal Logic” material. But that the 
controversy may not become a dispute of words only, we will 
endeavour at the outset to lay down clearly our own view of the 
distinction in question—a step the more necessary, inasmuch as 
we are acquainted with no work on Logic in which the principle 
is clearly enunciated, though in most, as far as they are consis- 
tent with themselves, it is implied. If Mr. De Morgan dissent, 
as he probably will, from our principle, he must state his own, 
and the public (that portion of it at least which takes an interest 
in Logic) must decide between us.* 

Thinking, the operation of the understanding, may be defined 
as the act of knowing or judging of things by means of concepts. 
In the extended sense in which psychology employs the term, 
every act of consciousness is a judgment, camel as it contains 
an assertion of the existence of its object within or without the 
conscious mind. The concept forms the distinguishing feature 
of thought. Perception, like any other immediate act of con- 
sciousness, has two constituent elements—the perceiving subject 
and the object perceived, the hypothesis of a representative idea 
being rejected. Thought, as a mediate act of consciousness, re- 
quires at least three elements—the thinking subject, the object 
about which he thinks, and the concept mediating between the 
two.T 

Preliminary to every act of Thought is an act of Will, attention, 
in which the mind contemplates exclusively a certain number of 
the attributes given in an intuition to the neglect of the rest. 





* Though we have selected Mr. De Morgan as the principal offender, the prin- 
ciples here advanced are in many respects applicable to some other able works, 
which we have not space to notice in detail. To this class belong Boole’s Mathe- 
matical Analysis of Logic, Solly’s Syllabus of Logic, and a portion of the mathe- 
matical appendix to Drobisch’s valuable Neue Darstellung der Logik. All, we think, 
are guilty of one fundamental error, They represent thought as a species of algebra, 
instead of regarding algebra as a species of thought. 

The reader of Kant will recognise in the following remarks much of the 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft. But while acknowledging our great obligations to 
this philosopher, we think it necessary to state in limine that we have departed 
from his theory in two important particulars—1l. In regarding all consciousness, 
immediate as well as mediate, as a judgment; 2. In introducing the voluntary 
element of attention, an element neglected by the Kantian as well as by the sen- 
sational school, and only fully appreciated since the reaction against the latter, 
commencing with the lectures of Laromiguitre. Nor do we observe Kant’s distince- 
tion between Understanding and Reason in Logic ; the former term we employ to 
denote the whole thinking faculty. 
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By thought these attributes are regarded in their relation to 
objects. Of the three acts of thought commonly distinguished by 
logicians,—Conception, or simple Apprehension, regards a single 
collection of attributes as representing one or more objects; 
Judgment (in the more limited or logical sense of the term) re- 
gards two such collections as related to one or more common 
objects ; Reasoning regards two judgments as so related, through 
a common concept and its objects, as to necessitate a third judg- 
ment in consequence. 

In the product of every one of these operations we may dis- 
tinguish between matter and form. The former is all that is 
given out of the thinking act; the latter is all that is conveyed 
in and through the act itself. To conception are given attributes ; 
to judgment are given concepts ; to reasoning are given judgments. 
These constitute the matter of the respective products. By the 
act of conceiving, the attributes are thought as representing one or 
more objects ; by the act of judging, the concepts are thought as re- 
lated to one or more common objects ; by the act of reasoning, the 
judgments are thought as necessitating another judgment in conse- 
quence. These three features constitute the form of the respective 
products. Hence we define the several products as follows :— 

A concept is an attribute, or collection of attributes, (matter, ) 
representing one or more objects, (form). 

A judgment is a combination of two concepts, (matter, ) related 
to one or more common objects, (form). 

A reasoning (syllogism) is a combination of two judgments, 
(matter), necessitating a third judgment as their consequence, 
(form). 

The thinking process itself may also be distinguished as ma- 
terial or formal. It is formal when the matter given is sufficient 
for the completion of the product, without any other addition 
than what is communicated in the act of thought itself. It is 
material when the data are insufficient, and the mind has conse- 
quently to go out of the thinking act to obtain additional mate- 
rials. If, for example, having given the attributes A, B, C, I 
can think those attributes as co-existing in an object, without 
appealing to experience to discover what objects actually possess 
them, this is formal conceiving. If, having given the concepts, 
P and Q, I can pronounce “ P is Q” without a similar appeal, 
this is formal judging. If, having given the judgments, “ W is X,” 
“Y is Z,” I can elicit a conclusion from them alone, this is formal 
reasoning. Experience is here used in a wide sense, for all acci- 
dental knowledge, all that is not part and parcel of the thinking 
act itself. 

The condition of formal conceiving is that the attributes given 
must not contradict each other. There is no contradiction be- 
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tween the notions of a horse’s body and a man’s head. <A cen- 
taur, therefore, is as conceivable as a horse or a man, whether 
such a creature exist in nature or not. But let us try to con- 
ceive a surface both black and white, or a figure contained by 
two straight lines; the attempt to individualize the attributes by 
applying them to an object shews their incompatibility. Hence 
the law of thought governing formal conceiving is, What is con- 
tradictory is inconceivable, what is not contradictory is conceiv- 
able. Here we have the well known principle of contradiction, 
the most general statement of which is, “ nothing can be A and 
not A,” or, “no object can be thought under contradictory attri- 
butes.” But for material conceiving more than this is required. 
The senses must assure me of the existence of the objects, before 
I can think of horse or centaur as actually existing out of 
my imagination. ‘This assurance is not the result of a law of 
thought, but of a fact of perception; hence, as a general rule, 
all imaginary objects are conceived as such formally; all real 
objects are conceived as such materially. 

Formal judging is possible whenever one of the given concepts 
is contained in the other. If the concepts P and Q have no 
attributes in common, I cannot tell whether they co-exist in any 
object without an appeal to experience; but if Q contains the 
attributes O P, I can by a law of thought alone determine “ all 
Qis P.” The law in this case is the principle of identity, of which 
the most general statement is, “every A is A,” or, “every concept 
is identical with itself.” A negative judgment may in like manner 
be formed by means of the principle of contradiction, when the 
attributes in the two concepts are contradictory. Hence, as a 
general rule, all analytical judging is formal; all synthetical 
judging is material. 

The wording of the above remarks has been adapted to cate- 
gorical judgments ; but hypothetical and disjunctive judgments 
are also sometimes analytical, and the result of a formal process. 
For example,—if having given the judgments, “A is B, C is 
D,” I can form solely by a law of thought without experience 
the judgment “if A is B, C is D,” the process is formal. This 
I can do when the concepts are given as standing in the relation 
of operating cause and resulting effect. Again, from the terms 
A, B, and C, if the two last are given as contradictory, I can 
form the analytical judgment, “ A is either B or C, (not B.”) 
In other cases I must ascertain the fact from experience. Here 
we have two additional laws of thought, the one—if a cause 
exist, its effect exists likewise ;* the other, the principle of ex- 


* This, with its converse from the non-existence of the effect to the non-existence 
of the cause, may be called the principle of cause and effect, or of reason and con- 
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cluded middle, which, of two contradictory judgments, compels 
us to think one as true. 

Formal reasoning is possible when the given propositions are 
connected by a middle term, under such conditions of quantity 
and quality that the mere act of thought necessarily elicits the 
conclusion. If any addition to the data is required, the conse- 
quence is material. Purely formal reasoning is dependent on 
the same laws as formal judgment—the law of identity governing 
the affirmative categorical syllogism, the law of contradiction the 
negative, the law of cause and effect the hypothetical, and the 
law of excluded middle the disjunctive. A single example must 
suffice. In a syllogism in Barbara we reason in this form,-— 
“ All A is [some] B, all C is [some] A;* therefore all C is 
[some] B.” The law which determines the conclusion is, that 
whatever is identical with a portion of A is identical with a por- 
tion of that which is identical with all A. Here is again the 
principle of identity —“ Every portion of a concept is identical 
with itself.” The other forms of syllogism may easily be analysed 
in the same manner. 

But whether the thinking process is formal or material, 7.¢., 
whether the necessary data are given to the thinker, or have to 
be sought by him in addition to the act of thonght, the resulting 
— possesses in every case a matter and a form, the former 

ing given to, the latter being given by, the thinking act. We 
must necessarily be brief, and can therefore point out only one 
or two applications of the principle; but the latter being once 
@warly laid down, it will be easy to supply the rest. 

‘We select then, as an important instance, the distinction of 
matter and form in a synthetical judgment gained from percep- 
tion. I see an extended surface, which I am accustomed to call 
a table. I press my hand on it, and it resists; I judge in con- 
sequence “ the table is hard.” The judgment is material—for I 





sequence, but must not be confounded with the principle of sufficient reason, which 
is synthetical, and leads to material judgments. The two are distinguished by 
M. Royer-Collard, who adopts an illustration of Hume’s:— Point d’effet sans 
cause est la méme chose que point de mari sans femme ; de ce qu’il n’y a point de 
mari sans femme, il ne suit pas qu’il n’y ait point d’*homme qui ne soit mari ; de 
méme quand on dit, point d’effet sans cause, on ne dit pas que tout ce qui arrive 
soit un effet et soit produit par une cause.” But this eminent philosopher, when 
he spoke thus disparagingly of identical judgments, did not anticipate the conclu- 
sion to which our present remarks are tending, viz., that frum the constitution of the 
human mind, every law of pure thinking must be an identical judgment, If this can 
be shewn psychologically, what has hitherto been considered as the reproach of 
logic becomes her glory. 

* We have quantified the predicate, thus far anticipating our judgment of Sir 
William Hamilton’s system. But in this we only express what every treatise on 
Logic tells us to understand, viz., that the predicate of an affirmative proposition is 
not distributed, i.¢., is particular. 
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could not have formed it merely from the concepts; but I have 
now got an additional datum—the senses have informed me 
of the co-existence of the attributes. But this is not all that is 
needed for the judgment. The extended surface which I see is 
not identical with the hardness which I feel. The identity is in 
an imperceptible something, to which I am compelled to con- 
sider both as belonging. The visible and tangible qualities are 
by an act of thought attributed to one invisible aa intangible 
subject. Here is a form of the judgment, expressed in language 
by the copula; the table is hard.* 

I hold a piece of wax to the fire, and it begins to melt. My 
senses inform me only of two successive phenomena, the proximity 
of the fire, and the melting of the wax. That the one is the cause 
of the other, is an addition to the sensible data produced by the 
act of thought. The matter of the judgment is here given in 
the successive phenomena, “ the fire is applied, the wax melts :” 
the form is given by the mind, which is compelled to assert a 
a causal relation between them. This relation is expressed by 
the conjunction ; “ If the fire is applied, the wax melts.” But 
this is not all. I see the wax in a liquid state; I remember that 
just now it was solid. Here, again, my senses only present to me 
two distinct phenomena. To pronounce that these belong to 
the same thing, that it is the wax which was solid and is liquid, 
I must believe in the continuous existence of the subject, not- 
withstanding the changes in its sensible appearance. This again 
is the result of an act of thought ; and hence arises the disjunc- 
tive judgment. Its matter is given in the phenomena, “ wax is 
solid, wax is liquid.” Its form arises from the identification of 
the two, “the wax is solid or liquid.” Thus we have three 
synthetical laws of mind, producing forms of material thinking. 

ualities suppose a subject ; changes suppose a cause; things 
continue to exist under changes of phenomena.t 

Hitherto we have treated of singular judgments only. A 
single instance must suffice to shew that the principle is appli- 
cable to common judgments also. I see a number of balls lying 
on a table ; and I pronounce, “all those balls are white.” I see 
another collection, and pronounce with the same readiness, 





* Mr. De Morgan asserts that “historically speaking, the copula has been ma- 
terial to this day.”” We admit that logicians have often fallen into errors and 
inconsistencies in this respect. But the true logical copula we believe to be in all 
cases an assertion of identity or distinctness, and as such, a form of the judg- 
ment. Mr. De Morgan’s spurious copulas, such as “ gives,” “ brings,” “ makes,” 
&e., all arise from the neglect of this principle. When I assert “ A gives B,” I 
mean that the attribute of giving B is found in the same subject with the attributes 
forming the concept A. 

+ Into the metaphysical discussions connected with these laws it would exceed 
our limits and our design to enter. For logical purposes it is sufficient that the 
common language and common thought of mankind universally acknowledge them. 
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“ some of those balls are black.” Here the senses present only 
individual objects. This, this, and this are within their province; 
they know nothing of all or some. It is by an act of thinking 
that the several individuals are regarded as constituting a whole, 
= a judgment pronounced concerning that whole or a portion 
of it. 

The above are only a few of the most obvious applications of 
the principle under discussion. Its general results may be 
briefly stated as follows:—AlIl formal thinking is governed by 
laws which may be expressed in analytical judgments. All 
material thinking is governed by laws which may be expressed 
in synthetical judgments. The former are sufficient of them- 
selves for an act of thought, operating only on that matter which 
is given, and which ultimately appears in the result. The latter 
are insufficient without calling in the aid of experience, thus re- 

uiring additional matter which does not appear in the result. 
The former are uniform in their operation, and can therefore 
completely guarantee the validity of the thought. The latter 
are modified in their operation by their combination with expe- 
rience, and can therefore only partially guarantee the validity 
of one element of the thought. Hence the former may be de- 
scribed as pure, adequate, or positive laws of formal thinking; the 
latter may be described as mixed, inadequate, or negative laws of 
material thinking. 

When, then, Logic is defined as the science of the laws of formal 
thinking, or as the science of the laws of thought as thought, (not 
as modified by experience,) it follows that it can adequately deter- 
mine the conceivability of an object, the truth of an identical or 
analytical judgment, the consequence of a formal reasoning. It 
cannot determine the real existence of an object, the truth of a 








* The fourth Kantian form of judgment, modality, has given rise to considerable 
dispute among logicians. The question of its admission or exclusion as a furm 
depends, on the above principles, on a question of psychological fact. Do we in 
forming a necessary judgment decide that the object thought under the concept 
A must be identical with that thought under B, or that it is identical with what 
on other grounds we know must be B? In other words, is modality an affection 
of the copula, or of the predicate? We believe that a distinction of modals may 
be admitted on purely logical principles : whether it is worth admitting is another 
question. Thus, necessary judgments are such as by the laws of thought alone we 
are compelled to make ; impossible, such as by the same laws we are forbidden to 
make ; all others are contingent : all identical judgments are logically necessary ; 
all contradictory judgments are logically impossible ; all synthetical judgments are 
logically contingent. If my conception of man does not include the attribute of 
mortality, man may, as far as logic is concerned, be mortal or not. I must appeal 
to experience to decide whether the Struldbrugs of Luggnagg are realities or 
fictions. For aught I know as a logician, a triangle may have more or less 
than two right angles. Geometry must decide whether this is materially possible 
or not. But if any distinction be admitted, the modality must be expressed in the 
copula, not understood, 
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synthetical judgment, the consequence of a material reasoning ; 
for in these cases thought can only operate in conjunction with 
an act of perception or memory; and the laws of the former are 
no security for the trust-worthiness of the latter. It is of course 
open to any innovator to attempt to extend the boundaries of 
the science ; but he does so in the teeth of Kant’s demonstration 
that a criterion of material truth is not only impossible, but self- 
contradictory. In attempting to enlarge the field of Logic, he 
only makes it impossible to assign to it any definite field what- 
ever. If a single intruder is admitted from the province of 
material knowledge, no barrier can be devised which shall not 
with the same facility give access to all. 

One more remark may close this part of our subject. In 
maintaining the whole of formal thinking to depend on identical, 
or to use the language of Kant, on analytical judgments, we 
must be prepared to meet the charge of “ empty tautology,” of 
“solemn trifling,” and such like hard names, which have been 
unsparingly heaped by modern authorities upon this unfortunate 
class of judgments. The whole charge rests on a confusion be- 
tween Laws of Thought and Laws of Things, between laws under 
which the subject must think, and laws under which the object 
must operate,—in short, between the positive and negative poles 
of speculative philosophy, the ego and the non ego. If (as Kant 
has clearly shewn) the understanding, in the strict meaning of 
the word, has a discursive power only, not an intuitive, and if, 
as he has also shewn, it is by intuition alone that synthetical 
judgments can be obtained, it follows that no judgment of this 
class can possibly rank as a pure law of thought. Every new 
truth is the discovery of the special attributes of special things, 
and, as such, arises from the observation of differences: every 
general law of thinking must be indifferently applicable to all 
objects, and, as such, must be independent of differences. It is 
optional, and therefore contingent to every man, whether he 
shall think about this or that particular object ; the laws there- 
fore of any branch of material science are known to him only on 
condition of his adopting that line of study. But if all men have 
been thinking, some on this matter, some on that, but all under 
one cove of laws, what marvel if, when their attention is called 
to those laws, they should recognise them as what they have all 
along unconsciously acknowledged? Herein lies at once the 
explanation and the justification of the supposed frivolities of 
logic. If its principles were synthetical, and therefore derived 
from intuition, it might rank with Optics or Astronomy, as a 
science of certain laws of material agents; or it might aspire to 
the character of a general Cosmology, to which these and other 
branches of physical study might be subordinate ; but it could 
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not pretend to exhibit the general laws which, independently of 
all special experience, the thinking subject must obey. Surely, 
in the name of common sense and common honesty, never was 
outcry more palpably absurd than that which finds fault with a 
science for accomplishing the very purpose which it professes to 
attempt, and for exhibiting the very features which, if its pre- 
tensions are well founded, and its method sound, it necessarily 
must exhibit. 

It is true that the laws of formal thinking may become futile 
when they are employed as the sole agents for attaining mate- 
rial truth ; but the fault lies not in the laws, but in their mis- 
6 It is the lot of the intellectual, no less than of the 
physical man, to derive his sustenance from without, his diges- 
tion from within; he cannot make the same organ both obsona- 
tory and peristaltic. If he will not confine his understanding 
to its proper office of concocting the matter given by intuition, it 
is as natural and proper for him to fall into barren subtleties, as 
it is for him to perish of inanition, if he perversely employs his 
gastric juice in feeding on the coats of his own stomach. 

The above considerations apply to the laws of thought in a 
logical point of view, in relation to the acts which they govern. 
But psychologically considered, in their relation to the mind and 
its faculties, the examination of them furnishes us with an im- 
portant special truth, the discovery, namely, to which we have 
before alluded, that the understanding in itself possesses no 
7? of intuition.* If any one regards this discovery as trifling, 
1e is refuted by the whole history of philosophy. It was by 
establishing this truth that Kant annihilated at a single blow all 
the fruitless speculations of the elder metaphysic : it is the influ- 
ence of the same discovery which has determined the whole 
course of cognate speculations since that time, and has driven 
their authors to the candid and instructive confession that a 
knowledge of the absclute must be sought, not in accordance 
with, but in defiance of the laws of thought. It may be humi- 
liating to know that man’s powers are thus restricted ; but the 
restriction is one which his Maker has thought fit to impose upon 
him, and, regret it as he may, he cannot escape from it. But so 
far is logic from being thereby convicted of frivolity, that it 
becomes the greatest possible safeguard against frivolous specu- 
lation, by shewing clearly the nature of the pure laws of the 





* In denying a power of intuition to the pure understanding or logical faculty, 
we do not insist on the adoption of the Kantian division of the mental powers, nor 
do we assert that the whole matter of knowledge is derived from sensation. We 
mean only that the act of thought, as mediate and representative, must be rested 
on an immediate and presentative fact of consciousness. This important prin- 
ciple, as thus explained, is not more connected with Kant’s psychology than with 
Herbart’s. 
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understanding, and the exact limits within which they are opera- 
tive. 
“Tecum habita, et noris, quam sit tibi curta supellex.” 


Up to this point we have necessarily been somewhat prolix ; 
but our principles being once stated, their application to the 
works before us will not be difficult. The title of Mr. De 
Morgan’s book appears to us a complete misnomer. Under the 
name of Formal Logic he presents us with sundry perversions of 
the syllogistic form, designed to admit purely material reason- 
ings. It does not seem as if the author had ever asked him- 
self the preliminary question,—What constitutes the matter of 
thought, and what the form? His opening paragraph contains 
a clear and accurate statement of the nature and boundaries of 
logic, which his whole subsequent treatment seems expressly 
designed to refute. No logician will find fault with the fol- 
lowing :— 


* Tt (logic) has so far nothing to do with the truth of the facts, 
opinions, or presumptions from which an inference is derived ; but 
simply takes care that the inference shall certainly be true if the pre- 
mises be true... .. Whether the premises be true or false, is not 
a question of logic, but of morals, philosophy, history, [may we not 
add mathematics ?] or any other knowledge to which their subject- 
matter belongs: the question of logic is, does the conclusion certainly 
follow if the premises be true?”—Formal Logic, p. 1. 


What, then, shall we say to the following ?— 


* Observing that every inference was frequently declared to be re- 
ducible to syllogism, with no exception unless in the case of mere 
transformation, as in the deduction of ‘No X is Y’ from ‘ No Y 
is X,’ I gave a challenge in my work on formal logic to deduce 
syllogistically from ‘every man is an animal’ that ‘ every head of a 
man is the head of an animal.’ From the total absence of attempt 
to answer this challenge, I conclude that no one has succeeded in 
whose way it has fallen.”— Transactions, p. 9. 


Now, either Mr. De Morgan regards this reasoning as mate- 
rial or as formal. If the former, what business has it in a work 
on formal logic? If the latter, we beg, in answer to his chal- 
lenge, to propose the following reasoning, of precisely the same 
form:—A_ guinea-pig is an animal; therefore, the tail of a 
guinea-pig is the tail of an animal. But, says our logician, 
guinea-pigs have no tails. Who told him that? Is it logic or 
natural history ? Is it the science of inference in general, or the 
knowledge to which the subject-matter belongs? We reply to 
Mr. De Morgan’s challenge, by denying that the supposed in- 
ference is formally any reasoning at all. From the mere pre- 
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mise, “ Every man is an animal,” it does not follow that there 
is such a thing as a man’s head in existence. We go out of the 
act of thought to obtain that information elsewhere. The con- 
sequence is therefore a special inference, gained from our mate- 
rial knowledge of the thing thought about, not a general inference 
necessitated by the universal laws of thinking.* 

A similar confusion appears in his account of the copula. He 
lays down, in a passage which our limits do not permit us to 
quote at length, the characteristics of the word is, which, exist- 
ing in any proposed meaning of it, make that meaning satisfy 
the requirements of the logicians when they lay down the pro- 

osition A is B. For this doctrine we must refer the reader to 
his Formal Logic, (p. 49.) We have only space for the ulti- 
mate result :— 


** Tt should be noted that the copula ‘ gives’ resembles ‘is greater 
than,’ and is an admissible copula in inferences with no conversion, 
provided that ‘ A gives B and B gives C,’ implies ‘ A gives C.’ The 
same may be said of the verbs to bring, to make, to lift, &e. And 
many of these verbs are, by the unseen operation of their having the 
effect of is in inference, often supplanted by the latter verb in phra- 
seology. Thus we say ‘murder is death to the perpetrator’ where 
the copula is brings; ‘ two and two are four,’ the copula being ‘ have 
the value of,’ &c. But this practice may lead to fallacies, as above 
shown: which must be avoided by attention to the class of verbs 
which communicate their action or state, such as make, give, bring, 
lift, draw, rule, hold, &c. &e. All these verbs are applied to denote 
the cause of the several actions: so, to give that which gives, or to 
bring that which brings, is to give or to bring. The boy who was 
said to rule the Greeks because he ruled his mother, who ruled Alci- 
biades, who ruled the Athenians, who ruled the Greeks, would have 
been correctly said so to do, if the matters of rule had been the same 
throughout.”—Formal Logic, p. 268. 


We presume Mr. De Morgan would not admit as valid rea- 
soning the fallacy instanced by Hobbes,—“ The hand touches 
the pen, the pen touches the paper; therefore the hand touches 





* The following passage from Wolf’s German Logie will shew that this sup- 
posed inference has not been accidentally neglected, but intentionally and rightly 
repudiated by men who accepted the Aristotelian forms. We cite from the 
English translation published in 1770, which has been described by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton as one of the few tolerable versions we have of German philosophical works. 

“ We sometimes seem to draw a conclusion from a single premiss, which 
manner of reasoning is called an immediate consequence. As if I say, ¢ A triangle 
is a figure ; therefore, whoever describes a triangle describes a figure,’ Here it 
should seem as if I immediately drew one proposition from another. But it is 
evident that the one of these propositions alone cannot possibly lead me to the 
other. For that purpose it would be necessary the first should directly excite tie 
second in my mind: but that is by no means the ease.”__P. 106. 
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the paper.” Still less would he allow us to reason, “ Paris killed 
Achilles, Achilles killed Hector ; therefore, Paris killed Hector.” 
But how do these examples differ in form from “ A gives B, B 
gives C; therefore, A gives C?” He will tell us that the verb 
“ gives” communicates its action, the verbs “ touch” and “ kill” 
do not. But is this knowledge formal or material? Is it de- 
rived from the general laws of all thinking, or from a special know- 
ledge of the nature of the actions denoted by the several verbs ? 
If thinking about giving is a different form of thought from 
thinking about killing, there is an end of all general laws of rea- 
soning. The nature of the object thought of must, in all cases, 
determine the inference. But his fundamental principle is erro- 
neous. The copula, so far as it represents a form of thought, is 
not ambiguous. Its material misapplications are nothing to the 
purpose, unless one blunder authorizes another. When Mr. De 
Morgan speaks of the various meanings of is, as applied to names, 
ideas, and objects, he forgets that, in all actual thinking, name, 
idea, and object are combined. We think of an object, under a 
concept, which is represented by a sign. When I say “man is 
an animal,” I can mean but one thing, the identity of one at 
least of the objects thought under each concept. Make the name 
or the concept itself an object of thought, and the supposed is 
of application or possession expresses a mere falsehood,—* the 
name man is the name animal.” The copula always applies to 
the object of thought, in that application has but one meaning, 
and without an object there is no thinking at all. 

But we must hasten on to the head and front of his offending, 
the numerically definite syllogism ; as we believe that the ques- 
tion of the author’s merits as a logician mainly turns on the legi- 
timacy of this supposed addition to the Aristotelian forms. 

“ The ordinary universal propositions,” says Mr. De Morgan, “are 
of a certain approach to definite character, both of them with respect 
to their subjects, and the negative one with respect to its predicate 
also. In X)Y [every X is Y], for example, what is known is as 
much known of any one X as of any other. Perfect definiteness 
would consist in a more exact degree of description, and would re- 
quire a higher degree of knowledge. But in this chapter I speak 
only of numerical definiteness, of the supposition that we know how 
many things we are talking about. We may be well content to exa- 
mine what we should do if we were a step or two higher in the scale 
of creation, if by so doing we can manage to add something to our 
methods of inference in the highest to which we have as yet attained. 

“ A numerically definite proposition is of this kind. Suppose the 
whole number of Xs and Ys to be known: say there are 100 Xs 
and 200 Ys in existence. Then an affirmative proposition of the sort 
in question is seen in ‘45 Xs (or more) are each of them one of 70 
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Ys:’ and a negative proposition in ‘45 Xs (or more) are no one of 
them to be found among 70 Ys.’?.... 

“ Taking X, Y, Z as the terms of the syllogism, & the number of 
Xs in existence, 4 the number of Ys, and Z the number of Zs, and 
v the number of instances in the universe, there are of course sixteen 
possible cases of knowledge, more or less, of these primary quantities, 
from all unknown to all known. Of these sixteen cases it will be re- 
quisite to consider two only. First, when the extent 7 of the middle 
term is known, and all the rest unknown; secondly, when all are 
known. The algebraical formule of the latter case will enable us to 
point out how the supposition of any less degree of knowledge 
would affeet our power of inference. 

“ T propose the following notation. Let mXY denote either of the 
equivalent propositions, that m Xs are to be found among the Ys, or 
that m Ys are to be found among the Xs. Let mX :nY denote either 
of the equivalent propositions, that there are m Xs which are not any 
one among n Ys, or n Ys which are not any one among m Xs. 

“‘ Let 7 be known, and 7 only of the four, u, &, 7,@..... Let 
us first consider the premises mX Y+nYZ. They tell us that among 
the 1 Ys we find m Xs and n Zs: accordingly, neither m nor n ex- 
ceeds 7, If m and n together fall short of 7, nothing can be inferred : 
Y is extensive enough (that is, there are instances enough of Y) to 
hold the m Xs and the n Zs without any coincidence of an X with 
a Z..... But ifm and n together exceed 7, it is impossible that 
m Xs and n Zs can find place among 7 Ys, except by putting either 
two Xs or two Zs, or an X anda Z, with one of the Ys. Now, as by 
the nature of the supposition, there cannot be two Xs, nor two Zs, to 
one Y, we must have the inference 1 XZ as often as there are units in 
the excess of m+n over 7. That is, 

mXY+nYZ=(m+n—*s) XZ.” 
—Formal Logic, pp. 141, 143, 145. 


For the benefit of those who are not familiar with algebra, we 
will take a single numerical instance of the above theory, and 
translate it into the ordinary notation. In so doing we do no 
injustice to the author; for his general principle is obviously 
admissible only if all its special applications areso. We will sup- 
pose 7 = 21, m — 18,n = 15. Mr. De Morgan then holds the 
following to be a formal syllogism :— 


18 out of 21 Ys are Xs. 
15 out of 21 Ys are Zs. 
.. 12 Zs are Xs. 


Of course no one denies a reasoning of this kind to be valid. 
The question is, is it valid in consequence of its form or of its 
matter? Is the conclusion such as I am by the laws of thought 
compelled to draw from the premises ; or does it in any degree 
depend on the accidental circumstance of my possessing addi- 
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tional information not given in the premises? In the latter case 
the consequence is material, and the additional knowledge in ques- 
tion must be given as a new premise before it can become formal. 

In examining whether any process is logical or not, we are at 
liberty to suppose in the logician any amount of ignorance out 
of the province of his own science. It signifies nothing whether 
the matters ignored are easy or difficult, common to nearly all 
men, or known only to a few; it is sufficient if they are not 
known as parts of logic. No man can make the above inference 
without the previous knowledge that 33 — 21 — 12. Does he 
derive this knowledge from logic or from arithmetic? In the 
latter case the consequence is not formal but material. It 
is no answer to say that this knowledge is possessed by all civi- 
lized men. The question is, do they possess it as logicians ? 
There is no middle course between relieving the logician, as 
such, from all material knowledge whatever, and compelling him 
to be conversant with all. Once concede that as a logician he 
is bound to know that two and two make four, and there is no 
art or science, knowledge or device, under the sun, a proficiency 
in which may not with equal justice be required of him. 

It is evident, therefore, that Mr. De Morgan’s whole case 
rests on his being able to shew that all propositions gained by 
addition or subtraction are laws of thought, known to men not 
specially as arithmeticians, but generally as thinkers. We do 
not say that he cannot maintain this, but we can adduce suffi- 
cient authority to make it incumbent on him to undertake the 
burden of proof, and not, as now, tacitly to assume a controvert- 
ible point. We have already stated our own belief that all laws 
of formal thinking are analytical judgments; whereas arithme- 
tical propositions, since the days of Kant, have been generally 
admitted to be synthetical.* We do not know Mr. De Morgan’s 
opinion on this point, but we do not see how he is to escape 
from the following dilemma:—either he must maintain that 
synthetical judgments may be laws of formal thinking, in which 
case he is bound to prove against Kant that the understanding 
has a power of intuition; or he must hold that arithmetical 
judgments are analytical, in which case he must be prepared 
to refute Leibnitz’s logical demonstration that two and two 
make four.f For it is equally fatal to his cause whether he 
concede to Kant, that arithmetical judgments are intuitive, or 
whether he concede to Leibnitz, that they are demonstrable by 
the old form of syllogism, not the basis of a new one. 





‘ * Hegel on this point differs from Kant, but his reasoning is anything but satis- 
actory. 

+ Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Transe, Anal., b. i. Hauptst. 2. Abschn. i. § 17. 
Prolegomena, § 2, and Nouv. Essais, 1. iv. ch. 7. 
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We hold with Kant that arithmetical numbers, like geometrical 
figures, are the result of an intuition, and as such, furnish not 
forms of thought, but objects about which we think. The judg- 
ments of addition, as that two and two make four, are no more 
gained by a reasoning process than the knowledge that snow is 
white ; but, once gained, they may, like any other judgments, 
form premises in a syllogism. The numerical reasoning given 
above is, as it stands, elliptical and material; it may be made 
formal by supplying a defective premise, thus :— 

The difference between 33 and 21 is 12. 

The number of Zs that are Xs is the difference between 33 
and 21. 

Therefore the number of Zs that are Xs is 12. 

The minor premise in this syllogism is a combination of Mr. 
De Morgan’s two, precisely as in the logical analysis of geome- 
trical reasonings, the premise “ A and C are equal to B,” com- 
bines “ A is equal to B, and B is equal to C.” The major pre- 
mise is an addition absolutely necessary to the conclusion, but 
derived not from logic, but from arithmetic. Without this ad- 
dition, the reasoning must be regarded as material. 

As we do not consider arithmetical processes to be formal 
reasonings, so we do not regard arithmetical data as pure forms 
of the judgment. There is no law of mind which compels me, 
on seeing a number of balls on a table, to pronounce at once 
how many are black and how many white. I must proceed to 
the deliberate operation of counting. If two persons count and 
arrive at different results, I cannot decide between them by the 
laws of thought. I can only make them repeat the operation 
till the results coincide; and even then both may possibly be 
wrong. Now, is counting an appeal to facts as given in the 
intuition, or to a law of the mind in thinking? By every such 
law we are compelled to add something to the intuition, to think 
more than is given. But there is no law by which I am com- 
pelled to think of a number of balls as 70 rather than 69 or 71. 
The question is one of a more or less accurate examination of 
facts; and that examination must be completed before I begin 
to think of them under this notion of number or that. _ To refer 
to a law of the understanding to decide a matter belonging to 
intuition, is analogous to the celebrated problem, “ given the 
latitude and longitude of a ship at sea, to find the name of the 
captain.” 

Mr. De Morgan’s chief error arises from his having overlooked 
the fact, that the form of intuition becomes the matter of thought. 
All formal judgments are necessary ; but it by no means follows 
that all necessary judgments are formal. When Kant shewed 
that all mathematical judgments are synthetical, he shewed at 
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the same time that they could not possibly be produced by the 
laws of thought alone. We may turn and analyse as we please 
the notions of 7 and 5: we cannot, by mere thinking, determine 
12 to be their sum ; as from the mere notion of two straight lines 
we cannot determine that they do not inclose a space. It is 
true that the intuitions which we call in aid for these judgments 
are dependent, not on the accidental presentations of this or that 
act of perception, but on the essential conditions of sensibility in 
general; and to this is owing the necessity of mathematical 
judgments, as thoughts, if not as truths; but it is nevertheless 
true that the constructed object of intuition is given to, not by, 
the judgment, and in accordance with laws distinct from those 
of general thinking.* 

The above remarks are also applicable to another of Mr. De 
Morgan’s innovations, the substitution of the numerical theory 
of probability in the place of the old modality. If all arithmetical 
and algebraical processes are extralogical, the theory of proba- 
bilities is of course excluded along with every other application 
of the calculus. Of the value of Mr. De Morgan’s speculations, 
in a mathematical point of view, we are fully sensible ; and had 
our task been to estimate his merits in that department, our 
judgment would have been very different from that which, rela- 
tively to logic, we find ourselves reluctantly compelled to give. 

We have only space to notice one other feature of Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s system, and that briefly. We allude to his treatment of 
every name “in connexion with its contrary or contradictory 
name.” He commences by assuming that “ every negative 
proposition is affirmative, and every affirmative proposition is 
negative.”t From this principle we have already virtually ex- 
pressed our dissent. We have endeavoured to shew that nega- 
tion is not an affection of the predicate, but of the copula; that 
we do not pronounce in judgment on the identity of the objects 
thought under the concepts A, and not—B, but on the distinct- 
ness of those thought under A and B. Negation is thus not the 





* Something of the same confusion may be observed in the language of a writer 
whose just and philosophical views of science in general make it the more necessary 
to notice his occasional inaccuracies, and whose authority may possibly have had 
some influence in forming Mr. De Morgan’s doctrine. Dr. Whewell applies the 
name of Formal Sciences to the pure mathematics, as having for their object the 
ideas of space, time, and number ; and this, though in one sense correct as re- 
gards forms of the sensibility, is not so in that in which the same name is appli- 
cable to logic with relation to the forms of the understanding. 

+ Neither the principle nor the objection are new in logic. Sturm, in his 
Compendium Unirersalium seu Metaphysice Euclidea, proposed a theory of in- 
definite names in many respects resembling that of Mr. De Morgan. On this 
Leibnitz remarks :—“ Ceeterum Sturmianos illos modos arbitror non forme sed 
materize ratione concludere, quia quod termini vel finiti vel infiniti sint non ad 
formam propositionis seu copulam aut signum pertinet, sed ad terminos.” 
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offspring, as Mr. De Morgan holds, of an accidental variety of 
language, but of an essential difference in the form of thought. 
But the principle becomes still more questionable, if we admit, 
with Mr. De Morgan, that the copula may express other relations 
than those of identity and difference. What, for example, is 
the contradictory of “ A gives B?” Is it “A gives not-B?” or 
“ A does not give B?” In the former case, the two opposed 
propositions, as Aristotle has long ago observed, are pertectly 
compatible with each other.* In the latter case, which of course 
is the true one, it must be admitted, either that “ gives” is no 
copula, or that negation cannot be indifferently transferred from 
copula to predicate.t Nor are we better disposed to admit the 
author’s applications of his principle. We observe the same 
confusion between the form of thought and the matter, between 
what we must know as logicians, and what we may know from 
other sources. For example :— 

By the principle of excluded middle, we know that a con- 
cept may be affirmed or denied of any object whatever. But of 
this principle there are obviously three possible instances, none 
of which can be determined to be the true one without an appeal 
to our material knowledge. Lither all A is B, or no A is B, 
or some A is B and some not. Mr. De Morgan assumes that 
we may logically lay down the third case as the true one. 


*T always understand some one universe as being that in which 
all names used are wholly contained: and also (which it is very im- 
portant to bear in mind) that no one name mentioned in a proposition 
fills this universe, or applies to everything in it. Nothing is more 
easy than to treat the supposition of a name being the universe as an 
extreme case.” —Jormal Logic, p. 55. 


This, extreme case, however, becomes positively inadmissible 
according to his subsequent doctrines. He tells us, for example, 
that the proposition all X is Y, contains, as a consequence, 
“some things are neither Xs nor Ys.” This proposition, he 
says, “has never till now been introduced into logic ;” t—and 
for a very good reason, because it has no business there. Sup- 





* Anal. Prior. i. 46. Mr. De Morgan, we presume, will say that, according to 
his characteristics of the copula, (p. 50,) whatever does not give B gives not-B. 
But, can any restriction be more arbitrary? And how are we to tell when the 
condition is fulfilled and when not ? 

+ Since writing the above, we have seen Sir W. Hamilton’s letter in the 
Atheneum of August 24, 1850, in reply to Mr. De Morgan’s Cambridge Paper. 
Our own remarks we leave as they were, referring to that letter the reader who 
wishes to see the contrasts between affirmation and negation clearly and fully 
stated. 

t Formal Logie, p. 62. 
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pose his own extreme case, that either X or Y alone fills the 
universe, and there can obviously be nothing within that uni- 
verse which is neither. The consequence is therefore material, 
based upon what we may happen to know of the extent of 
X and Y. Indeed, his whole theory of a material universe, 
with its positive contraries, is extralogical.* It is not by logic 
that we learn that real and personal fill up the universe of pro- 
perty. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, we will describe the 
principle of Mr. De Morgan’s complex syllogism, as that part of 
his system which comes in some degree into rivalry with the 
quantified predicate of Sir W. Hamilton, which we are about to 
examine. When we say that the latter accomplishes all the 
ends attained by Mr. De Morgan, with a vast superiority in 
clearness and simplicity as well as in accuracy of thinking, we 
have said all that is necessary in the way of criticism. Mr. De 
Morgan refuses to quantify the predicate in a single affirmative 
proposition. Accordingly, the universal affirmative, all X is Y, 
may form part of two complex propositions, either “all X is Y, 
and all Y is X,” or “all X is Y, and some Y is not X.” Hence 
a syllogism in Barbara, which, in Sir W. Hamilton’s system, 
would be expressed in the form, “ all X is some Y, all Y is some 
Z, therefore all X is some Z,” becomes in Mr. De Morgan’s 
hands the following complex reasoning :— 

All X is Y, and some Y is not X. 

All Y is Z, and some Z is not Y. 

Therefore all X is Z, and some Z is not X. 

The reader who is desirous of further details must seek them 
in Mr. De Morgan’s own work. Those who will take the trouble 
of comparing his fourth and fifth chapters with the system which 
we are about to describe, will, we are convinced, discover abun- 
dant grounds to justify our preference of the latter. We have 
followed Mr. De Morgan through a tedious journey, during 
which we have more than once had occasion to express our re- 
spect for his talents, and our regret at their perversion. We 
take leave of him in the words of an eminent logician and ma- 
thematician :—“ Enimvero qu confuse tantum cognoscuntur, 
ea seepius confunduntur, ut adeo casus similes videantur que 
sunt dissimiles, et secundum ideam confusam qui agit, facile 
omittit quibus vel maxime fuerat opus. Atque ideo logica na- 
turali instructus in applicatione sepissime aberrat. [Exemplo 
nobis sunt illi qui, in mathesi cum laude versati, methodum ma- 





* As is shewn by Drobisch, Neue Darstellung der Logik, § 30, and by Tren- 
delenburg, Logische Untersuchungen, c. ii. § 2. 
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thematicam extra eandem perperam applicant, etsi sibi rem acu 
tangere videantur.” * 

We must now turn to the rival system of Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Inreferring to the works of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Baynes 
as containing the principal features of this system, we by no 
means intend to describe either of these gentlemen as mere ex- 
positors of another’s doctrine. Mr. Thomson’s “ Outline of the 
Laws of Thought” is a work of much acuteness and originality ; 
and it is due to the author to mention that the principle of a 
quantified predicate had been given in its most important appli- 
cation, that to the affirmative propositions and syllogisms, in the 
first edition, published in 1842, previously, we believe, to any 
communication of the author with Sir William Hamilton.t— Mr. 
Baynes’s essay, though principally compiled from Sir William’s 
lectures, contains additional matter of interest to the more ad- 
vanced students of Logic, in the curious and learned historical 
notices of the Appendix.{ But, while acknowledging the merits 
of these works, we must express our regret at the delay in the 
publication of Sir William Hamilton’s long promised “ New 
Analytic of Logical Forms.” We would remind him of Scott's 
censure of Coleridge for “ throwing from him, as if in mere 
wantonness, those unfinished scraps of poetry, which, like the 
Torso of antiquity, defy the skill of his poetical brethren to com- 
plete them.” Should any untoward circumstance ultimately de- 
prive the philosophical world either of the New Analytic, or of 
the conclusion of the Supplementary Dissertations to Reid’s 
works, it would be hard to name a loss more deeply to be re- 
gretted or more difficult to supply. 

Of the two principal characteristics of Sir William Hamilton’s 
system, the quantification of the predicate is probably the most 
valuable accession to the science of logical forms which has been 
made since the days of Aristotle. The following passage from 
the Essay of Mr. Baynes exhibits at once the vaiue of the prin- 
ciple and the reason of its general neglect in Logic :— 





* Wolf, Philosophia Rationalis, Prolegomena, § 19. 

+ We much regret that the limits and design of the present Article prevent us 
from noticing more particularly some of the peculiar merits of Mr. Thomson’s im- 
portant work. Without committing ourselves to the whole of his details, we cor- 
dially approve of his general conception and treatment of his subject. It is only, 
we are convinced, as a system of truths valuable for their own sake, and not as a 
system of rules valuable for what they enable us to perform, that logic can ever be 
treated with any degree of accuracy or completeness. 

~ Mr. Baynes is also the author of an able translation of the “ Port Royal 
Logic.” It is one of several original and translated philosophical works, lately 
published in Edinburgh, to which, from the specimens we have seen, we heartily 
wish success. Another of these works is an exceedingly well executed translation 
of the “ Discours dela Méthude” of Des Cartes, accompanied by an Introduction. 
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* Common language, as we have seen, seeks as its end to exhibit 
with clearness the matter of thought. Whatever does not contribute to 
this is thrown aside as worthless. Logic, on the other hand, seeks as 
its end to exhibit with exactness the form of thought. Whatever contri- 
butes to this is retained as of scientific value. All the elements 
which the analysis of the form of thought furnishes must be brought 
out to view and explicitly considered. Whatever does not belong to 
the form of thought must be cast aside as without the province of the 
science. We have seen that in thought the predicate notion of a 
proposition is always of a given quantity. This quantity is not 
expressed in common language; because, by a knowledge of, and 
reference to, the matter of thought, the omission is at once supplied. 
This procedure is, however, of course incompetent to logic. Asa 
formal science, it knows nothing of the matter of thought; it makes 
no elisions ; it can understand nothing ; it can supply nothing; it can 
only recognise and deal scientifically with what is given formally. 
If, therefore, the predicate has always a certain quantity in thought, 
(and we have shown it has,) that quantity must be expressed before 
it can be logically taken into account, and its significance investi- 
gated. The recognition of the expressed quantity of the predicate is 
then as imperative in logic as the neglect of such recognition is con- 
venient in common language; for it is plain that, unless all the 
elements furnished by analysis be received and considered in their 
relative influence and importance, the science cannot pretend to com- 
pleteness. Logic, in common with all sciences, seeks perfection ; but, 
as a formal science, it can only realize scientific perfection as it 
attains to formal exactness. The condition of its formal exactness is, 
that its analysis of the form of thought be exhaustive and complete. 
As soon as this is the case, synthesis may commence, and the science 
will emerge in its full beauty and true perfection.”—Pp. 18-20. 


The doctrine, indeed, is a necessary consequence of the prin- 
ciples which we have laid down above. If all actual thinking 
consists in the recognition of the relation between a concept and 
its object, it follows that, as a necessary condition of thought, 
the exact nature of that relation must be known. If all affirm- 
ative judgments assert the identity of one or more of the objects 
thought under two concepts, it is indispensable to such asser- 
tion that we should know how far the identity extends. Com- 
mon language and common logic both partially acknowledge the 
same principle. If I say “ this is a rose,” common language, 
by the use of the indefinite article, implies the existence of 
other roses besides the individual in question. If the logician 
asserts that affirmative propositions do not distribute the swuliaie, 
he must mean, if he means anything, that the predicate is actually 
thought as particular. The opponents of Sir William Hamilton 
are thus reduced to a dilemma: either they must maintain that 
the predicate cannot be thought as universal ; in other words, that 
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no two concepts can be co-extensive—a position false in fact, and, 
even if true, not recognisable by logic; or they must hold that 
we have no means of determining the quantity at all—in other 
words, that we are deficient in the sine quad non of all actual 
thought. False thinking or no thinking are the sole altern- 
atives. 

Psychologically, as well as logically, we believe that Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton is right in maintaining “ all A is all B” to be a 
single judgment, in opposition to Mr. De Morgan, who exhibits 
it in the complex form, “ all A is B and all B is A;” thereby 
accepting the second horn of the above dilemma, since “ all A 
is some B and all B is some A,” would be a self-contradictory 
assertion.* On one or two difficulties which apparently lie on 
the surface of the system, it would be premature to pronounce 
judgment before the appearance of Sir William Hamilton’s own 
work. Of this kind is an ingenious objection urged by Mr. De 
Morgan.t “ Every falsehood,” he says, “which can be enun- 
ciated as a truth should be deniable within the forms of the 
science ;” whereas the denial of “ all A is all B” is the disjunctive 
assertion, “ some A is not B or some Bis not A.” The true 
contradictory we take to be “all A is not all B,” which, like the 
original proposition, may be treated collectively or distributively, 
i.e. as a singular or as an universal proposition. In the latter 
case it is compatible with one of three distinct assertions, “ No A 
is LB,” “some A is not B,” “some B is not A ;” but the opponent 
does not commit himself to any one of the three. He denies 
only to the extent in which the original proposition was asserted, 
and no further; and hence, in proportion as the affirmation is 
definite, the negation will be indefinite. How far these indefinite 
statements, which are in fact judgments about the truth of 
another judgment, are entitled to a place in a logical system is 
a question which we leave to the consideration of Sir William 
Hamilton. We doubt not that this and similar questions will 
be satisfactorily disposed of in his work. 





* A curious inconsistency may be remarked in the theory of the complex pro- 
position, when placed in antagonism to that of the quantified predicate. I cannot 
assert “all A is B and all Bis A,” without having thought of A and B as co- 
extensive, i.¢., without having made the judgment “ all A is all B.” If we know 
the quantity of the predicate we are of course entitled to state it. The complex 
proposition is only preferable on the supposition of our ignorance, a supposition 
which annihilates the complex proposition itself. If the assertion “ all A is some 
B and all B is some A” be suicidal, is there more vitality in “all A is (I know not 
how much) B and all B is (I know not how much) A?’ But the question, to be 
fully discussed, must be treated on psychological as well as logical grounds. Logic 
deals with the judgment as already formed ; psychology inquires what is the actual 
process of the mind in forming it. 

+ Transactions, &e., p. 22. 
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The value of Sir W. Hamilton’s services to logical science in 
this part of his system it is scarcely possible to estimate too 
highly. It is, therefore, with considerable diffidence that we 
venture to suggest a difficulty in connexion with his other 
characteristic doctrine, that of the double syllogism in extension 
and comprehension. The following passage from Mr. Thomson’s 
Laws of Thought, will at the same time furnish a concise account 
of the doctrine in question and exhibit the point in which we 
think its accuracy assailable : 


“‘ Upon the examination of any judgment which appears to express 
a simple relation between two terms, we shall find it really complex, 
and capable of more than one interpretation. ‘ All stones are hard,’ 
means in the first place that the mark, hardness, is found among the 
marks or attributes of all stones; and in this sense of the judgment, 
the predicate may be said to be contained in the subject, for a com- 
plete notion of stones contains the notion of hardness and something 
more. This is to read the judgment as to the intension (or compre- 
hension) of its terms. Where it is a mere judgment of explanation, 
it will mean, ‘the marks of the predicate are among what I know to be 
among the marks of the subject :’ but where it is the expression of a 
new step in our investigation, of an accession of knowledge, it must 
mean, ‘the marks of the predicate are among what I now find to be 
the marks of the subject.’ 

* Both subject and predicate, however, not only imply certain 
marks, but represent certain sets of objects. When we think of ‘all 
stones,’ we bring before us not only the set of marks—as hardness, 
solidity, inorganic structure, and certain general forms—by which we 
know a thing to be what we call a stone, but also the class of things 
which have the marks, the stones themselves. And we might inter- 
pret the judgment, ‘ All stones are hard,’ to mean that ‘ The class of 
stones is contained in the class of hard things.’ This brings in only 
the extension of the two terms; according to which, in the example 
before us, the subject is said to be contained in the predicate. Every 
judgment may be interpreted from either point of view; and a right 
understanding of this doctrine is of great importance.”—P. 189. 





In this passage we do not think sufficient distinction is made 
between marks which are constitutive of a concept and marks 
which are characteristic of an object ;—between attributes which 
are employed in the definition of a class-notion and attributes 
which may be used in a description of the individuals which the 
class contains. The doctrine is open to a different objection, 
according as the term comprehension is employed in the one or 
the other relation. In the former, which is the ordinary logical 
sense, and which seems to be that intended by Mr. Thomson, 
the attributes comprehended can only be predicated in ana- 
lytical judgments, or, as they are called in the above passage, 
judgments of explanation. Mr. Thomson appears to meet this 
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objection by holding that every new attribute is added, as soon 
as discovered, to the constitutive marks of the notion; in other 
words, that the progress of knowledge transforms synthetical 
judgments into analytical. But Geometry, and indeed every 
science in which definitions are genetic, is an exception to this 
rule. The attribute of having the square of the hypothenuse 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other sidvs, never forms 
part of the notion of a right angled triangle; nor does any 
advance of geometrical knowledge ever transform the 47th 
proposition of Euclid into an analytical judgment. If, then, 
the comprehension of a notion means the sum of the attributes 
forming its definition, judgments of this kind cannot be read in 
comprehension. 

We see but one mode of meeting this objection, viz., by as- 
signing another meaning to the term comprehension, under- 
standing thereby the sum of the attributes possessed by the 
members of a class, whether forming part of the class-notion or 
not. But here we are met by an incongruity which the doctrine 
of quantification in both terms brings prominently into view. 
By that doctrine the copula of an affirmative proposition is re- 
garded as expressing an equation, or, as we prefer to say, an 
identification of subject and predicate. The old theory of either 
term being contained in the other, as part in whole, whether by 
way of predication or of inhesion, is thereby abolished, and rightly 
so, for the material significance given in that theory to the 
copula tends to confound all distinction between the form and 
the matter of thought. But its abolition involves further changes. 
Under the old view, there is no inconsistency in regarding the 
related terms under opposite aspects. An attribute may be spoken 
of as inhering in a subject, or an individual as included under a 
notion, without any logical impropriety: the objections, if any, 
are solely metaphysical. But the laws of thought will not permit 
us to identify with each other these opposed notions. We can 
only identify attribute with attribute, or subject with subject, not a 
subject on one side of our copula with an attribute on the other. 
Hence arise two, and two only, symmetrical modes of expression. 

1. Attribute identified with attribute : “some A is all B,” or, 
the whole of the attributes constituting the concept B are iden- 
tical with a portion of those constituting the concept A. 

2. Subject identified with subject: “all A is some B,” or, the 
whole of the things possessing the marks A are identical with a 
portion of those possessing the marks B. 

The first of these is that to which we have above objected as 
admitting only analytical judgments; the second is that which 
we have adopted throughout the present remarks, and which is 
competent to all kinds of judgment. To express synthetical 
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judgments in comprehension, a third and unsymmetrical form 
must be adopted, in which the sum of the attributes constituting 
the concept B are identified with a portion of those possessed by 
the things which also possess A. This last form is unsymme- 
trical and useless. It is unsymmetrical, because the things or 
objects thought under the concept are introduced on one side 
only of the equation: it is useless, as being only a circuitous 
mode of stating what is expressed directly in the second form. 
For it is manifestly the same thing to say “ the attribute B is 
one of those possessed by the objects which possess A,” and “ the 
objects which possess A are identical with some of those which 
possess B.” 

We do not advance the above objection as insuperable; in- 
deed, we have that opinion of Sir William Hamilton’s learning 
and philosophical genius, that if we venture to impugn any of 
his positions, it is with the expectation of being refuted. But it 
constitutes at least a difficulty in the system, and one which we 
have not yet seen satisfactorily disposed of. The view which 
we have given in the earlier part of these remarks, of the nature 
of the mental process of judging, and the consequent distinction 
between the matter and the form of judgments, has been adapted 
exclusively to the possible extension of the terms. The problem 
which we wish to see satisfactorily solved by the advocates of Sir 
William Hamilton’s doctrine may be stated as follows: To con- 
struct a synthetical proposition containing an equation or identi- 
fication of subject and predicate in any other respect than that 
of the objects thought under the compared concepts. 

A word, before concluding, on systems of notation. We ob- 
ject to the illustration of logical processes by geometrical dia- 
grams, as in the system usually attributed to Euler.* To com- 
pare the mental inclusion of one notion in the sphere of another 
with the local inclusion of one portion of space in another, is to 
confound the individual with the universal, the immediate pre- 
sentations of intuition with the mediate cognitions of thought, 
and to lose sight of the characteristic feature of a concept, that 
it cannot be depicted to the sense or the imagination. As little 
do we approve of the algebraical method adopted by Mr. De 
Morgan, in which the premises of a syllogism are connected by 
a plus, and their relation to the conclusion expressed by the sign 
of equality, a method too redolent of the computation theory 
noticed above, and tending to confound the intuitive judgments 
of Arithmetic with the discursive inferences of Logic. ‘The al- 
gebraical equation proper does not represent a syllogism, but a 





* Euler appears to have been anticipated in this respect by Weise, whose 
method was published in Lange’s Nucleus Logice Weisiane in 1712. See Drobisch, 
Neue Darstellung der Loyik, § 44. 
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proposition ; a proposition which, like any other, may form part 
of a logical reasoning, but cannot with any propriety represent 
the whole. Sir William Hamilton’s scheme is free from these 
objections, and possesses the merit of being distinct from the 
established notation of any other science. It is on all accounts 
to be preferred to any rival method that has hitherto appeared. 
But we confess that, as far as our own experience goes, we are 
inclined to an opinion the reverse of that of Mr. Thomson, who 
holds that “ to be able to represent to the eye by figures the 
relation which subsists in thought between conceptions tends 
greatly to facilitate logical analysis.” * 

But it is time to close a discussion which we fear has already 
severely tested the patience of the reader. For the dry and ab- 
struse character of its details, we trust a sufficient apology will 
be found in the present aspect of Philosophy in this country. 
Condemned since the days of Locke to a long period of un- 
merited neglect, Logic has within the last few years again 
engaged a considerable share of attention, and has been culti- 
vated with much ill-regulated energy; an energy which, if not 
brought under the control of definite and fixed principles, 
threatens to produce consequences scarcely less to be regretted 
than the former lethargy. It is a question of no light import- 
ance to all interested in the progress of philosophical thinking, 
in what manner the reviving study shall be prosecuted. Dis- 
contented with the definite but narrow field which it can claim 
as a pure or formal science, there are some who would invest it 
with a spurious importance by adding to its speculative prin- 
ciples a portion of its practical uses. Against this confusion of 
the laws of thought with their material applications, we have in 
the above remarks more than once recorded our protest. By 
whatever right one iota of the matter of thought can claim ad- 
mission into the science, by the same right the whole universe 
of human knowledge is entitled to follow. Logic thus cultivated 
must be arbitrary or impossible. As little, however, can we 
advocate the exclusive study of an isolated and barren formal- 
ism. It is in connexion, not in confusion, with the sister 
sciences, as a branch of mental philosophy, that Logic may 
and ought to be exhibited; and it is to the expediency of 





* We have already expressed our dissent from the fundamental doctrines of 
Hegel’s Logic. In the following passage, however, we fully concur, as applicable to 
all views of the science which recognise a distinction between intuition and thought. 
“ Da der Mensch die Sprache hat, als das der Vernunft eigenthiimliche Bezcich- 
nungsmittel, so ist es ein miissiger Einfall, sich nach einer unvollkommenern Dar- 
stellungsweise umsehen und damit quiilen zu wollen, Der Begriff kann als solcher 
wesentlich nur mit dem Geiste aufgefasst werden. Es ist vergeblich, ihn durch 
Raumfiguren und algebriische Zeichen zum Behufe des Gusserlichen Auges, und 
einer begrifflosen, mechanischen Behandlungsweise, eines Calculs, festhalten zu wol- 


len.” 
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such a course that we earnestly solicit the attention of acade- 
mical bodies. The University of Oxford, in its recent Exami- 
nation Statute, has prescribed, “ Si quis in dialectica se bene 
institutum probaverit, hoc in honorum distributione aliquan- 
tum momenti habeat.” In the propriety of this decision we 
fully concur; the manner of providing for the bona institutio 
may, we think, be profitable matter of further legislation. Of 
logics made easy and logics made useful we have in all conscience 
had enough. The one have sufficiently shewn that it is possible 
to be shallow without being clear; and the other, that the method 
of a science may be utterly deformed without obtaining in the 
slightest degree the end proposed by the defermation.* But, on 
the other hand, if Logic is to be anything more than a mere 
sophistry of words or tissue of abstractions, it must neither, as 
with Hegel, aspire to fathom the infinite by the processes of 
reason, nor, as with Kant, disdain all connexion with the so- 
called empirical facts of psychology, which in truth are empirical 
only as it is empirical that we live and move and think at all. 
“ La Logique,” says M. Cousin, “ n’est qu’un retour de la psy- 
chologie sur elle méme;” and the whole history of philosophy 
confirms the assertion. The philosopher to whom we owe nearly 
the whole material of Logic was the author of the De Anima. 
The philosopher who has done most to secure for the science 
an exact definition and province was the author of the Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, whose contributions to psychology furnish 
at once the best defence and the most valuable means of trans- 
gressing his own precepts with regard to Logic. The philoso- 
pher to whose influence it is mainly owing that Logic in Ger- 
many has ever been estimated at its proper value was the author 
of the Nouveaux Essais sur 1 Entendement humain. Sir William 
Hamilton’s attainments in mental science will be acknowledged 
by all who are acquainted with his edition of Reid. The phi- 
losopher whose dictum we have quoted above has contributed 
more than any living writer to the progress of psychology in 
France: the most valuable recent contributions to Logic in that 
country emanate from the same school, and are professedly writ- 
ten on the same principle. These facts need no comment. 


* On this point we have valuable testimony from Germany and from France. 
“ So ist denn auch,” says Rosenkranz, “ die Logik hundertfach von philosophis- 
chen Stiimpern utiliter gemisshandelt worden.” “ Sans la Logique,” says M. St. 
Hilaire, “ esprit de homme peut admirablement agir, admirablement raison- 
ner ; mais sans elle, il ne se connait pas tout entier : il ignore l’une de ses parties 
les plus belles et les plus fécondes. La Logique la lui fait connaitre. Voila son 
utilite ; elle ne peut pas en avoir d’autre.” Herbart too, the most eminent ex- 
pounder of Formal Logie since Kant, expresses himself to the same effect. “ Die 
Logik sollte ihr angefangenes Werk vollenden, in dem sie die im allgemeinen mé- 
gliche Verbindung der gegebenen Elemente des Wissens vollstindig nachwiese ; 
der Nutzen wiirde sich hinterher finden.” 
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Art. V.— Autobiography of the Rev. William Walford. Edited, 
with a Continuation, by Joan Houeuton. London, 1851. 


Tuat which entitles this volume to notice beyond the circle 
of private friendship, and of religious connexion, is not only the 
peculiarity of the case of suffering which is described in it, but 
the rare circumstance that such a case should be narrated and 
described by the sufferer himself, and he, too, a man of superior 
intelligence and many accomplishments. It is natural to think 
that some advantage should be taken of an instance of this sort 
when it occurs, tending perhaps to the furtherance of science ; 
perhaps to the strengthening or illustration of some principle in 
morals. 

The late Rev. William Walford was an esteemed minister of 
the Congregational order; and during many years was Resident 
and Classical Tutor of the Independent College, Homerton—a 
colleague, therefore, of Dr. John Pye Smith, that ornament of 
the Dissenting ministry. Mr. Walford was a man of clear 
intellect, sound judgment, and, one may say, of metaphysical 
turn. His religious history, as given by himself, with much 
modesty and ingenuousness, cannot be perused without receiving 
from it an impression very favourable as to his personal serious- 
ness, and the elevation and purity of his character as a Christian 
man. He has become known as a religious writer and biblical 
critic;* and as a tutor he is gratefully remembered by those 
who were his pupils. 

Mr. Walford commenced his religious life in a manner—we 
must here refer our readers to the volume—which carried with 
it to himself a powerful and permanent conviction of its deriva- 
tion from on high. He felt and knew that in his case certainly, 
“faith was not of himself,” it was “the gift of God.” ‘This per- 
suasion as to the source and the reality of his spiritual existence, 
it is well to notice. Conjoined with this characteristic of his 
personal religious feelings, was an early-developed propensity, 
following him through life, to attempt—with restless and fruit- 
less assiduity, a solution, never by finite minds to be attained, 
of the problem of the origin of evil. We note this fact in this 
place, merely as it enters into a due consideration of the case 





* Mr, Walford’s publications are—The Manner of Prayer. The Book of Psalms: 
a new Translation, with Notes. Cure Romane: a revised Translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans; and, A Cutechism of Christian Evidences, Truths, and 
Duties. 
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before us. Speaking of an early stage of his religious course, 
Mr. Walford says—he was then in his eighteenth year— 


“ Suddenly I was thrown into extreme agitation, by observing the 
universal prevalence of moral and physical evil over the whole race 
of mankind. An inquiry concerning the cause of this desolating 
calamity immediately engaged my attention. All other considerations 
were suspended, that I might, if it were practicable, gain some satis- 
faction on the solemn and mysterious subject. The more, however, 
I meditated on it, the more incompetent I found myself to devise a 
solution. I was altogether ignorant that the question of the existence 
(origin) of evil is one of all ages, and of all thoughtful men; and I was 
equally ignorant of the discordant theories that have been devised to 
account for the frightful phenomenon.”—P. 46. 


It was, in fact, this one subject and this perplexity that con- 
stituted throughout life the nucleus of the mental sufferings of 
which, from physical causes, he was the victim: it demands, 
therefore, to be noted in taking account of those sufferings. 
At times they reduced him to “a state of despair, bordering on 
insanity.” Now and then, he says, “the cloud broke for a brief 
interval, when I was consoled by a hope that the darkness would 
be dispelled, if not sooner, yet by the bright discoveries of the 
heavenly state.” He had, however, so far attained a due religious 
tranquillity, as to exercise the Christian ministry with acceptance 
and advantage to others and comfort to himself for a course of 
years. At length a malady which from early life had more or 
less affected him, became so much aggravated as to induce him 
to surrender the pastoral office, much to the regret of his con- 
gregation, at Great. Yarmouth. He thus introduces this sub- 
ject :— 


“JT have hitherto said nothing of an insidious malady by which, 
from a very early age, I was often very grievously affected, but of 
the nature and causes of which I was altogether ignorant, though its 
effects were inexpressibly painful. This malady had shewn itself chiefly 
by almost incessant headaches from my infancy; but soon after my 
settlement at Yarmouth it assumed a new form. I was attacked by 
paroxysms of despondency, which, during their continuance, rendered 
life a burden almost intolerable. I could give no account of the rea- 
sons of such disquietude, and was at a loss to devise any probable 
means of relief.”—P. 147. 


A journey on horse-back brought some relief, but these suf- 
ferings recurred frequently during the course of the fourteen 


years passed by Mr. Walford at Yarmouth. 


“With almost every source of happiness open to me,”—Mr. Wal- 
ford was happy in his home and congregation,—‘ I was often for 
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months together more wretched than I can describe. My prospects 
were darkened by the thickest clouds; all things, present and future, 
were encompassed with fear and dread. Taciturnity, irritability of 
temper, an unnatural and diseased sensibility of conscience, and such 
a degree of indolent Jassitude as rendered every mental occupation 
distasteful, increased over me to such a degree as to alarm me lest 
the sanity of my mind should be subverted. At times my thoughts 
were so agitated, and my conceptions so disturbed, as to make me 
apprehensive that some foreign invisible agency was acting upon me. 
Imaginations of the most extraordinary nature often darted upon me 
with such rapidity as left me without contro! over them.”—P. 148. 


The sufferer had recourse to various means for diverting his 
thoughts, but in vain. 


“* Often I wandered about the fields and country, driven from my 
occupation and my home by unutterable anguish ; lingering in unfre- 
quented lanes, and hanging on gates and stiles, pouring out frantic 
and broken supplications to God to have mercy upon me. Not sel- 
dom, I was alarmed lest, in spite of myself, I should abandon all 
religion, and become an infidel or atheist. I dared not disclose to 
any the condition of my feelings, lest I should be taken for such, or 
fora madman. My pious, cheerful, and affectionate wife was but too 
sensible that some sad cause of disquietude preyed upon me; but for 
several years I replied to her anxious inquiries merely, that my 
spirits were low and depressed, from what cause I knew not. If 
these torturing paroxysms had not been relieved by frequent inter- 
vals, I must necessarily have relinquished my profession, as it was 
with inexpressible difficulty I performed its duties, while they were 
forcibly pressed upon me. So extraordinary, however, was my state, 
that during the intermissions I experienced I was often cheerful and 
even gay; I lost sight of my sorrows, and was astonished at myself 
that I could ever be so painfully affected. This alternation of feeling, 
altogether unaccountable to me, continued to actuate me through the 
whole period of my residence in Yarmouth.”—P. 149. 


In the hope that change of scene and occupation might bring 
relief, Mr. Walford had accepted an invitation to become resi- 
dent tutor at Homerton Academy, and for a while the engage- 
ments of this new position had the desired effect; but after a 
while the malady returned in full foree, and his mind returned 
in despair upon its perplexities concerning the origin of evil. 
Medical aid was resorted to, but with no effect; and the gloom 
which had so long clouded the mind was deepened to anguish 
by the death of a beloved daughter. Mr. Walford’s distress on 
this occasion is especially to be noted, as one among several 
indications clearly distinguishing his malady from what it might 
seem to resemble—insanity. The insane seldom grieve in any 
such manner, or on such occasions. The following passage is 
very significant, regarded as a feature of the case :— 
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“The influence of the two kinds of distress by which I was affected 
differed as much as the causes of it did. My own peculiar sufferings 
never softened my heart—never drew a tear from my eyes; I was 
unable to weep though I often passionately desired to do so. The 
grief I felt during the time my child was daily sinking to death, and 
immediately following, vented itself in floods of tears, that seemed to 
exhaust my whole nature and render me incapable of repressing them.” 
—P. 170. 


The unabated pressure of this affliction at length induced Mr. 
Walford to retire from his position at Homerton, and to seclude 
himself entirely from the world. 


“T began to shut myself up in solitude, as walking or riding 
through the streets made me feel as though every one I met was 
acquainted with my wickedness and misery. I could not endure to 
look any one in the face; and ere long the sight of my own face filled 
me with fear and aversion, as I considered myself to be wholly a repro- 
bate—forsaken of God, and odious to man.”—P. 179. 


During four years after his retirement from Homerton this 
distress went on increasing; and descriptions of these sufferings 
fill pages of this Memoir. Sometimes a passionate impulse to 
pray seized the sufferer and rendered him almost frantic; but 
more often devotional exercises were intolerable to him. His 
books were disposed of that the sight of them might not torment 
him. “ I earnestly wished,” he says, “ that I had never learned 
to read or write.” The voices of his family inflicted agony upon 
him, as well as the light of day, and the sight of ornamental 
furniture, especially of looking-glasses; and his dress and personal 
appearance were neglected. The irritability of his temper being 
such that he fully expected that he should some day murder some 
of the inmates of the house. 


“ The agitation and restlessness that affected me were so great that 
I was unable to sit down, as the moment in which I attempted to do 
so brought an increase of misery; and I was thus kept pacing up and 
down my parlour from the time of getting up until going to bed. I 
was so intensely wearied by this incessant going to and fro as fre- 
quently to scream with anguish. In consequence of this painful ex- 
citement I seldom rose from my bed before noon, as I was able to con- 
tinue this posture without additional pain. . .. . At night, when 
endeavouring to compose myself to rest I was often roused to vigilance 
by convulsive startings, which no sooner ceased than the most hide- 
ous appearances of monstrous face and shape would pass before me, 
to free myself from which I was constrained to keep my eyes open, 
that the real objects about me might dispel those of my disordered 
imagination.”—P. 186. 


A friend had advised Mr. Walford to divert his thoughts with 
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chess or bagatelle. At first he rejected the idea with scorn, but 
at length, having made the experiment, he found it avail for en- 
abling him to sit during the day. He therefore called for the 
board as soon as he came down stairs in the morning, and in- 
sisted that his wife or niece should play the whole day, until it 
was time to retire for sleep. In this manner he played thousands 
of games. At length he happily discovered that he could play 
backgammon without a partner. 

Relief, however, at length arrived, yet not by the aid of medi- 
cine or any new means of recovery. Whether the change in the 
sufferer’s habits should be regarded as the symptom of an incipient 
restoration, or as the cause of it, it is not easy to determine. 
First came a disposition to leave the house and walk after night- 
fall, when he could be unobserved; then a resumption of his 
habit of smoking; next a return to books—and anxious to avoid 
any that might recall religious ideas, the first he selected was 
Baines’ “ History of the Cotton Manufacture,” and next, Bab- 
bage’s “ Economy of Manufactures,” both which he epitomized ; 
and he then commenced a translation of Herodotus. It is manifest 
that a spontaneous cure was at this time in progress, and had 
advanced so far that a mere accident sufficed to enable mind and 
body (so to speak) to cast off the slough of disease which still 
encrusted both. He was invited on a fine morning in May to 
take a drive :— 

“ The verdure of the grass, trees, and country in general, with the 
fineness of the weather, so affected me, that all my fears, disquietudes, 
and sorrows, vanished as if by a miracle, and I was well !—entirely 
relieved, and filled with a transport of delight, such as I had never 
before experienced. My hope and confidence in God were restored, 
and all my dreary expectations of destroying myself or others were 
entirely forgotten. On my return home from this reviving excursion 
every desire to shut myself up and exclude my friends was departed, 
and I could with difficulty restrain myself from being always abroad.” 
—P. 193. 

This recovery was permanent for a length of years; and Mr. 
Walford, some time after he had regained comfort and health, 
took charge of a small congregation at Uxbridge. In reflecting 
upon what he had suffered he thought he detected the physical 
cause of his malady. He mentions the circumstance of his 
having been liable from childhood to frequent attacks of headache, 
which increased in intensity up to about the twenty-second or 
twenty-third year of his age, at which time he became liable to a 
discharge of fetid mucus from one nostril. The opinion of Mr. 
Cline, whom he consulted, was, that an ulcer had formed in the 
frontal sinus, on one side. But the remedies applied by this 
eminent surgeon, who, as it appears, misunderstood the case, did 
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but aggravate the disease. Dr. Withering of Birmingham, 
whom he afterwards consulted, inquired if he had at any time 
sustained an injury upon the skull. ‘This pertinent question led 
him to recall what his mother had mentioned, that when about 
two years old he had fallen on the edge of a fender and received 
a dangerous wound on the forehead, the scar of which remained 
through life: strange that this scar had not caught Cline’s eye ! 
“ That,” said this physician, “ that is the origin of the pain you 
suffer.” The injury had spread inwards, and produced a wound 
which surgery could not reach, although possibly Nature, in the 
lapse of years, might work a cure; meantime this deep-seated 
mischief “ should not be tampered with, although stimulants 
might be employed to assist the escape of the purulent secretion.” 

Some mitigation was obtained by these means; but just in 
proportion as the headaches became less frequent, and less intense 
when they occurred, those mental sufferings which have above 
been described were enhanced. The dejection and the anguish 
of the soul took the place of the paroxysms of bodily suffering. 
The substitution of the one kind of suffering for the other was 
so gradual as not to attract Mr. Walford’s attention at the 
time, but he at length became fully cognizant of it. After his 
recovery he could not doubt that both were attributable to the 
same cause—the injury the head had received in infancy; and that 
when at length mental distress came in place of bodily pain, it was 
because the diseased action had passed in from the cranium to 
the brain itself. This diseased action at length wore itself out, 
and a spontaneous recovery ensued. 

Threatening clouds did, however, at times darken Mr. Wal- 
ford’s skies—the perplexities of his early years regained their 
influence, in some degree, over his mind, and his last days were 
in fact saddened by a return, though in a somewhat mitigated 
form, of his malady—the same despondency, with distaste of his 
usual occupations, incessant restlessness, and occasional outbursts 
of the language of impassioned despair. Religious consolations 
did, at moments, return to him, but this gloom was not again 
dispelled, and he sunk away from life under the cloud. 

Vhat remains for placing the whole of this remarkable case 
before the reader, is to subjoin to the sufferer’s own intelligent 
description of it, the result of a post mortem examination. 


‘“* Examination of the body of the Rev. William Walford, on the 27th June, 
1850, the fifth day after his decease. 


“ No remarkable external appearance ; there was more fat over the 
whole body than could have been expected when his long illness and 
great abstinence from food are considered. On opening the head the 
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dura mater was found so firmly attached to the bone at two points 
as to be incapable of separation without being torn. Those two points 
were—one near the superior and anterior angle of the right parietal 
bone, the other at the superior and posterior angle of the left parietal 
bone; they were marked on the internal surface of the bones by deep 
depressions, having a sort of honeycombed appearance, but not carious. 
The outer table of the skull alone remained at these parts, and its 
thickness scarcely exceeded stout letter-paper; the size of both depres- 
sions was nearly the same—about an inch long by three-fourths of an 
inch in breadth. The colour of the brain under the first point was 
different from all its surrounding surface; it had assumed a green 
tinge, similar to long retained pus; this did not extend more than a 
quarter of an inch into the substance of the brain. There was no 
discoloration of the brain at the second point, nor was there ele- 
vation of the surface at either; the depressions in the bone were from 
thickening of the dura mater in those specified localities. The dura 
mater throughout its whole extent had lost much of its proper vas- 
cularity, and assumed a thickened yellow leathery appearance. Over 
the whole surface of the brain there was considerable serous effusion: 
the ventricles were full of water; there were no signs of recent in- 
flammatory action, but there were several points of unnatural adhe- 
sion of the membranes, denoting the former existence of an inflam- 
matory state. The lungs were sound throughout, but had large ad- 
hesive bands at various parts, the consequence of inflammation at 
some remote time. ‘There were several ounces of water in both sides 
of the chest. 

“ The heart was large, flabby, and covered with a good deal of fat, 
especially at the base. It contained no blood ; it was strongly adherent 
to the pericardium over the whole space corresponding to the left ven- 
tricle, the evident effect of inflammation at some former time. The 
valves of the heart were sound; the aorta was fully one-half larger 
than natural, and at its origin from the heart was an almost continu- 
ous circle of ossification. ‘The whole inner surface of the left ven- 
tricle and of the arch of the aorta had a deep red colour, like inflam- 
mation, but there were no enlarged capillary vessels to be seen. The 
pericardium contained about an ounce of water. All the abdominal 
viscera were in a healthy condition. 

“ Dan. MacnaMara, Surgeon, nee 
“ WiLLiIAM Rayner, Surgeon, \ Uxbridge. 


In commenting very briefly, as we may, upon this case, it 
need scarcely be said that it offers no indications whatever which 
should ally it to insanity. The most extreme and agonizing 
paroxysms of the malady, affecting, as they did, the mind only, 
were of a character altogether unlike the symptoms of that 
deeper disease. The sufferer, crushed to the earth, gave way to 
misapprehensions of himself and of the world around him; but 
he did not talk logically on the ground of utter illusions. He 
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trembled at the thought that the violence of his emotions might 
some day drive him in frenzy to injure those around him. He 
did not murkishly ponder murder and suicide. Besides, the affec- 
tions were in their natural state, which, during insanity, are 
usually dislocated, retroverted, or utterly torpid. To his affec- 
tionate and patient wife he anxiously put the question, “ Are 
you not afraid to live with me?” She, truly interpreting his 
symptoms, replied, “ Not in the least.” The death of his child 
dissolved the father in grief—floods of tears flowed on this occa- 
sion. This circumstance alone might suffice to exclude the sup- 
position of insanity. 

The post mortem examination of the cranium and brain, if re- 
garded as a conclusive summing + of the history of the malady, 
as furnished by the thoughtful and intelligent sufferer, removes 
all obscurity from the case, considered physically ; and this exami- 
nation should also suffice to repress any attempted theorizing with 
the intention of borrowing support from it for this or that doc- 
trine, as to the branular structure, or the location of faculties. 
The points of adhesion of the dura mater to the interior plate of 
the cranium do not happen, we think, to hit the spots where 
they ought to have been found as the causes of despondency. Nor 
even if there had been any such coincidence, would the inference 
thence derived have been legitimate ; for, inasmuch as inflamma- 
tion had affected the dura mater extensively, or universally, and 
as serum was suffused over the entire surface of the brain, 
and throughout the ventricles, a localized cause of particular 
mental affections can never be assumed. ‘The analogy of facts 
in pathology warrants the belief that the presence anywhere, in 
the branular or nervous system, of a very small amount of semi- 

urulent matter, would be enough to diffuse throughout it an 
infection, showing itself in a universal derangement of the ner- 
vous economy. It is thus that the absorption of an infinitely 
minute particle of a specific virus, as in hydrophobia, produces 
an excitement which soon becomes fatal, throughout the nervous 
system ; and thus, too, specific crudities in aliment, taken up by 
the mesenteric vessels, and passed into the circulation, give rise 
to monstrous dreams, and inflict, a quick punishment upon the 
indulgence of appetite at supper. 

We are not about to lecture “ eminent practitioners,” and yet 
one must marvel at the misapprehensions into which such fre- 
quently fall. It is strange that an able physiologist like Cline, 
with the indications of the interior mischief before his eye, should 
not have better read the symbols. Those who, as amateurs only, 
have looked into skulls, must have noticed frequent instances in 
which a barely observable irregularity, or morbid condition of the 
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interior plate, has told the troubled history of the departed inmate. 
Now those who are professionally looking into hyndreds of skulls 
(it might be thought) would find it easy to read the indications 
of living disease in the contrary direction ;—thas is to say, from 
the symptoms to divine with certainty the occult cause. It is 
not for us to say, or to surmise, whether a true conjecture as to 
the cause of disease, in a case such as the one we have now had 
before us, might have suggested effective curative measures : 
perhaps not; nor is it to be assumed as certain that a very dis- 
tinct statement of his case to a patient so intelligent as Mr. 
Walford, would have availed much—or perhaps at all—to bring 
about what we might term a mental metastasis of this sort ;—“ I 
now know and understand that the distress and despondency I 
endure, spring directly from an inaccessible abscess—such and 
such. I will so think of it, therefore, henceforth; and although 
I must continue to suffer, these sufferings shall not be allowed 
in my view to spread a pall over the universe.” It is doubtful 
whether, in a case so peculiar and extreme, any such substitu- 
tion of the physical for the moral and intellectual could have 
been effected by an act of the will, even in the strongest mind. 
Perhaps we should assent to the sad conclusion that extreme cases 
such as this, lie beyond the reach, as well of the mind itself, as 
of the physician or surgeon. 

But are there not less extreme cases which, if properly under- 
stood, may admit of alleviation or cure? We incline to think 
that mild and undefined cases of branular disturbance, indicated 
by peculiarities of temper, by singularities of opinion, and by 
chronie or acute fits of moodiness, abound in all circles. If so, 
what are the practical inferences ? 

Some of us have already acquired this measure of personal 
wisdom, leading us to say—when sliding into a mood which our 
better reason resents—* this is my infirmity; it is not all the 
world that ought just now to be blamed; but my own stomach 
rather, or liver, or brain.” Let those confess the humiliating 
fact who are conscious of it, that a well-dressed mutton-chop 
has sometimes brought them over from Manicheism, or has 
seemed to condense within its savoury juices, the very essence of 
a better philosophy. We admit no materializing tendency in 
saying this. 

But may it not safely be assumed that all moods of mind—not 
occasioned by actual and obvious circumstances ; that all indivi- 
dual peculiarities of temper, and all those singularities of opinion 
which, after having been a hundred times exposed, refuted, and 
manger discarded, return ever and again to their wonted 
place of supremacy in the mind; that all these specialities of the 
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individual, take their rise in the animal organization, either 
as consequences of mal-formations, or of morbid action, or 
inaction ? 

The first inference then, of course, is to employ medical treat- 
ment, where the case is sufficiently pronounced to call for it. 
But the second inference is of another sort, and it bears upon the 
question of what is the best moral treatment in such cases. Now 
in dealing with them—and the father of a family, and the teacher 
of youth, and the minister of religion, are called to deal with 
them—it is, we think, an error to take the course of a sedulous 
and solicitous treatment of the patient in his own style and tone. 
We assuredly shall end in making him a sentimental hypochon- 
driac if we do so. It is easy to be too wise, too nice, too “ con- 
siderate,” too learnedly skilful, in attempting cures in such cases. 
In a word, that which such patients need is not moral physic, 
but moral aliment. An ingenuous medical adviser often says, 
“You don’t want me; get abroad and live well.” So it is in 
the analogous instances which we have in view. ‘Temper, and 
moodiness, and a tendency to view all things under one colour, 
which a parent may see to have a physical origin, (and this 
ought perhaps always to be assumed as the fact,) are not to be 
reasoned with (ordinarily) or talked out of the patient ; nor is he 
to be worried by reiterated rebukes into some morbid equivalent, 
which is very likely to prove itself something more or worse 
than an equivalent. 

Rather administer more of bland, tranquil love—not to the 
patient singly, but to the household of which he is a member; 
let a better ventilation in the house—the oi«os—disperse 
domestic miasmas; open the windows to the light of heaven; 
increase the daily rations of sound doctrine—that is to say, 
Christian beliefs, unadulterated, undiluted, and ungrudged. The 
things which we assuredly hold to be true, let us speak of them 
as if we so held them; rising up and sitting down, going out 
and coming in. Ill-tempers and despondencies, and religious 
moroseness, are abated, mitigated, or remedied by, and in the 
midst of heaven’s atmosphere, and the day-light of Christian 
hope. Are we saying that “miracles” of cure may be effected 
by them, or by any such means? No, indeed; nevertheless more 
may thus be done than those imagine who have not fairly made 
the experiment. 

There is doubtless a broad middle region, indefinitely bordered, 
on the one side by those cases of severe physical disease, to which 
medical or surgical treatment must almost despair of affording 
relief; and on the other side, by instances of a purely intellectual 
and moral kind, in the treatment of which the homogeneous 
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means of suasion and reasoning, and these only, are appropriate. 
But to those far more numerous and mixed cases which, belong- 
ing, as to their first cause, to pathology, are nevertheless reme- 
diable wholly or partly, by means of moral treatment; to these 
cases we should apply a rule analogous to that which undoubtedly 
would now, by most practitioners, be adhered to in treating the 
same cases physically : “ Do not tamper with the general health 
by dosing the liver, or the stomach, or the brain; do whatever 
will invigorate the entire animal system.” In the moral treat- 
ment, likewise, we say—cease to argue with infatuation; do not 
apply logic to a sullen misanthropy; cease from attempting to 
tinker a bad temper. Be deaf to the outbursts of petulance; be 
blind to those improprieties of which the patient, left to himself 
(or herself) is presently ashamed. Do not neglect the disease ; 
but do not let the patient feel that you are always thinking of it. 
Be sure that the remedy, if indeed the case admits of moral and 
religious treatment, is to be found in a free administration of 
ea and soul-quickening truths—truths of universal applica- 
ility—truths that recognise no individual peculiarities—truths 
that are as broad as the heavens, as bright, and as unchanging. 
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Art. VI.—1. Researches on Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, 
Crystallization, and Chemical Attraction, in their relations to 
the Vital Force. By Karu, BARON VON REICHENBACH, Ph. Dr. 
Translated by WiLL1AM GREGORY, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 1850. 

. The Power of the Mind over the Body: An Experimental 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Phenomena attributed 
by Baron Reichenbach to a New Imponderable. 1846. 

. Letters on the Truth contained in Popular Superstitions. By 
HERBERT Mayo, M.D., &c. Second Edition. Supplemen- 
tary Letter. 1851. 


Ir has been frequently asserted, and that almost from time 
immemorial, that the common magnet is capable of re-acting 
—_ the nervous system of man. MeEsMER attributed all the 
phenomena of animal magnetism to the efflux and the influx of 
a subtle fluid, conceived of as specifically localized in the magnet, 
but radiating also from stars and planets, sun and moon, the 
earth and the sky, and most effectively of all from the bodies of 
healthy and viripotent men. Less adventurous medicasters have 
confined themselves to the power of the magnet proper and to 
metallic tractors. Partly on account of the somewhat paracel- 
sian character of poor Mesmer, partly because of the bombastic 
and unenlightened enthusiasm of the vast majority of his dis- 
ciples, and partly owing to the indeterminable nature of the 
professed phenomena, men of positive science have generally 
held aloof from the whole subject. Men of observation, accus- 
tomed to the use of telescopes and equatorials, of microscopes 
and micrometers, barometers and thermometers, thermoscopes 
and electroscopes, balances and test-glasses, entertain a laudable 
aversion to the employment of the morbid nerve of exceptional 
human beings as at once the indicator and the measure of any 
physical force whatever. 

Even physicians, who never have had, and probably never 
shall attain to anything like physiometrical accuracy of obser- 
vation in the principal objects of their study, namely in symp- 
toms and cures, have steadily and sternly refused to have any- 
thing to do with the magnet and its alleged effects on certain 
patients. They have even scouted, abused, contemned, and 
banned the unfortunate magnet, with that impetuous hatred 
which is characteristic of the otherwise magnanimous profession ; 
—as if such proceedings could put a summary stop either to its 
influences or to people’s belief in them! 
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The great obstacle in the way of animal magnetism, in so far 
as the regulars of science are concerned, is the circumstance that 
the only known re-agent upon the professed and otherwise undis- 
coverable force is the exceptional nerve. It is to sensation in- 
deed, that is to say to touching, tasting, smelling, hearing and 
seeing nerves, that we owe all those facts the recording, the 
classification, the generalization, and the co-ordination of which 
constitute the whole substance of natural science; but it is to 
the common or general sensations of the race, not to the excep- 
tional and particular sensations of the individual. It is also the 
unfailing instinct and practice of positive science to distrust the 
obscurer senses of touch, taste and smell. It reserves its confi- 
dence for those of hearing and sight, the differences and iden- 
tities of sound and of light being directly perceptible by the ear 
and the eye. In fact, it may be said that it is always the first 
effort of the exact sciences to transform the dimmer perceptions 
of the more deceivable organs into those of sight, the most dis- 
cursive and accurate of the senses. The mineralogist does not 
satisfy himself with the intimations of what has been called the 
muscular sense, or that sense of resistance which is related to 
the perception of weight, concerning the specific gravity of a 
stone. He weighis it first in the air, then in water; notes the 
difference between the two weights; and thence computes its 
specific heaviness. The chemist does not trust his fingers, or 
even his lip, for the temperature of his agents and reagents ; 
but invents the thermometer, and reads off his measurements with 
the eye. It is the same in the sciences of magnetism proper, 
electricity, and galvanism. Even in the investigation of sound 
‘which is measurable with such exquisite nicety by the ear, as 
to render the art of music not only possible, but the very anti- 
type of mathematical proportion,) the natural philosopher con- 
verts its vibrations into visible things before he will philosophize 
upon them. In the region of the visible, on the other hand, he 
trusts as little as possible to the immediate reactions of the eye ; 
but devises micrometers, photoscopes, and what not! The ex- 
cessive beauty of all this procedure consists neither solely nor 
mainly in the transmutation of the perceptions of the lower 
senses into those of the eye, which is ‘ the light of the body’ 
as reason is the light of the soul. He would deem but poorly 
of this great preliminary device of science who should think so. 
The true beauty of this primary invention consists in its eleva- 
tion of the eye itself, from being a mere measure of external 
phenomena, to the dignity of being a measurer of them ;—two 
things as different from one another as a polypus from a man. 

It is chiefly in the art of healing that this nobler method of 
procedure is not realizable as yet. The physician must work as 
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well as he can upon the reported sensations of his patient, the 
sounds of his stethoscope, and the feelings of his own fingers ; 
enlightening such comparatively vague intimations as reach him 
in those ways, to the best of his ability, by means of knowledge 
derived from the scalpel, the microscope, chemical analysis, and 
other instruments of science. Let him be ever so learned in 
anatomy, organic chemistry, histology, pathology and all other 
sciences, it is very seldom that he can altogether dispense with 
the sensations of his patient; that is to say with the reported 
reactions of the morbid and exceptional nerve. It might, there- 
fore, have been expected that physicians could have approached 
the subject of animal magnetism without scientific distress; and 
that not only because it professes to deal with the miserable body 
of man, but because its method of inquiry is akin to that of their 
blessed art. Alien to the habits of the natural philosopher and 
the chemist, its ways of procedure are not altogether foreign to 
theirs. It is accordingly not so wonderful that men like Elliot- 
son, Esdaile and Engledue, to name no foreign doctors, should 
have entered this department of doubtful science with the con- 
fidence of an honourable scepticism, as it is curious that the vast 
majority of the profession should have turned their backs upon 
it with aversion. This is not owing to motives of self-interest 
or scientific bigotry, but simply to that instinctive craving in the 
man of science for instrumental observation, which has been 
deepened in the medical men of the present day by the grand 
predominance of the exact sciences. ‘They have failed, perhaps, 
to remember that the methods of such sciences are not altogether 
applicable in medicine. They have certainly gone beyond their 
preceptors ; for it is notorious that men of eminence in optics, in 
chemistry, in natural history, and in physics in general, have 
shown more interest in the alleged phenomena of animal mag- 
netism than the descendants of Hippocrates and Galen. It will 
likely be retorted on this assertion that it owes its truth to the 
fact that the physicist is ignorant of physiology. It may be so. 
The instinct of the profession may be preserving it from errors. 
It is even possible that those physicians who have dared to con- 
front this phenomenal imbroglio, are not competent physiologists; 
for there is nothing more common in society than to meet doctors 
of medicine who are ignorant, not only of the first principles of 
physiology, but even of the very first principles of scientific 
research. But no man on earth can deny that it is the duty of 
every professed physiologist either to confirm or to cor fute the 
laborious and profound convictions of their colleagues in the 
architecture of science, be their supposed or actual deficiencies 
what they may:—or else to keep a wise and kindly silence. 
No other course of conduct is either manly or safe. 
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The animal magnet, however, has at last found:a scientific 
champion in the “ge of Karl, Baron von Reichenbach and 
doctor of philosophy, resident and at work in Castle Reisenberg 
near Vienna. During the last decade of the century, this emi- 
nent personage has satisfied himself that the old story about the 
power of the magnet over the nervous system of man is well 
founded. Having surrounded himself with a multitude of wit- 
nesses to the fact, he has multiplied experiments with rare in- 
genuity ; recorded hundreds of results with much fidelity; and 
constructed a generalization or theory of the whole subject, which 
is not without its feasibility and beauty. In short, the baronial 
doctor has either created a new science for posterity, and placed 
himself among the Copernicuses and Newtons, at least with the 
Voltas and the Oersteds of the world; or he has built himself 
as brave a castle in the air as ever was seen. There is, indeed, 
a third alternative, to borrow an image from Marryat’s triangular 
duel: It is possible that Castle Reichenbach may turn out to 
be partly real and partly false, founded on facts but reared with 
unsubstantial inferences, begun in truth and ending in moonshine. 

It is just six years since Reichenbach published the first part 
of his novel researches in two supplementary numbers of Liebig 
and Wohler’s Annals of Chemistry. It is impossible to deny 
that this experimentalist possesses certain of the qualifications 
for such an investigation in a very high degree. He had won 
himself a good name for accuracy and invention by his analyses 
of tar and of the proximate principles which he discovered to be 
the components of that fragrant olio. His knowledge of several 
departments of natural philosophy and history, as we!! as his 
active labours in them, had long been acknowledged in the com- 
monwealth of science. It appears that he had earned the dis- 
tinction of being unquestionably the highest living authority on 
the natural history of aerolites or meteoric rocks and stones. 
Altogether, he had approved himself a sufficient and reputable 
master in the great art of scientific observation. There was 
therefore no wonder that Berzelius, who made a greater number 
of accurate observations in chemistry than ever was done by any 
single man in the whole history of that science, should express 
the opinion that the investigations now under review could not 
possibly have fallen into better hands. The Swedish chemist had” 
frequently expressed the wish, during the last forty years of his 
life, that the allegations of the mesmerists concerning the magnet 
should receive a liberal but searching criticism at the hands of 
some competent experimentalist ; and his hope was fulfilled in 
the person of his friend the discoverer of creosote. The Baron 
has also been singularly fortunate in securing the confidence, 
approbation and discipleship of Professor Gregory, a man quite 
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remarkable for openness of mind in the direction of natural 
science. Those great qualities and strokes of good fortune, 
however, have not protected him from much injurious treatment : 
the insolent silence of neglect ; the private and social sneer of 
many scientific circles, where his name would have been pro- 
nounced with vast respect, if he had only not dared to venture 
on untrodden ground ; the open but uncandid criticism; the 
virulent and unreasoning assault ; and even the depreciation of 
his past labours. It is the world-old tragedy of scientific history. 
No sooner does a man obey the impulse of conscience, and chal- 
lenge the foregone conclusions of his age, than the hue and cry 
is raised against him. It is in vain that he shall lavish his good 
name, his means, his talents, the blood of his heart, the sweat of 
his brain, everything that is his, upon the working out of the thought 
by which he has been visited. One word of scorn, one flippant 
little word, will defraud him of the only outward reward he values, 
namely the sympathy of his brethren. Why, even if the enthusiast 
were the laborious and generous victim of some coil of error, he 
would still deserve the love and furtherance of men, for he is at 
least casting his life into some breach with bravery worthy of a 
better task ; but being the heavy-laden, and therefore the slowly- 
treading, perhaps the staggering bearer of a weighty new truth 
from the heart of Nature to the ears of her frivolous children, 
they ignore, flout, slander, obstruct, and even hate him. The 
highest and most enduring reward of scientific exploration, con- 
ducted in the spirit of the masters and not in that of the hirelings, 
is not even the finding of truth; it is the finding of new strength, 
faith deepened in foundation, more capacious love, and hope 
building higher and higher. Such assuredly, let all critics and 
criticasters know and inwardly digest, shall be the mellow last- 
fruits of this protracted and harassing investigation of Reichen- 
bach’s, be the residual amount of scientific truth contained in 
his books what it may. 

These researches have been continued with great industry 
ever since 1844; and the results of his manifold labours in this 
direction are now before the world in a large octavo volume, 
composed of two parts. Dr. Gregory has lately translated 
and published it for the use of the British public; a service 
which is doubtless its own reward. The merits of this remark- 
able volume are great. The painstaking, conscientious, cautious, 
ingenious, we had almost said the religious, and certainly the 
self-possessed enthusiasm with which the experimental clew is 
followed from turn to turn of the labyrinth, is surpassed by no- 
thing of the same sort in the whole range of contemporary 
science. The moral qualities of a great explorer are displayed 
by the author in no common degree, with one exception. It is 
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beneath Von Reichenbach to speak with so much bitterness of 
spirit against Reymond, his Berlin vituperator, or with such 
contempt of his young medical opponents in Vienna; although 
the former is a bully, and the latter are puppies: ‘ He is there 
sitting, where they durst not soar.’ But his too great animosity 
against these wretched critics is not the exception referred to. 
It is a want of respect for the convictions of others; the very 
crime that is perpetrated against himself. His observations re- 
lative to ghostly or spiritual apparitions are little short of insult- 
ing to those who believe in such things; and all the more so, 
that they appeal to the very same kind of evidence as his own 
discoveries depend upon. Excathedral denunciations of other 
people’s beliefs do not become the writer who exclaims against 
them in his own case. Ghosts are to be disproved or explained 
away, or else established and reduced to law, by the same me- 
thods of criticism as may be applicable to odylic flames. Then 
why does he indulge in such woundy contempt for the older 
school of mesmerism? Its cosmical fluid is as good as his ; it is 
the germ of his one indeed, call it animal magnetism, call it 
odyle, or call it what he choose. To deface the memory of 
Mesmer is to disown his own father. Mesmer is the legitimate 
predecessor of Reichenbach, whether the Baron will or not. It 
was the doctrine of Mesmer, suggested by a chapter of Van 
Helmont’s, that there radiates from the sun, the moon, the 
planets, the earth, in short from the whole of nature, a quick 
and subtle essence, which is not heat, nor light, nor anything else 
that is known. This secret force was furthermore understood 
by that speculative physician to be peculiarly resident and con- 
centrated in the common magnet; and partly on that account, 
partly because the animal nerve was its only known measure or 
reagent, the fluid itself received the name of animal magnetism. 
Let us now see what sort of extension the magnetist of Vienna 
has given to these ideas. 

The germinal fact from which this singular investigation has 
sprouted and grown, till it has become somewhat of a jungle it 
must be confessed, is very simple considered as a fact; but there 
are many ways of accounting for it, simple as it looks. When 
good strong magnets, capable of lifting some ten pounds’ weight, 
are carried slowly down the persons (without touching them) of 
a score of people taken at random, one or more are sure to be 
affected by the passes (as they are called) in a notable and a 
somewhat describable manner. Sometimes so many as three or 
four such sensitives will be found in that number of subjects. 
Our author knows an institution where eighteen out of twenty- 
two women are perceptive of the sensations produced by the 
passes of the magnet. Many people, who enjoy an average de- 
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gree of good health, seem to feel the influence in question. The 
higher degrees of sensitivity, however, are shewn chiefly by the 
sickly ; tolk with weak nerves, the hysteric, the spasmodic, the 
cataleptic, the epileptic, the paralytic, sleep-walkers, and the 
insane. As for the very large number of healthy subjects, who 
displayed considerable and even remarkable sensitivity in the 
later of Reichenbach’s experiments, it is not to be forgotten that 
the apparently healthy man may well be the subject of an un- 
healthy diathesis or habit of body. The tendency to fits, som- 
nambulism, and madness may and does exist in thousands, who 
never shew it to the uninitiated eye :—a thing to be insisted on 
with all respect for Endlicher the botanist, Schuh the mechani- 
cian, Kotschy the traveller, and all the other healthy enough pa- 
tients of the Baron. The difficulty is to find a family without 
hereditary morbid dispositions of the constitution ; and a consi- 
derable, if not a large proportion of those inherited vices must 
be assigned to the class of nervous disease. This investigation 
would therefore have been more complete, if the hereditary and 
acquired predispositions of the so-called healthy patients had 
been ascertained. It is not a very difficult thing to do; but it 
is a delicate task, and we must be content without it in this in- 
stance. In the meantime, it would be unfair to assume that all 
the subjects described in the course of those researches are the 
victims of a neuropathic diathesis, or ill habit of body in the 
matter of nervous system. The reader may suspect it, but he 
cannot prove it. It is our own opinion, we confess ;_ but opinions 
go for nothing in the sciences of observation and induction. At 
the same time, it is a point which the candid experimentalist in 
this department will do well to attend to, for it is an inquiry of 
some lmportance. 

The sensation produced in the excitable by the magnetic pass 
is represented as being rather unpleasant than agreeable; and it 
is associated with a slight feeling either of coldness or of warmth, 
resembling a cool or else a tepid little breeze passing along the 
line of traction. They sometimes experience a sense of dragging 
or pricking i in the parts under reaction. Formication or the 
sleeping of a limb is not an uncommon attendant of these expe- 
riments. There are some men in the prime of life who perceive 
this magnetic influence, but women are decidedly more sensitive. 
It is sometimes vividly felt by children. The most notable of 
this whole group of magnetic symptoms is the sensation of cold 
or of heat. 

Starting from this primogenitive and obscure fact, our experi- 
mentalist has discovered a multitude of related things. He has 
found that one pole of the magnet produces the sensation of cool- 
ness, the other that of warmth. That single crystals of all sorts of 
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chemical substances, especially when very large and perfect, work 
the same effects as the magnet. ‘That one pole of the crystalline 
axis produces coolness, the other warmth. That crystals pos- 
sessed of more than one axis are also endowed with more than two 
oles of animal magnetic action ; how many axes so many poles. 
That chemical action is also animal-magnetic; some reactions 
producing the cool, others the warm sensation, in the sensitive. 
That light is animal-magnetic precisely in the same way; the 
light of the sun and sun-stars being cool, that of the moon and 
planets or moon-stars being warm. That heat, electricity, and 
galvanism are all capable of giving rise to the animal-magnetic 
phenomena. That the body of man is peculiarly potent in this 
way; whence the manipulations or hand-passes of Mesmer and his 
disciples. That one side of the body produces the cool, the other 
the warm sensation, in the sensitive. That, in fine, everything in 
nature, crystalline or uncrystalline, magnetic, chemically active, 
luminous, cold or hot, dead or living, is capable of yielding similar 
results: a fact amazingly and suspiciously broad and general. 
These things are known only through the reports of subject 
patients of course; but Reichenbach adduces the testimony of 
some sixty people, of both sexes, of all ranks, of all degrees of 
sensitivity, some of them men of science, two or three of them 
members of the medical profession; and the unvarying agree- 
ment of such a number of intelligent people had better not be 
set too easily asile. Anything like imposture is wholly out of 
the question. The simplicity, the purity, the precaution, the 
ingenuity, with which some of the experiments were made, can- 
not be too much admired; as shall be found when we come to 
the discussion of the second great fact in the investigation, 
namely the perception by the sensitives of the odylic lights, as 
they are called. In the meantime, we accept and believe the 
fact of the animal-magnetic sensations of cold and heat, as 
evoked in the sensitives of our investigator by magnets, crystals, 
chemical mixtures, light, heat, electricity, and everything else. 
Before proceeding to the theory of this broad fact, however, 
let us clearly understand what it is as a fact. The sensation 
produced is not an actual and ordinary sensation of heat or cold 
of course. No thermometer, no thermoscope, detects the slight- 
est change of temperature. In a section devoted to the conside- 
ration of the difference between the agent of these phenomena 
(as well as others) and heat, the author is perfectly aware of 
this. Heat sometimes produces the cold animal-magnetic feel- 
ing. The warm radiance of the sun flashing upon a broad 
metallic plate sends the cool breeze through a long wire to a 
sensitive in an isolated chamber. In short, this animal-magnetic 
coolness or warmth is not real in one sense of the word; that is 
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to say,.it is the image of no object. It corresponds with no phe- 
nomenon of temperature. It is not a sensation proper; it is a 
mere quasi-sensation. It is a sensuousillusion. ‘The magnet or 
the crystal appears to act upon the nerve of the subject in some 
yet occult way; and one of the effects of that action is the 
perception of a pseudo-sensation of heat or cold. That pseudo- 
sensation is a mere spectral illusion at the very best. Reich- 
enbach knows this. He has even expressed it; but it does 
appear to the critical student of his work that he does not lay 
enough stress upon it, perhaps even that it does not seem to have 
pronounced itself with sufficient emphasis to his mind. He 
should have iterated and reiterated it all through the book. 
Neither the writer nor the reader could have held it too con- 
stantly and inexorably in view, ‘for thereby hangs a tale.’ 

So much for the facts themselves; and now for the theory of 
them. It has just been said that the animal magnet (whether 
a common magnet, a man’s hand, or a crystal) appears to stir, 
agitate, commove, or act upon the nerve of the sensitive in some 
yet wholly occult manner; and that one of the effects of that 
action, one of them, is the perception of a quasi-sensation of 
heat or of cold in such nerve or nerves. But there are two to 
a bargain; and even this small amount of claim for the power 
of the animal magnet is open to reasonable question. Mr. Braid the 
hypnotist, and also the most searching of the experimental critics 
of mesmerism, has published a counter-statement. He asserts 
the principle that the instrument employed, whichsoever of all 
the so-called animal magnets it may * has nothing to do with 
the sensations in question; nothing, that is to say, in the way 
of direct causation. He can produce precisely similar sensations 
in certain sorts of people both with and without such an instru- 
ment. THe takes a patient’s hand, lays it on the table with the 
palm upwards, makes passes from the wrist down the fingers, 
and the subject soon begins to feel cold or warm, as the case 
may be, under the lines of passage. He then bids the patient 
turn away her head, and making believe that he is repeating the 
experiment, asks her what she feels; and she experiences the 
very same sensations as before, although no passes are being 
made. In short, he provokes the same sort of sensations as are 
described by Von Reichenbach, without the same instrumenta- 
tion. He has only by word or sign to excite the expectation of 
the occurrence of such sensations in the patient’s mind. Dr. 
Holland has shewn at large how the direction of the expectant 
attention to any organ or part of the body excites actions in 
that part.* The mesmerist or hypnotist, as Braid prefers to 


* Medical Notes and Observations ; a truly admirable book of facts and thoughts. 
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call him, is also well aware that he can present any image he 
chooses to his patient, by a word ora hint. It is therefore very 
natural for Mr. Braid to conclude that the Viennese patients 
experienced all those sensations, or rather quasi-sensations, 
merely because they more or less obscurely expected them ;— 
in other words, that they directed their expectant attention to 
the parts apparently operated upon, and the sensations ensued. 
The uniformity in character of these quasi-sensations is no objec- 
tion to this view, for the uniformity in character of all spectral 
illusions is one of the most noticeable of things about them. 
There is a law or unity of procedure in the phenomena of dis- 
ease, quite as clearly displayed as in those of health. 

Yet the conclusion of Mr. Braid is not obligatory. The same 
effect may be produced by two differing causes. A man may 
perceive the image of a tree, because the radiance of a veritable 
tree paints it on his retina; but he may also perceive the image 
of a tree because his nervous system is disordered, and a tree of 
conception is thereby intensified into a tree of quasi-sensation. 
The perception is the same in both these cases. A hypnotic 
patient may see a book, because a book is placed before her, or 
she may see a book because an experimentalist tells her his glove 
is one. Mr. Braid has failed to perceive this alternative, and his 
inference is therefore defective. His experiments may be good 
and true, but so may those of Reichenbach. His effects may 
have been produced by suggestion, Reichenbach’s by objects. 
Similar as they are, and diverse as are their respective causes, 
they do not contradict one another. For our part, we accept 
them both. Braid’s cases seem to be unexceptionable; but it is 
not easy to read the elaborate and orderly statement of the Ger- 
man naturalist, to consider the number and character of his 
subjects, to observe the precautions taken against any thing like 
suggestion, to notice the continual congruity of the descriptions 
given by the patients, to see the checks upon coincidence and 
unintentional collusion which occurred at every turn of the 
inquiry, without yielding to the conviction that the phenomena, 
obscure and indirect as they are, were the effects of an outward 
physical cause. That physical cause or force is not magnetism, 
for a crystal is as productive of the effects as a magnet, and a 
crystal is not magnetic. It is not crystalism, if the reader will 
tolerate a bad new word for once, for amorphous or uncrystallized 
matter is also effective in this way. It is not light ; it is not 
heat; it is not electricity: neither is it chemical affinity, nor 
gravitation, nor anything peculiar to organization. It is nothing 
that we know otherwise than in and by those new observations. 
The author of the investigation under review considers it to be 
a distinct and universally diffused force, the common accompani- 
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ment of all those better known cosmical powers. In compliance 
with an old and established method in physical science, he refers 
the phenomena to the external agency of a new imponderable 
fluid, analogous to, yet differing from caloric and its congeners, 
which he christens by the name of odyle; a word perfectly 
synonymous with animal magnetism. Before proceeding to the 
criticism of the ingenious Baron’s views of the natural history 
and physiological scope of this cosmical force, it is necessary to 
examine another series of his experimental observations. 

The animal-magnetists have been proclaiming, during the 
progress of more than half a century, how the more suceptible 
of their patients declare that they see rings and haloes of light 
playing round the heads of their magnetizers, or such as are 
placed en rapport with them; strings of light passing towards 


- them from those by whom they are being swayed; lambent 


glowings of light investing those to whom they are drawn by 
sympathy; ‘ glowings, glowings everywhere, but ne’er a ray to 
see by,’ to paraphrase a memorable distich of the Anciente 
Marinere. Without express reference to these allegations, but 
guided by some dim conjecture concerning the nature of the 
northern and southern lights or auroras, our experimentalist 
requested the father of one of his earliest and most sensitive 
patients to place a powerful horse-shoe magnet before her during 
the night. She immediately perceived nebuloid lights or flames 
flickering upwards from the poles of the instrument. This was 
the beginning of a long run of singular experiments of the same 
kind. All sorts of patients were found to see similar lights ; 
odylic flames, odylic threads, odylic vapours. Some saw them 
rising from the same magnet to different heights and of different 
colours. They saw them playing round the poles of crystals, 
emanating from finger-tips and lips, rising in fact from everything. 
They saw them not knowing they were to see them. Their 
descriptions did not jar with one another. Cataleptic girls, 
people of good culture, men of science agreed in their reports. 
In one instance the flames from a very powerful magnetic pole 
were some ten inches high. Chemical action, sunlight, &c. all 
sent such flames through wires in such a manner that a patient, 
confined in a pitch-dark chamber, saw them issuing from and 
playing around the extremities of the wires, introduced through 
the luted key-hole. A little globe or terrelle, with a good 
straight magnet in its interior, as an axis with its pair of poles, 
suspended from the ceiling of a dark room, gave a mimic sem- 
blance of the earth and its auroral lights to the sensitive. In 
short, not only the old-world stories about corpse-candles and 
ghosts hovering over graves, but the phenomenon of the aurora are 
at length explained—to the satisfaction of this experimentalist. 
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Now, apart from Mr. Braid’s — that precisely such lights 
are perceived by exceptional people under the influence of sugges- 
tion and expectant attention, and accepting the amazingly con- 
gruous perceptions of Reichenbach’s sensitives as the effects of 
an external physical cause operative in magnets, metals, crystals, 
planets, suns, plants and animals, there is an all-important re- 
mark to be made concerning them on the very threshold of his 
theory. It is this: the sensations of coolness and warmth, as 
produced indirectly by the same agents, are not correspondent 
with external phenomena of temperature. He has said so him- 
self. They are real as perceptions, not as sensations ; they are 
tactual illusions. By a parity of reasoning, these perceptions of 
light are not real as sensations; they are real only as percep- 
tions. They are not correspondent with external phenomena of 
light. They are the parallels, the analogons of the quasi-sen- 
sations of coolness and warmth. They are optical illusions. <A 
fact must be judged by its peers; and, if the sensations of heat 
and cold produced by a magnet or a crystal are only quasi- 
sensations or spectres, then the sensations of red and blue pro- 
duced by a crystal or a magnet are only spectres and quasi- 
sensations too. This at once explains how one sensitive should see 
the flames three inches, and another see them ten inches high, 
though issuing from the same pole of the same magnet; for 
when a dim-sighted person sees an illuminated disc, he does not 
see it as of half the size it presents to the eye of one who sees 
twice as well, but of half the degree of illumination. It explains 
how ‘even Bollmann,’ as Reichenbach frequently says of his one 
blind patient, should perceive the odylic lights just like another. 
In fine, it explains all the little discrepancies between the reports 
of the sensitives, while it does not contravene the remarkable 
amount of similarity or identity of these reports; for spectral 
illusions, (whether arising wholly within the nervous-system, as 
in delirium tremens, or drawing one of their origins from without, 
as in these memorable experiments,) are the orderly — 
of law, just as truly as any other natural phenomena. But this 
view also excludes and rejects the Reichenbachian hypothesis of 
the aurora, unless the hypothetist is prepared to defend the 
still more novel proposition that the aurora is an optical illusion, 

uite as visible ‘even to Bollmann,’ as to those who have eyes! 
he truth, even if we reciprocated his belief concerning the com- 
mon reality of his odylic radiance, we should deeply regret that 
he should have ventured to leap the gulf which separates the 
sheen of magnets and crystals, perceptible only by the excep- 
tional, from the classical and published glories of the polar light. 
But we do not reciprocate that belief. On the other hand, we 
entreat his disciples to take notice that parity of reasoning, just 
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analogy, and the right rule of induction compel the critical 
mind to place the odylic lights on the same level with the odylic 
heats and colds; which latter the discoverer himself perceives 
and states, but without precision, to be illusory as sensations, 
though real and constant as perceptions. 

I have said nothing about Reichenbach’s attempt to furnish 
something like a physical proof of the optical nature of the 
odylic flames, threads and smokes; and that simply because it 
is utterly unsatisfactory. His friend Carl Schuh, an expert 
heliographist, shut up a prepared silver-plate, with a magnet 
before it, in a dark box; and another without a magnet, in a 
dark drawer. After some hours the former was found, by expo- 
sure to mercurial vapour, to be affected by light; the latter not: 
‘but the difference was not very great.’ Why were the plates 
not in exactly similar dark boxes or drawers? ‘A dark box’ 
and ‘a dark drawer’ are worth nothing whatever in an experi- 
ment so infinitely dainty as this. Schuh next placed the mag- 
net over against a plate, within a box wrapped in thick bedding ; 
and after sixty-four hours the plate, on exposure to the vapour 
of quicksilver in the dark, showed the effect of light over its 
whole surface. Why were not two plates, one with and the 
other without a magnet, and in equally dark boxes of course, 
employed in this experiment? And why was this most legiti- 
mate and comfortable species of experimentation not prosecuted 
any farther? Certainlythese two poor experiments prove nothing. 
The experiment with two plates lasts a few hours ; the experiment 
with only one, and therefore without a check, lasts sixty-four : 
the check in the former was rendered null by want of care about 
the box and the drawer; and there was no check provided in 
the latter. The experiments of Mr. Braid are much better. 

They were made with nine plates, prepared by Mr. Akers of 
the Manchester Photographic Gallery, a man professionally 
engaged in daguerreotypic experiments, and therefore quite as 
likely to be an adept as Herr Schuh. ‘Three of the plates were 
exposed to the action of a powerful horse-shoe (originally able to 
lift eighty pounds, but somewhat reduced by use) in seclusion from 
light. Other three were treated precisely in the same manner, 
only two sheets of black paper were placed between the magnet 
and the plates, so as to intercept the real or supposed radiance 
of its poles. A seventh plate was confined in a box at a distance 
from the magnet. They were all kept in these several circum- 
stances from sixty-six to seventy-four hours; but in no instance 
was there any appearance of the photographic action of light, 
the only changes being such chemical modifications of the sur- 
faces, ‘as generally arise from keeping prepared plates for 
some time before exposing them to mercury.’ 
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Now it is to be noticed that these are three positive results. 
Those of Schuh, such as they were, were at the best only nega- 
tive ones. In his two experiments, it is not the least impossible 
but that common light reached the plates; and it does not 
appear that he was on his guard against those chemical changes 
which ‘ generally arise from keeping prepared plates for some 
time.” But in the experiments of Braid and Akers, metallic 
sensitives were positively and indubitably submitted to the pro- 
longed action of a powerful magnetic force, but no photographi- 
cal effects ensued. This is the positive observation, not that; 
although at first sight it seems to be the reverse. In every 
point of view, in fact, the experiments of the Manchester sur- 
geon are greatly superior to those of the Viennese authority on 
meteoric stones ; and they settle this part of the question in the 
meantime. It is of course quite possible that Reichenbach, or 
some other experimentalist, may yet adduce photometrical evi- 
dence so ]uminous as to throw all objections and objectors into 
perpetual shade; and therefore let us all be prepared to give 
it a scrutinizing, but a hearty welcome. 

But Reichenbach made another experiment with a lens; an 
experiment, however, not a whit more physical and positive be- 
cause of the use of an optical instrument. It had an opening of 
about eight inches, a focal distance of about 12} for a candle at 
59. Ina dark room he placed the magnet, whose flame was 
10} inches high to Madlle, Reichel, the subject of this experi- 
ment, behind the lens at the distance of about 25 inches, direct- 
ing the axis towards a wall to which he called the attention of 
the patient. It was found necessary to withdraw the lens 
gradually to the distance of 54 inches from the wall, during 
which process Reichel saw ‘the image’ constantly diminishing, 
till it had shrunk from 10} inches to the size of a lentil. She 
placed her finger on the place where she saw the focal image ; the 
experimenter felt for her hand, and placed his own finger on the 
spot. He then desired an assistant who held the lens, to shift 
its direction without saying how. The girl instantly pointed 
out another spot. The observer felt for it, placing his finger on 
it, and desiring the assistant to tell him in what direction the 
lens had been moved. His finger, he says, was always found 
to have been placed in the direction indicated; whether to the 
right or to the left, upwards or downwards. This experiment 
was subsequently repeated with a very large lens, made at Paris 
on purpose, upon a great number of sensitives with similar 
results; and those results are doubtless all true as facts. 

Yet they are quite unsatisfactory as bearing on the point now 
at issue. Nobody who is conversant with medical psychology, 


or knows anything of the phenomena of spontaneous somnam- 
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bulism, or is aware of the power of direct or indirect suggestion 
over mesmeric patients, even over highly educated men appar- 
ently quite self-conscious, can attach any value to them. The 
more intelligent the sensitive the worse; for he will just under- 
stand the suggestions of the apparatus and the experiments all 
the better, and expectant attention will have all the fuller swing. 
Moreover, if a sensitive sees such lights emanating from the 
magnetic poles, and from her own person, and from the experi- 
menters, and from the lens, and from everything else, as are de- 
scribed in other parts of this piece of research, why, the dark 
chamber can hardly be dark to her. Lastly, ‘right and left, up 
and down,’ and all such vague indications are surely far below 
the mark of scientific accuracy, as it is practised and demanded 
in these days. But here appears the avenging Nemesis of Reich- 
enbach’s contempt for the older mesmerists. If he had studied 
their works, he could neither have made nor published this set 
of his experiments. Braid the hypnotist would more especially 
have furnished him with both facts and thoughts for his guid- 
ance. Dr. Holland, who is neither hypnotist nor mesmerist, 
would have put him on his guard against the effects of expect- 
ant attention on certain exceptional nervous systems. In fine, 
our otherwise accomplished investigator would have been all the 
better for a little more knowledge of the physiology and the 
pathology of the cerebro-spinal axis, considered as the instrument 
of the mind, and a little less knowledge of meteors. At all 
events, these experiments with the lenses will carry conviction 
into the judgment of neither physicist nor physiologist, especi- 
ally if he be cognizant of the phenomena to be evoked in the 
mesmerized nervous system by a word, by a sign, by absolutely 
next to nothing; and still more especially, if he have seen how 
perfectly self-conscious the possessor of such a nervous — 
may appear to be, even when seeing water become white, a hand- 
kerchief turning into paper, and so forth. If Baron von Reichen- 
bach were to intermit his experimentations in this department 
for a year or two, as being dazzled and bewildered by the strange 
things he has seen with the astonished eye of his mind; and if 
he were to occupy the interval with the study of the phenomena 
of morbid psychology as shewn in the sleepwaking, mesmeric, 
and partially hypnotic states, the second edition of this great 
work of his would probably be as superior to the first, in all the 
qualities of scientific and literary organization, as a psyche to its 
chrysalis, or the chrysalis to its original worm. 

It is unnecessary to say anything concerning this author's 
observation, that a cataleptic limb frequently follows a magnet 
or an operator’s hand, as if it were attracted by them; for it has 
often been as well made and better stated. It is astonishing 
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that, knowing as he does, that there is no mutual attraction be- 
tween the magnet and the cataleptic limb, he should not have 
defined it as an irresistible following of the removed magnet on 
the part of the limb. This phenomenon in fact, considered as a 
phenomenon of motion, is altogether subjective in the patient. 
According to our experimentalist himself, a magnet suspended 
from one end of a beam and balanced by weights at the other, 
never moved when a cataleptic hand was tending towards it with 
much force, was allowed to approach close to it, and was hin- 
dered from touching and clinging to it only by the stronger arm 
of the operator. The magnet does not draw the hand, but the 
hand seeks towards the magnet; and an experimenter’s fist or a 
large crystal is as good as a magnet. 

As for the facts recorded concerning the discomfort experienced 
by some sensitives from lying in any direction but that of the 
magnetic meridian, with their heads northwards and their feet 
southwards, they are very curious and important; but they still 
retain all the characters of isolated and unexplained facts to our 
mind. If they be referable to any animal-magnetic or other 
physical law, one should expect to find it hinted, if not strongly 
set forth in the instinctive habits of the living world; but the 
author frankly confesses there is no such indication in the com- 
mon history of nature. Since Faraday has proved that the body 
of man is a diamagnetic, in all its parts and as a whole, the 
direction of east and west should be the most suitable for repose, 
always supposing the magnetism of the earth is strong enough 
to act upon a sleeping animal at all. This is also the proper 

lace to mention that Reichenbach appears to suppose that his 
odyle and the London discoverer’s diamagnetism are one and 
the same thing. Dr. Herbert Mayo understands him to say so. 
Inasmuch as we cannot understand the meaning of this claim, 
opinion, conjecture or scientific hope, we cannot criticise it. 
North and south and east and west, longitude and latitude, 
are certainly at right angles to one another!—But it is 
clear that we do not comprehend the meteorologist’s ideas on 
this point, so that it will be better to proceed at once to the cri- 
ticism of his doctrine of odyle. 

Carefully remembering then that the heats, colds, and lumi- 
nosities of this whole investigation do not correspond with any 
real external phenomena of temperature and light; yet allowing 
that the perception of them as quasi-sensations or sensuous illu- 
sions is initiated by some occult action on the exceptional nerve, 
it remains to be considered what the agent of that action is in 
itself. It is resident in everything that is material; it is more 
potent in matter that is more active, in crystals, in light, in che- 
mical mixtures, in magnets, in the living body; it is peculiarly 
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energetic in mighty magnets, and in a kind of mighty men. 
Wherever there is more than ordinary atomic activity, or wher- 
ever the sum of that activity in a single form is made to drive in 
one direction by polarity, as in the magnet and the crystal, there 
this obscure action upon the exceptional nerve, this coenzsthe- 
sia,* as Feuchterleben the great medical psychologist would have 
called it, is more than ordinarily made manifest. Of its coenzs- 
thetic effects we know absolutely nothing, except in and by means 
of the sensuous illusions it gives rise to in some roundabout man- 
ner, of which also we know nothing. Now all nature is quick 
with motion, all nature throbs and thrills, all nature is phenomenal. 
Suns blaze and rotate, planets rotate and revolve, atoms never rest. 
The coldest stone is as full of movements, actions, and reactions 
as the milky way. How much more intense the interior pheno- 
mena of a regular crystal with its pointing axis and poles, an 
energetic magnet, a plate of metal with the sun flashing on it, 
the chemical backet, an ever-unfolding tree, the body of a breath- 
ing man! Every footfall is propagated through the universe. 
Did it descend on the snows of Siberia, it would penetrate to 
Peru in a trice, and pass on forever. It would institute motions 
in every nerve in Christendom. Suppose that instead of a foot- 
step it were an earthquake, is it not very easily conceivable that 
the exceptional nerve should be obscurely sensitive of the shock, 
not so as to recognise it for an earthquake or a shock, but so 
as to fashion forth for itself a sensuous illusion pointing to the 
north-east, a flash of light or a glow of heat? In a precisely 
similar manner do we think that the ordinary atomic energies, 
which are common to all animal magnets, are quite competent 
to the commoving of the exceptional nerve in such a manner as 
to yield spectral glows and coolings, lights and shades, however 
vivid these may be to the perception of the unfortunate subjects. 
The inward stir, the wondrous and incalculable inward stir that 
is ceaselessly going on within the body of the so-called animal 
magnet, excites an inward stir within the substance of the ex- 
ceptional nerve, and that stir bodies itself forth through the said 
exceptional nerve to its percipient owner as a cool aura, a warm 
breeze, a luminous flame, a thread of light, a phosphorescent 
vapour :—or what not! In other words, the common nerve of 
man is reactive on the whole of nature; especially on the more 
energizing forms of nature, the magnet and so forth, but not in 
the way of sensation, or any thing that simulates the nature 
of sensation: whereas the exceptional nerve is all the more 
reactive on those highly energetic natural forms, but that not 
in the way of direct sensation either, only in the way of in- 








* Hidden, secret, latent, or dark sensation. 
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direct quasi-sensations or sensuous illusions of remarkable regu- 
larity of character. This simple view of the matter explains 
everything connected with the subject; the peculiar action of 
peculiar substances or classes of substance, idiosyncratic aver- 
sions to certain forms of matter, nervous sympathies and anti- 
= and so forth. Now it is the great rule of the inductive 
ypothesis, that the investigator invent nothing new if possible ; 
it is the second, that he adduce the minimum of causation for 
the maximum of effect; and it is the third that he proceed 
from the known to the unknown. It is humbly submitted that 
the doctrine now explained fulfils these conditions. 

Reichenbach, however, has devised and promulged quite an- 
other doctrine, which seems to comply with only the last of these 
rules. He refers the coenesthetic effects under discussion to the 
agency of a new imponderable or dynamide. This new fluid or 
force is distinguished from caloric, electricity, magnetism, and 
their congeners, by the name of odyle. Apart from hypercriti- 
cism of the notions commonly entertained concerning the nature 
of the so-called imponderables or dynamides in general, and 
allowing the usefulness of such language as corresponds with 
these notions in the meantime, we can only say that we do not 
see the necessity or convenience of creating this new sort of mat- 
ter or material power ; and those who have followed our stric- 
tures on the facts of the case with their approval will assuredly 
say the same. We acknowledge neither the thing nor the name. 
The former is non-inventum and unnecessary ; and the latter is 
as odd as it is ill compounded.* They are both of them intellec- 
tual illusions in our opinion, struck out of the investigator by 
his observations :—et preeterea nthil. 

The author indeed endeavours to substantiate his odyle by 
investing it with a show of polarity, and setting it forth in all the 
algebraical and Arabian dignity of plus and minus, and dressing 
it out in the point-lace of positive and negative,—thesis, mid- 
point, and antithesis. This part of his researches appears to be 
a signal failure. Heat and cold are not polar opposites; the 
latter is the’ negative of the former in a very different sense 
from that, in which the chloroid pole of a galvanic battery is 
negative to the zincoid one. They are not anode and cathode, 
they are not positive and negative, two yet one, opposites not 
differents, in the physical sense of these terms. Neither are light 
and darkness; still less are red and blue. Yet the only indica- 





* Men of science are sometimes, if not generally, but indifferent hands at the 
making of words. Chloroform has been dubbed an anzesthetic agent ! An anzes- 
thetic is an insensible ; but chloroform is neither sensible nor insensible ; it only 
renders its inhaler insensible. 
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tion to be found in our author’s experiments, that his (invented) 
odyle is bipolar in its manifestations is the fact that heat and cold, 
red and blue, are produced as quasi-sensations in the exceptional 
nerve by the actions respectively of the poles of a magnet, the 
poles of a crystal, sun and planet, right and left of the human 
body, oxygenoid and potassoid bodies, and so forth. That the 
opposite poles of a magnet (and so forth throughout the list) 
should produce different coenzsthetic effects is what might be 
expected. It tallies with all experience. But these effects, cool- 
ness and warmth, do not stand in polar opposition to one another 
after all! Moreover, the experimentalist should have remembered 
that his sole reagent, namely the cerebro-spinal axis of a sensi- 
tive, is confessedly and notoriously a bipolar instrument. It is 
therefore our distinct opinion that the very superficial semblance 
of bipolarity, observable in the coenesthetic effects of crystals 
and other animal magnets, are derived partly from the polar rela- 
tions of the agents, and partly from the manifestly bipolar con- 
stitution of the nervous systems of the reagents, from Reichel 
and Nowotny up to Endlicher and Kotschy, to say nothing of 
the duality of the cerebro-spinal axis of the observer himself. 
At all events, the inherence of bipolarity in a force so dimly and 
remotely hinted by experiment as this, even supposing it to be 
nothing less than a new cosmical power, must be established on 
incomparably more outward and positive grounds than the quasi- 
sensational reports of exceptional women and men. 


Such is a candid criticism of this singular piece of work from 
the point-of-view of a positive, that is to say an inductive metho- 
dology ; and we trust it has been expressed with good nature 
and respect. In case any reader, going along with the experi- 
mentalist in all his judgments, should think some of our phrase- 
ology is touched with the spirit of levity and some of it too 
caustic, we beg to repeat the assurance of a profound regard for 
the accomplishments, the ability, and the courage of the inventor 
of odyle. It is confessedly a miserable thing to think that a 
laborious and self-denying man shall spend years of toil in work- 
ing out a difficult subject, only to be criticised by people sitting 
at their ease in their studies; and we should feel our present task to 
have been ungracious in its very nature, and even somewhat in- 
solent in its performance, if we did not heartily desire, and now 
strongly express the wish, that everybody who has perused this 
commentary should also read the book commented on. Nor is 
it possible for the student of positive science to forget that, 
although an experimental subject may be open enough to critical 
objection in its earlier stages of development, another day’s work 
or a single new experiment on the part of the explorer may cover 
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the handless critic with confusion of face. Talk is nothing to 
work, and speculation is less than nothing to fact. The only 
thing that becomes men like our present experimenter is to tread 
right forward; coolly, firmly, slowly, and surely. In some pro- 
pitious hour he may discover a purely physical reagent upon 
odyle; and thereby not only silence the conscientious critic, who 
will rejoice to hold his peace; but also bring to open shame 
that curse of science, the man that ‘ sits in the chair of the 
scorner.’ 

Nor must the reader whose bad passions may perhaps have 
been gratified by the body, if not by the spirit of this critique, 
conclude that little or nothing remains in the book after such 
large deductions as have just been made. Very far from that. 
Supposing the author and his disciples ready to grant that the 
odylic lights are as spectral as the odylic heats and colds, that 
the existence of odyle is the most questionable thesis in all the 
literature of experimental science, and, in fine, that every one of 
our objections is founded, there would still remain a massive body 
of new matter. So extensive, orderly, and authentic a narrative 
of sensuous illusions is an invaluable contribution to the science 
of medical psychology. But that is not all: for this investigator 
has established the proposition, that the whole of nature is reac- 
tive on the nervous-system of man, on a breadth of basis which 
cannot be shaken ; there being no matter, considering the thing 
as a discovery of fact, whether that influence be exerted through 
the medium of a new dynamide, or by the propagations of the 
well-known cosmical powers of matter. The idea of this propo- 
sition is as old as the doctrine of the macrocosm and the micro- 
cosm ; it entered into the conceptions of astrology ; it was a fa- 
vourite with the Rosicrucians ; it was a grand point with Para- 
celsus; it began to shape itself into a distinct hypothesis within 
the mind of the elder Van Helmont; it at length derived a local 
habitation and a name from Mesmer ; and the affirmation of that 
unfortunate physician has now received immovable confirma- 
tion from the careful observations of Baron von Reichenbach. 
This will, of course, be understood to be said only of the bare 
and simple proposition stated above ; because, as for the hypo- 
thetical entities entitled animal magnetism or odyle, whether 
singular like caloric or dual like electricity, we reject it and its 
attendant speculations altogether :—until such not impossible 
evidence of its individual activity be discovered and brought for- 
ward, as no experimentalist shall be able to withstand. 

It has just been remarked, in the second last paragraph, that 
the discovery of some purely physical reagent upon the (so-called) 
animal-magnetic or odylic fluid would settle the question for 
ever. Such an instrument, or rather something professing to be 
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such an odylometrical apparatus, has actually been found out and 
offered to the world of science since the present year began ; and 
it therefore behoves us to examine its claims with impartiality 
and rigour. 

Dr. Herbert Mayo was once well known in this country as an 
anatomist. Certain observations on the brain gained him a distinct 
reputation; and he lectured in University College, London, for 
some time, with acceptation. Of late years however, unfortun- 
ately for advancing science, this distinguished physician has been 
invalided at Boppart on the Rhine. Completely crippled by his 
malady, he seallies over an establishment for the water-cure, and 
beguiles the day with literary and scientific pursuits. Among 
other things, he has written and published, from his sad retreat, a 
series of letters on the truths contained in popular superstitions. 
These interesting and open-minded epistles have lately reached 
a second edition. 

It appears that the ingenuous doctor has become acquainted, 
in the course of his multifarious reading, with the experimental 
researches and the inferences of our friend the Baron von Reich- 
enbach ; and, indeed, accorded them his cordial and unreserved 
belief and consent. So lately as the very last evening of 1850, 
he was introduced by a mathematical proficient, of the name of 
Caspari, to the mystery of that antique geomantic toy, the 
divining ring. After an hour or two’s tuition in the higher ma- 
thematics, for this English invalid is too accomplished to be 
ashamed of being a scholar, the pupil and his teacher entered 
into a desultory chat about the divining rod and Von Reichen- 
bach’s book on odyle. The upshot of their gossip was as follows. 
Caspari had something to tell as well as Mayo; and, what was 
still better, he had something to show. He wanted nothing but 
a piece of silver, a gold ring, and a thread of silk for his experi- 
ment. Having tied the ring to one end of the thread, he held 
the other in his hand in such a manner that the ring hung right 
over a silver spoon upon the table. The ring was not allowed 
to touch the spoon; it was suspended half an inch above it. It 
soon shaped its first vagabond movements into regular oscillations, 
passing from and towards the body of the geomancer ; and it was 
at once evident to the valetudinary Englishman that this longi- 
tudinal libration must be akin to the motion of the still more 
venerable divining rod itself. But this was far from being the 
terminus of his inferential career ; for a maid was summoned to 
the thaumaturgical chamber, and she was desired to place her 
hand in that of Caspari which was free. No sooner had she 
done so than the oscillations of the hanging ring became trans- 
verse ; they went at right angles to their former direction ; they 
passed from left to right across the person of the mathematician, 
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instead of to and from him. In other words, to quote the too rapid 
and resistless conclusion of the old anatomist, ‘an od-current 
had been established between the two experimenters, and the 
apparent influence of the two metals on each other had been 
modified.’ 

Without stopping to question this sudden connection of the 
swingings of his gold ring with the Reichenbachian talisman 
called odyle, Dr. Mayo plunged into the investigation of this new 
department of odylic science. He multiplied experiments, mak- 
ing as many as thirty supposed to be worthy of publication. 
For gold he substituted silver, lead, zine, iron, copper, coal, 
bone, horn, dry wood, charcoal, cinder, glass, soap, wax, sealing- 
wax, shell-lac, brimstone, and earthenware; and he called a 
lengthy little chip of any of these substances, when hanging by a 
silk thread, an we ono Aaa sie Sos advancing a considerable way 
in his novel researches! In place of the silver spoon, he tried 
gold, glass, and other kinds of matter; and these he denominated 
od-subjects,—an eccentric enough procedure in inductive in- 

uiry, but carrying the mind another step forward in the inves- 
— of this foregone conclusion! For two or three days the 
odometers would not move over the od-subjects with anything 
like lawful regularity, but perseverance gained its legitimate re- 
ward. They began and continued to vibrate, and sometimes to 
rotate, with the most exemplary certainty. In ten days Caspari 
and his disciple ‘ succeeded in disentangling the confused results 
which attended their first experiments.’ The literary doctor 
wrote down thirty observations of how odometers moved longi- 
tudinally, transversely, obliquely, round and round, according to 
their own inherent natures, to those of the od-subjects over which 
they were held, to the relative positions of these to those, to the 
relation of the operator with a person of the opposite sex, and so 
forth over several otherwise valuable sheets of writing-paper. 
Zealous of good works, he swiftly embodied his discoveries in a 
posthumous letter, to be printed for Blackwood and Sons, and 
circulated among the possessors of his book. 

It is worth while to consider this seminal experiment a 
little: for it is the germ from which the aforesaid thirtyfold 
structure has developed itself after the morphological fashion in 
botany, that of self-repetition ; in the present instance, however, 
the clumsy and uninventive self-repetition of the cactus. The 
first thing that puzzles the simple-minded reader is the difficulty 
of understanding how, according to the instantaneous perception 
of Dr. Mayo, the residence of odyle in the ring and spoon even 
in the state of polar opposition, or the passage of odyle from the 
experimenter down the thread, or its leaping the half-inch gulf 
between the gold ring and the silver spoon, or the odylic disturb- 
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ance produced by the maid’s laying her hand in Caspari’s free 
one, should any or all of them produce mechanical motions of 
either one sort or another. There are only two directions of 
mechanical force that we know of, attraction and repulsion. Did 
the ring draw towards the spoon, it would stand stock still; all 
the stiller, in fact, for this supposed odylic attraction, superin- 
duced upon the common downdraught of gravitation. Did they 
repel one another, their mutual repulsion would be in right and 
not in oblique antagonism to the attraction of gravity, and con- 
tinued repose is the only conceivable resolution of two such forces. 
Besides, Reichenbach has not adduced a single effect of mecha- 
nical movement as produced by his supposed new dynamide : and 
he certainly never dreamed of such an eccentric development of 
the idea of motive force, as shot up within the mind of the Eng- 
lish resident at Boppart, under the sight of the mathematical 
teacher from the gymnasium and his ring; and that in less than 
a night, like the bovista giganteum in a loose, light, and damp 
soil under the spectral touch of the moon ! 

The phantasmagorial nature of his initiative idea, however, 
did not diminish the ardour with which the friend of odyle pur- 
sued his experiments; it rather acted as a stimulant to his 
enthusiasm. And it cannot be denied that experiments may 
be good and sufficient, even when the hypothesis from which they 
are studied is as incongruous as a dyspeptic’s dream. A gold 
ring with a plain stone was his first odometer, but he eventually 
had recourse to an inch of shell-lac, broader below and lancet- 
shaped throughout ; hanging the thread over the first joint of 
one of his forefingers for the most part. 

Then here are the results :— 

I, Odometer (we will suppose armed with shell-lac) held over 
three sovereigns heaped loosely together to form the od-subject ; 
the odometer suspended from the forefinger of a person of either 
sex. esult—Longitudinal oscillations. 

II. Let the experimenter, continuing experiment I., take 
with his or her unengaged hand the hand of a person of the 
opposite sex. Result—Transverse oscillations of the odometer. 

III. Then, the experiment being continued, let a person of 
the sex of the experimenter take and hold the unengaged hand 
of the second party. esult—Longitudinal oscillations of the 
odometer. 

IV. Repeat experiment I., and, the longitudinal oscillations 
being established, touch the forefinger which is engaged in the 
odometer, with the forefinger of your other hand. Result—The 
oscillations become transverse. 

V. Repeat experiment I., and, the longitudinal oscillations 
being established, bring the thumb of the same hand into con- 
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tact with the finger implicated in the odometer. Result—The 
oscillations become transverse. 

VI. Then, continuing experiment V., let a person of the 
same sex take and hold your unengaged hand. Result—The 
oscillations become again longitudinal. 

VII. Experiment 1. being repeated, take and hold in your 
disengaged hand two or three sovereigns. esult—The oscilla- 
tions become transverse. . 

VIII. Continuing experiment VII., let a person of the same 
sex take and hold your hand which holds the sovereigns, Result 
—The oscillations become longitudinal. 

And so on through other twenty-two experiments; the last 
three being made with a glass odometer. 

He can vouch for being able to reproduce unfailingly the re- 
corded results of only the first twenty-seven experiments how- 
ever. He had been in doubt as to the genuineness of the 
whole hypothek of them in fact; they were so contradictory and 
capricious for some days. But the interest of these experiments 
is now very considerable, he says. They seem to him to contri- 
bute a mass of objective and physical evidence in favour of the 
subjective results of Reichenbach’s experiments, and add some- 
thing to the cumulative demonstration that there exists some 
such universal force as odyle. ‘And such a universal force,’ 
exclaims this disciple more generous than his master, ‘ what 
other can we deem it to be than the long-vilipended influence of 
Mesmer, rendered bright, and transparent, and palatable, by 
passing through the filter of science?’ 

It is quite possible, beforehand, that these thirty experiments 
may be as genuine in their essence, as they are undoubtedly 
true in the report of them; and, before criticising them, we 
shall relate other three experiments of our own. 

I. Being men of firm nerves, and perfectly self-possessed in 
so far as the body is concerned, having never suffered from any 
neuropathic disease in our lives; always having failed in getting 
hypnotized or mesmerized, though ever so willing; not to be 
swayed by the suggestion of circumstances or of other folk ; but 
strongly mesmeric, if there be such a quality, we repeated Cas- 
pari and Mayo’s preliminary experiment. We hung a good 
gold ring from the first joint of our right forefinger, by a white 
silk thread, over a silver spoon; holding the so-called odometer 
half-an-inch apart from the odylic subject. After its first vague 
movements were brought to rest, the ring stood still; it never 
budged. This looks like a mere negative experiment at first sight, 
and negatives go for nothing: but it is not; it is the positive ex- 
periment in this case. Owing to the unsteadiness of most hands, 
owing also to the pulsative movements and nervous twitchings of 
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most fingers, thedifficult thing to do is to hold any object still. Our 
ring will sway to and fro at the end of its thread, in fact, when 
hanging from nine fingers out of ten. If, however, a tenth one be 
found which is able to hold it suspended in perfect stillness, there 
is then discovered a positive proof that the movements in the 
other nine cases must have been owing to nothing that is ‘ phy- 
sical and objective.’ Considering the matter as a question of 
motion or no motion, Caspari’s experiment is negative although 
it affirms, and ours is positive although it denies. If there be 
such a motive force, free to operate its effects in such circum- 
stances, as Dr. Mayo asserts, then no property of ours could 
interfere with its action. We could as easily hinder the ring 
from falling to the extent of its tether, in obedience to terres- 
trial gravity, as control the odylic impulsion, if there were such 
a thing at work within, through, and upon the so-called odo- 
meter. Any properly qualified person can repeat our experiment. 

II. We summoned two ladies to witness the experiment re- 
peated. No sooner had the ring come to rest than it began to 
move again, and that no longer vaguely. It swung to and from 
us along the line of the spoon; but as soon as one of the fair 
testators laid hold on our unoccupied hand it stopped, only how- 
ever to vibrate transversely. The thing was repeated with the 
same results: it oscillated longitudinally when we were sole and 
singular; transversely whenever either of the ladies gave us 
her hand. We bade them observe how fixedly we held our up- 
lifted hand, and they observed it. But, to tell the reader the 
truth, we produced these motions of the ring by means of in- 
finitely trifling and imperceptible movements of our hand; and 
without any difficulty we could suffer the tricksy pendulum to 
fall to rest whenever we chose. This is certainly not the manner 
in which Dr. Herbert Mayo’s librations, longitudinal and trans- 
verse, were brought about ; but this purely negative experiment 
is described for the purpose of showing how very minute and 
unobservable movements of the hand and finger can work 
wonders. 

III. We suspended the odometer from a fixed point by its 
thread, and let it fall to rest. We then held a silver spoon, a 
plate of porcelain, sealing-wax, and several other odylic subjects 
under it in the air, half an inch from it, a quarter, a twelfth, but 
all in vain : no motions ensued ; no phenomenon of any sort took 
place. Now we think that this is precisely the same experiment 
as Caspari’s, considered as ‘ physical and objective ;’ and it is 
strange to think that an English doctor did not at once reverse 
it in this style. If odyle go down the thread, it goes through 
the spoon. It cannot matter whether the odometer or the odylic 
subject be in the hand of course, else the experiment is neither 
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objective nor physical. This is certainly a crucial test, and it 
needs no ghost to predict that not one of all the doctor’s vari- 
ations of his mathematician’s geomantic performance will bear 
its application. 

At the same time, the regularity and reckonable certainty 
which attended these Boppart experiments, after a few days (be 
it always observed) of contradiction and caprice, is very inter- 
esting, when considered from the right point of view. It is as 
clear as crystal that the results became expected things. Many 
of the experiments indicate a foregone conclusion. Ali of them 
would become such after the first satisfactory trial. Now we 
have seen that the most minute and invisible movements of the 
hand communicate certain oscillatory motions to the suspended 
body; and we also know something of the power of expectant 
attention and extrinsic suggestion over certain nervous systems, 
especially the hypnotizable. It appears that Dr. Mayo is the 
subject of the mesmerizable diathesis or habit of body: the dis- 
ease under which he labours is almost a completed proof of it. 
Nor would any one venture to speak in this manner of his con- 
dition, but that he has adduced himself as the instrument of a 
scientific investigation, as well as its author. That instrument, 
although it is the sick body of a most excellent and valuable 
man, must therefore be judged as freely as if it were a sympie- 
someter or an electric clock. Be it understood, then, that a 
mesmerizable nervous system holds a thread with a light body 
at the other end of it; that the most infinitesimal movements of 
the suspensive point of that nervous system are able to institute 
librations of the light figure suspended; that the direction of 
these librations is under the control of the will of a wholly 
self-possessed experimentalist; that the expectant attention of 
another sort of nervous system in the operator is calculated to 
bring about its own results in the matter of direction—and this 

osthumons letter on the truth contained in popular superstitions 
is both refuted and explained. 

The intellectual under-current of motive in these unproductive 
experiments is good and true. ‘Their distinguished author ex- 
presses, through means of them, his opinion that the experiments 
of Reichenbach are hitherto purely subjective, to use that adjective 
in the limited sense frequently put upon it by English writers. 
It is evidently his conviction that physical and objective mani- 
festations are necessary to the establishment of the existence of 
an imponderable or a dynamide, which professes to be objective 
and physical. Neither is Dr. Mayo blind to the fact that odyle 
is nothing more nor less than the animal magnetism of Mes- 
mer, whether animal magnetism be a new specific force or a 
nerve-stirring resultant of the general cosmical powers of nature. 
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The most important of these indications is certainly the percep- 
tion that nothing short of a physical instrument, an odometer in 
fact, will ever establish and illustrate the thesis of the Baron of 
Castle Reisenberg. In short it is the one urgent, commanding, 
unmistakable, and unavoidable duty of Von Reichenbach to 
suspend his operations on the exceptional nerve, and betake him- 
self with stout and eager devotion to the invention of an ody- 
loscopic pee. It were in vain to say that the exceptional 
nerve is the only reagent and test of odylic action; for if such 
be the case, it differs from all the family of dynamides in a very 
central particular, and that is a sad argument against it to begin 
with. It were almost as absurd as to speak of a new gas, sup- 
posed to want the property of weight. to imagine that, though 
gendered and resident in all sorts of unorganized matter, as well 
as in plants and animals, it shows its existence only through the 
exceptional nerve, is all but equivalent to shutting it out of the 
society of the imponderables altogether. Gravity, cohesion, affi- 
nity, heat, light, electricity, galvanism, and honest old magnet- 
ism disown it in such a case, and it must just found a family 
for itself. The indefinite hope is not to be abandoned, how- 
ever, that Reichenbach himself, or Professor Gregory, or Dr. 
Herbert Mayo will yet construct a true odometer, and thereby 
exult victoriously over all us sceptics and critical house-dogs. Io 
triumphe! 
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Art. VII.—1. Report from the Select Committee on Public Libraries, 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evi- 
dence, §c. Ordered to be printed 23d July 1849. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on Public Libraries, together 
with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, §c. 
Ordered to be printed Ist August 1850. 


On the 6th of April 1841, Mr. Ewart moved in his place in 
the House of Commons, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously pleased to 
direct that some responsible Minister of the Crown shall yearly 
make to the House of Commons a statement of the condition and 
prospects of the education of the people.” This was in other 
words moving for the appointment of a Minister of Public In- 
struction. It is hardly necessary that we should inform our 
readers that the address was not presented to Her Majesty. In 
the course of the arguments by which Mr. Ewart supported his 
motion, he alluded in marked terms to the importance of the 
establishment of Public Libraries. ‘The motion itself failed, but 
the discussion was not altogether barren of results, and the sub- 
ject of public education being constantly kept before the notice 
of the House of Commons by the Committee on the Fine Arts, 
the Public Museums Act, and in other forms, Mr. Ewart suc- 
ceeded, on the 15th of March 1849, in obtaining the consent of 
Sir George Grey to the appointment of a Committee “on the 
best means of extending the establishment of Libraries freely 
open to the public, especially in large towns, in Great Britain 
and Ireland.” The only restriction imposed upon the Commit- 
tee was, that it should not enter into any inquiry respecting the 
British Museum, the constitution and management of that insti- 
tution being then the subject of investigation by a Royal Com- 
mission. 

The result of the inquiry by the Committee of the House of 
Commons is now before the public, comprised in two Blue-books 
—the one issued in the year 1849, and the other in 1850. 

The Minutes of Evidence present a great deal of curious and 
most interesting matter relating to the state of education among 
the poorer classes of society in the three kingdoms, and the efforts 
which have been made from time to time to infuse among them 
a love of reading, and to supply them with the means of grati- 
fying the taste when acquired. These Minutes also shew that 
much time and labour have been bestowed upon inquiries 
foreign to the subject before the Committee, and of which the 
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greatest praise would be to say that they were aimless and 
worthless. 


The attention of the Committee was very much directed to- 
wards the benefit likely to accrue from the formation of public 
libraries to the classes lowest in the scale of education. And 
here, not only the direct evidence of some of the witnesses, but 
the natural inference to be drawn from that of all who spoke 
with anything like experience upon the subject, was, that public 
libraries must be considered and treated as ancillary to a good 
and comprehensive scheme of Public Education. The mere fact 
of being able to read is not sufficient. There must be a certain 
degree of mental cultivation before books, that is, good and use- 
ful books, will be relished. And here is the difficulty with what 
are termed the lower orders. We do not speak now of journey- 
men mechanics, or those who are in the receipt of regular wages, 
and who are thus raised above the lowest level: we speak of 
those whose means of living are casual, whose earnings are 
small, to whom the common decencies of life are strange, and 
who consequently are more particularly exposed to the tempta- 
tions of idleness and want. It is not enough to say to such per- 
sons as these, “ There is the public library; go and read; ask 
for the book you want, and it will be given to you.” They must 
be coaxed into a respect and liking for books. On this point 
the evidence of Mr. Mackenzie, the rector of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and that of Mr. Brereton, his curate, is most conclusive 
and highly encouraging. 

It appears that Mr. Brereton was in the habit of giving reli- 
gious instruction to the inhabitants of a locality called White 
Hart Court, in Whitcomb Street, inhabited by “the humblest 
of the working people.” Being anxious to improve their social 
condition, and conceiving that this could be accomplished by 
cultivating a taste for reading, and giving them something which 
they could enjoy in common, “he took a room in White Hart 
Court, he then got together some books, and little subscriptions 
were made, and he got together a library of about 400 volumes. 
The parties who used it were all of the humblest classes ; they 
were admitted upon paying a subscription of one penny per 
week, The library was open two days in the week. The rules 
were, that one month’s residence in the Court was to entitle 
them to become members; that the curate of the district should 
be the secretary, and have charge of selecting books and ad- 
mitting members.” In a letter addressed to Mr. Mackenzie, 
(produced by that gentleman in the course of his examination 
by the Committee,) Mr. Brereton gives the following particulars 
of the working of his scheme :— 
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“You will remember that the library which I opened in White 
Ilart Court was intended as an experiment to try whether by that or 
similar means a greater degree of neighbourly good feeling might not 
be produced than generally exists among the working-classes in towns; 
at the same time I hoped that it would give me access as clergyman 
to that large class of artisans over whom religion has apparently so 
little control, who being extensively (as I believe) organized into 
clubs or trade associations, from which all the better influence of the 
upper classes is excluded, are not only a depraved, but also a very 
dangerous portion of society. I merely remind you of this, as I think 
it is probable that, the object of my library having been rather social 
than intellectual, the experiment there made may not much illustrate 
the views with which, as I suppose, the Parliamentary Committee is 
making its inquiries. And yet, so far as it went, I think my library 
abundantly proved that the working-classes are ripe for much superior 
and more extensive information than that to which they have gene- 
rally access at present. . . . While I was in town and able to be 
present on the library nights, I was able to keep some order and ar- 
rangement, but I have been told that during the few weeks it conti- 
nued in operation after my leaving town, there was great difficulty in 
observing order and regularity, and this was one chief reason for its 
being suspended. Still, on the whole, I think the lists of attendance 
will prove that similar institutions on a sufficiently large and well- 
regulated scale would not only be useful but very acceptable to the 
working-classes. . . . Perhaps I may also remind you that the 
plan I should have recommended had I been well enough to remain 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, would have been to have had a central 
library under the charge of one efficient person, and in connexion 
with it to have opened a reading-room in each court and street, 
through which the books would circulate from the central depot. 
- « + . You will see that the penny subscriptions of the White 
Hart Court Library amounted in one week to 10s. ; and remember- 
ing under how many disadvantages this was attempted, I think it will 
occur to you that there will not be much difficulty in making such 
institutions self-paying,” &c.— Minutes of Evidence, 1849, p. 133. 

Mr. Mackenzie, in the course of his examination, gives it as 
his opinion, founded on his own experience among the poor, 
that a small payment on the part of the recipients is desirable, 
inasmuch as “they value much more highly that which they 
pay for.” This gentleman also thinks that they would have had 
very few subscribers if they had not been canvassed. 

These appear to us to be pregnant passages. In this short 
history of a short experiment we learn how much may be done 
and how to do it. There is one part of Mr. Brereton’s letter 
which deserves particular notice, inasmuch as it points to the 
careful superintendence demanded by these libraries for the 
poorer classes, bearing also as it does upon the evidence of Mr. 
Imray, to which we shall refer immediately. Mr. Brereton 
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says, “I have been told that during the few weeks it continued 
in operation after my leaving town, there was great difficulty in 
observing order and regularity, and this was one chief reason for 
its being suspended.” It is to be regretted that such an experi- 
ment should have been suspended for such a reason. The 
benevolent projector of the scheme naturally calculated upon the 
softening and civilizing influence of a rational and instructive 

ursuit like that of reading. Mr. Mackenzie closed the library 
sasoned the readers were noisy. Mr. Imray was not to be so 
deterred, and his labours were spent upon a class yet lower than 
those who inhabit White Hart Court. His testimony is so con- 
clusive that we shall make no apology for the following extracts : 


‘“ Have you had the means of observing whether the poorest classes 
of the population show much disposition to avail themselves of facili- 
ties for reading ?—I have taken lately the superintendence of a Ragged 
School in the Marylebone district, and in connexion with that school 
we have established a small library and reading-room, and those that 
have attended have attended with great regularity, and read the books 
with the greatest quietness and attention; the room is open every 
evening but one in the week. 

“ How many frequent the room ?—There have been 100 there ; at 
this season [May] generally only twenty or thirty. 

“ Of what age?—It is in the evening ; those who attend in the 
evening are of the age of from sixteen to thirty or thirty-five. 

‘Do you throw it open toanybody?—Toanybody without restriction ; 
generally those who attend the library are the same whoattend theschool. 

** They do not go there for the mere object of passing the time, or 
having a comfortable place to sit down in ?—It is possible that they 
may begin from that motive, but having begun they get interested in 
the books, and they return to get books to read. Since the means of 
emigration have been provided for those classes, and many have gone 
from that school, the inclination among them for reading works which 
will give them information regarding the countries to which they in- 
tend to go has been very great. 

“ Is it not likely that they will imbibe more knowledge from books 
which they take up themselves, provided those books are well chosen, 
than from any other source ?—I think so. I may add, that a great 
number of those same persons who frequent the Ragged-school library 
had been in the habit of reading before, but they had read the bad 
cheap publications which had circulated in thousands among those 
classes. I may say that among those classes there is perhaps a greater 
amount of reading than among the better classes in London, but it is 
reading of the worst description. 

** You think the institution of good libraries would withdraw the 
population, and especially the most dangerous part of the population, 
from bad reading, to which they at present apply themselves ?—I 
think it would have that tendency, and not only withdraw them from 
worse reading, but from worse pursuits. 
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‘“* How do the people conduct themselves in the reading-room ?—— 
With the greatest order and quietness. 

** Although they may be very humbly born and very poorly clad ? 
—LExtremely so; and many of them persons who would, under any 
other circumstances, be most noisy and rude in their conduct. 

** Have you known persons who apparently came with habits of 
disorder gradually reclaimed, in consequence of reading in the library, 
to habits of order?—I have known men of from twenty to thirty, who 
when they came smoked their pipes in the school-room, overturned 
the forms, and did all kinds of mischief, and now they are perfectly 
quiet and orderly, and they dress better; instead of rags they come 
with whole clothes, (though of the poorest kind still,) and they sit 
down in the library with the greatest quietness and decorum, and read 
the books. 

* Is it possible for the class amongst which you benevolently labour 
to make a small subscription in aid of the funds for the library ?—I 
am afraid they are too poor for that; we have to provide them almost 
with everything, in order to attract them to the school; we are not 
only obliged to make them pay nothing, but we are obliged occasion- 
ally to give them an entertainment; a supper or a tea-party. At 
first, when the system was begun they were veryrude and unmannerly ; 
but now they behave with the greatest courtesy, politeness, and quiet- 
ness.” * 


Surely these are facts which cannot be too widely circulated 
or too frequently brought under the notice of those who desire 
to effect a permanent and radical improvement in the moral and 
social condition of the so-called lower orders. 

There is another point connected with the effort to give the 
means of self-improvement to the humbler classes, to which we 
would particularly direct the attention of our readers—that of 
Itinerating Libraries on the plan of those established for a time 
with so much success in East-Lothian, by the late Rev. William 
Brown. According to the evidence of his son, the Rev. John 
Crombie Brown, the object of his father was “ to have a library 
within a mile and a half of every inhabitant of the county if pos- 
sible. The plan was to station a division of fifty volumes in 
every village and hamlet where a librarian could be found ; those 
were removed at the end of two years, and a general exchange 
took place.” This system was commenced in 1817, and at one 
period as many as fifty of these libraries were circulating through 
a district twenty miles in length by fourteen or fifteen in breadth. 
For the success of such a plan as this, two things are requisite, 
an active and intelligent superintendent for the entire collectio1,, 
and a zealous librarian in each village. Such officers are, doubt- 


* Minutes of Evidence, 1849, p. 207. 
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less, requisite in every library—but they are peculiarly neces- 
sary, as we have before observed, for those destined for the 
poorer classes, who so frequently require to be drawn away from 
the low and sensual pleasures within their reach to a profitable 
employment of their leisure hours. Mr. William Lovett, than 
whom few are better acquainted with the habits and wants of 
the working-classes, says, in answer to the question :— 


** Do you know anything of itinerating libraries, which are esta- 
blished in villages in the country ?—I have not heard of them ; I think, 
however, that while every arrangement should be made for the popu- 
lation of the towns, that libraries for the population of our villages 
should not be neglected. I think an agricultural population and per- 
sons in remote districts stand most in need of information. I would 
respectfully suggest the formation of itinerating libraries for their be- 
nefit, the same to be circulated from village to village in rotation. 
Such libraries, containing 100 or 150 volumes, might be fitted up in 
a box form, and supplied with shelves, and a set of rules and catalogue 
put in with the books, and form a library when opened without any 
trouble to the person receiving it.” * 


We have selected this part of the subject more especially for 
remark, for two reasons. In the first place, the evidence upon 
it is the most direct and satisfactory ; and, secondly, the poorer 
classes are those which more particularly require a fostering 
hand. They are the infants of society. They cannot help them- 
selves in the first instance. There are even yet some old world 
spirits (we trust they are but few) who doubt whether it is pro- 
per to give them more education than will enable them to read 
the Scriptures, or even so much. Were it possible to give them 
such an education as would enable them to read the Bible only, 
it might perhaps be better for them to stop there; but seeing 
that we cannot teach them to walk in the one path without giv- 
ing them at the same time the ability to stray into another, we 
are surely bound not to withdraw the guiding hand until we 
have conducted them so far on their way, that they may not only 
be able to distinguish the right from the wrong, but may have 
learnt by experience of mental happiness that there are other 
gt besides those of the senses. Hitherto we have done 
ittle more than make experiments in this direction ; but these 
experiments, even in their failures, have afforded every reason- 
able hope for ultimate success; and we would urge again and 
again the establishment of some comprehensive system, by which 
not only the means of instruction in the first instance, but of 


* Minutes of Evidence, 1849, p. 179. 
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self-improvement afterwards, may be placed within the reach 
even of the most destitute. 

As we ascend in the social scale, the subject of public libraries 
assumes a different aspect. Their importance is admitted by all. 
Whether the object be instruction or mere amusement, the ne- 
cessity of public depositories of books, to which resort may be 
freely had, is felt and acknowledged. It is no longer a question 
whether such institutions are calculated to do good, but how 
they can be most effectually promoted and maintained. The 
principle being so fully admitted, we cannot but observe with 
regret the great mass of evidence which has been collected by 
the Committee about foreign libraries, bearing but in the slight- 
est possible degree upon the question. Were this the only objec- 
tion—if it merely had nothing to do with the inquiry—we might 
content ourselves with recording our regret, and pass on. But 
the evil does not stop here—it is calculated to mislead—its ten- 
dency is to give false impressions, and to divert the attention 
from the real object of the inquiry, and from the best means of 
promoting that object. 

The libraries in Great Britain, more or less accessible to the 
public, are very few. The number is totally inadequate to the 
wants of the people. This fact was admitted at the time the Com- 
mittee was granted. It was notorious, and required no evi- 
dence to prove it. It was equally well known that, from various 
causes, the libraries of a similar character on the Continent were 
more numerous than those of the United Kingdom. No evi- 
dence was required to prove this fact. Still less was it necessary, 
for the purposes of the inquiry before the Committee, that an 
attempt should be made to draw up a statement of the number 
of books as compared with the number of inhabitants on the Con- 
tinent and in Great Britain, the sole object of which appears to 
have been to place England in as unfavourable a light as pos- 
sible. That there may be no doubt on this point a map is added, 
in which the noise | countries of Europe are shaded deeper 
and deeper still, not in proportion to their lack of civilisation, 
but of books,—the United Kingdom being, of course, distin- 
guished by the blackest shade of all. 

Such comparative views are curious, and, we doubt not, are 
very interesting to librarians, but how they are to enable the 
Legislature to promote the establishment of public libraries, we 
are quite unable to discover. A slight examination of the evi- 
dence may throw some light upon the manner in which all this 
extraneous matter crept in. 

At the twenty-eighth page of the Minutes appended to the 
Second Report, issued in 1850, we find the following questions 
and answers, Mr. Edwards being the witness :— 
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“ Mr. M. Milnes. Have you any objection to state what has been 
your principal object in taking so much pains in the investigation of 
libraries in England and on the Continent?—I have for many years 
contemplated a work upon the economy of public libraries. I began to 
collect the statistics of libraries as far back as 1835, and I have since, 
at intervals, continued my inquiries, by getting the best information 
which I could from official documents and other sources. Chairman. 
Perhaps you are aware that ten years ago J called the attention of 
Parliament to this subject? — Yes. And that Mr. Panizzi gave 
some very valuable information upon it?—Yes. And, the year be- 
fore last, I gave notice of a motion upon the subject; and then, by 
chance, seeing an advertisement of a pamphlet written by you upon 
it, not having the pleasure of knowing you, I wrote to you, and asked 
you if you could supply me with information, which you very readily 
did. Js not that the origin in fact of a great part of the inquiry and the 
evidence laid before the Committee?—With one exception, that it was 
not an advertisement which you saw, but you had done me the honor 
to read a paper which had been published in 1848 in the Transactions 
of the Statistical Society.” 


It would appear, then, that Mr. Edwards had collected to- 
gether a mass of names and figures about libraries at home and 
abroad, and called them statistics; and as the Committee wished 
to know how the establishment of public libraries could be best 
promoted in Great Britain, he tendered his “ statistics” as an 
answer to the question. The chairman evidently saw, at the 
very outset, that comparative views were not altogether what 
they were to inquire about, for the seventh question is the 
following :—“ In what respects do you think a statistical com- 
parison of this kind is of value?” To which the reply is— 
“ Of course, in order to an accurate comparison of the value of 
different libraries, you ought to know something of the char- 
acter of the books contained in them respectively; but I think 
that even a mere comparison of the numbers has some relative 
value, especially if taken in connexion with the growth, so that 
you can compare what a library was in point of extent at one 
period with what it has become at a later period.” What, 
we must ask, has this to do with the question before the Com- 
mittee? If we understand the reply at all, it means, in the 
first place, that, in order to institute a useful comparison be- 
tween libraries, you must know something about their contents, 
a knowledge which Mr. Edwards confessedly does not possess ; 
and, secondly, that it is important to shew the numerical contents 
of the same libraries at different periods—a piece of statistics 
which Mr. Edwards does not pretend even to guess at in more 
than one case out of five——and, therefore, upon his own terms, 
his statistical comparison is of no value. Surely this gentleman 
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must be aware that in France and Germany and Italy there are 
a vast number of libraries to which no regular additions are 
made; in which works published within the last fifty or even 
one hundred years are hardly to be found ; libraries which for all 
opular purposes are mere sapless trunks. What weight do the 
undreds of thousands of volumes in these collections add to the 
scale ? 

Our objections hitherto have been directed against the ad- 
mission of such evidence at all, even supposing the statements to 
be correct. But Mr. Edwards’s statements are in very many 
instances erroneous. This, however, does not appear to be an 
objection in his eyes, as we learn from the following curious ex- 
amination, at p. 70 of Minutes of Evidence, 1850. 

“ Lord Seymour. You were aware that your statistics were not 
accurate ? — Perfectly so, &c. What value do you attach to in- 
accurate statistics ?—-Of course the value attached to statistics must 
be always comparative. ‘The first effort in compiling a general 
view of public libraries of this nature must be expected to have many 
errors; but upon every subsequent revision some of these errors will 
be removed,” &c. 


Again we ask, what has all this to do with the inquiry before 
the Committee? and so thought Lord Seymour, for his next 
question is— 


“For a Statistical Society it may be desirable to approximate 
gradually to accuracy in statistics ; but is there much value in giving 
to the House of Commons, in an Appendix, statistics upon which very 
little reliance can be placed ?—[The answer to this question is very 
much what might be expected.] I must venture to differ from the 
opinion that very little reliance can be placed upon them. I have 
carefully verified 655 distinct statements contained in the Appendix, 
and I find only forty-two of those attended with errors of any de- 
scription.” 


We beg to place this reply among Mr. Edwards’s statistics.* 
A bad use has been made of these bad tables. Britain is re- 


presented as in a state of mental darkness from the want of 


public libraries, while the Continent is blazing with infinite mul- 
titudes of these suns of civilisation. As a natural consequence 
of this one-sided view, the number of libraries on the Continent 
has been exaggerated, while many English libraries have been 
omitted. When all this machinery has been brought into work- 
ing order, the results are shewn as follows, viz. :—Brunswick 


* See four papers signed “ Verificator ” in the Athenzeum for November 17 and 
24, and December 8, 1849, and January 5, 1850, where some of the blunders in 
these tables are most ably exposed. Similar exposures are also given respecting 
the German libraries, in the Serapwum for January 15, 1850, 
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has 2353 volumes publicly accessible to every 100 of the inhabi- 
tants; Mecklenburg-Strelitz has 1111; Oldenburg 1878; Rud- 
olstadt 1150; Saxe-Weimar 1057; Waldeck-Pyrmont 2000; Rus- 
sia 80; and, lowest in the list comes Great Britain and Ireland, 
which have only, says Mr. Edwards, 53 volumes to every 100 of 
the inhabitants. Any person left to draw his own conclusion 
from these facts, would naturally infer that they were meant to 
shew that no nation, Russia not excepted, was so low in the 
scale of mental improvement and civilisation as the United 
Kingdom. And this was the view taken by Lord Seymour; for 
he asks, (Evidence 1850, p. 856,) 


“In page 275 you give a calculation of the number of volumes to 
every 100 of the population, from which it appears that at Cracow 
there are 141 volumes for every 100 of the population, while in Great 
Britain and Ireland there are only 53 volumes to every 100 of the 
population ; does not that so appear ?—I give a table, shewing in 
alphabetical order all the States of Europe, but without drawing any 
comparison between Cracow and Great Britain, the circumstances of 
which are so different, that one would hardly make a statistical com- 
parison in that case—one would compare England and France, but 
not England and Cracow.” 

(Q. 857).—** What is the value of your statistical information if no 
inference can be drawn from it?—I do not say that no inference 
can be drawn from it; I only say there is no fair comparison between 
Cracow and Great Britain.” 


If Mr. Edwards did not mean to institute a comparison in this 
instance, by means of his “ Approximate Tabular View,” he 
certainly did in his map before alluded to. Lord Seymour 
attempts to draw an inference from this source, but with no 
better success. 


(Q. 344).—“ According to that map Italy is much more enlightened 
than England?—I do not at all assume that; on the contrary, I 
think it would be almost ridiculous to draw a comparison of that 
kind ; the map is only given to illustrate what I believe to be in the 
main substantially the fact, as to the relative condition of these coun- 
tries in respect of the number of books stored in them in libraries for 
public use. I believe that it does actually in the main represent their 
relative position in that one particular ; but of course it has no refer- 
ence whatever to culture, or to the state of education, or to the state 
of literature—it only represents one single fact ; that fact I think im- 
portant enough to be taken into account in estimating the intellectual 
condition of a country, but by no means to stand by itself.” 


After this opinion, it is hardly necessary to pursue the subject 
further, as far as this witness is concerned. He declares, totidem 
verbis, that his statement of the relative number and extent of 
public libraries has no reference whatever to the state of cultiva- 
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tion, of education, or of literature. What, then, has it reference 
to? Mr. Edwards informs us—to the intellectual condition of a 
country, which, consequently, is, in his opinion, something dis- 
tinct from its cultivation, education, or literature. 

Under other circumstances, we should have despatched Mr. 
Edwards’s statements in very few words. But they occupy too 
prominent a place in, and have, we fear, exercised too unfortu- 
nate an influence upon the progress of the labours of the Com- 
mittee, to be passed by without an effort to place them in their 
true light. Mr. Edwards gives evidence de omnibus rebus—of 
libraries in England, libraries in Scotland, libraries in Ireland, 
libraries in France, Italy, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, Poland, Hungary, &c. &c. &e. When asked, in 
1849, Q. 9, “ Have you visited many libraries in this country ?” 
he replies, “I have visited several in this country, and some in 
France; but I have not seen any libraries out of this country 
and France.” In 1850, we learn the extent of Mr. Edwards's 
acquaintance with foreign libraries.—Q. 143. Lord Seymour. 
“With regard to the foreign libraries, what foreign libraries 
have you visited?—I have visited the Royal Library at Paris, 
now the National Library, [12 or 13 years ago,] and the library 
at Rouen, and some other small libraries —Q. 145. Mr. C. Lewis. 
What other libraries in France have you visited ?—I think a 
small library at Havre.” So far as personal experience went, 
therefore, Mr. Edwards was very ill supplied. 

We are willing to give this gentleman all possible credit for 
good intentions. It was not his fault that his information was 
not equal to his good-will. But it was his fault that he per- 
sisted in giving evidence upon subjects with which he was only 
imperfectly acquainted. Had he confined himself to directing 
the attention of the Committee to the various channels whence 
they might derive information, he would have done good ser- 
vice. As it is, he has given us tables in which towns belonging 
to one country are placed under another ; in which libraries are 
inserted which ought to have been omitted, while others are 
omitted which ought to have been inserted; in which numbers 
appear bearing no relation to the truth; in which authorities 
contradict the statements they are brought forward to support : 
we find one set of tables contradicting another set of tables ; we 
find one table professing to give certain information, and yet 
excluding it when it tells against the compiler’s theory ;—we 
find, in short, many things we ought not to find, and look in 
vain for much that ought to be there. After a very careful 
perusal of his evidence, we have come to the conclusion that his 
statistics, apart from the question of their applicability to the 
subject under inquiry, are too faulty to be of any value; and 
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as to the rest of his evidence, that there are few points he has 
touched upon, upon which better evidence has not been given by 
other witnesses. 

It must not be supposed, however, that our strictures extend 
to all the evidence contained in these Reports. There is a vast 
deal that is not only highly interesting, but extremely valuable. 
With one remarkable exception, which we shall mention immedi- 
ately, the Committee have evidently sought with much care for 
the best sources of information, and the pages of their Evidence 
contain details respecting the poorer classes,—the efforts to esta- 
blish mechanics’ institutions in different parts of the country,— 
the struggle to maintain local libraries,—which cannot bnt prove 
highly important to those who may be engaged in carrying out 
any scheme of a general character for supplying the means of 
gratuitous reading to the public of Great Britain. 

But there is still a want of practical detail throughout. It is 
not enough to say, let us first get the libraries, and we will then 
learn to manage them. If the Committee merely proposed to 
establish the fact that there was a great want of public libraries 
in England, they undertook a work of supererogation. The 
want was well known when they commenced their labours. If 
they wished merely to ascertain how public libraries could be 
fostered, they have burthened their evidence with a vast mass of 
unnecessary detail; but if they wished to place on record all 
facts bearing upon the subject of the establishment and main- 
tenance of public libraries in Great Britain, then it is clear that 
they have omitted much that was important, and easily to be pro- 
cured. We allude especially to the evidence which could have 
been given by the principal librarian of the British Museum, and 
the keeper of the department of printed books in that institution. 
The Committee examined the librarians of Williams’s Library ; 
Sion College Library; Cheetham Library at Manchester ; Ten- 
nyson’s Library ; Marsh’s Librafy in Dublin; the former libra- 
rian of Caius College, Cambridge; and the librarian of the 
Royal Society. They also obtained information, from compe- 
tent witnesses, respecting the University Library of Aberdeen ; 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh; the various libraries in 
America ; the library of the Royal Dublin Society, &c. &c. But 
the names of Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Panizzi appear nowhere 
in the Report published in 1849. 


As a sequel to these Statistics of Public Libraries, we shall 
now offer some account of the details of the management of the 
British Museum Library. The business of that great national 
library may be classed under three heads—Acquisitions, Cata- 
logues, and Arrangement. 
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And first of Acquisitions. 
It is known to many of our readers that books enter the Mu- 
seum Library by three channels, viz., by copyright, by purchase, 
and by presentation. By the recent Copyright Act an advantage 
is conferred upon the British Museum which is not enjoyed by the 
other four libraries of public deposit ; that is to say, the Museum 
is not obliged to demand works, but the London publishers are 
bound to deliver their books within one month of publication, 
and those residing in the country within three. For the recep- 
tion of works so delivered, an office is fitted up where a person 
is in constant attendance to give the necessary receipts. These 
receipts are drawn up on a printed form, the particulars peculiar 
to each work—such as the title, number of the volume, size, date, 
place of printing, and publication, &c.,—being filled up in dupli- 
cate by Wedgwood’s ‘manifold writer. Of this receipt the 
duplicate is kept by the Museum, and thus forms not only a 
check upon the publisher, but also upon the receiver, and a 
register of the receipts under the Copyright Act. 

In the library everything is systematized as much as possible ; 
the consequence is that little time is lost in giving directions. 
Every one knows his duty, and knows at the same time that he 
must perform it. There are two peculiarities in Mr. Panizzi’s 
arrangements ; one is that each part is made to depend more or less 
upon the rest, so that derangement in one quarter is sure to be 
felt in another—and thus neglect is at once detected. The other 
is, that, wherever it is possible, one process is made to answer 
two or three purposes. The mode of giving receipts is one in- 
stance of the latter peculiarity, and we shall have occasion to 
point out others as we proceed. 

Purchases are effected either by direct orders, or in the way 
of selection from books sent in for approval. This duty rests 
solely with the keeper of the department, who alone is authorized 
to decide in the first instance what works shall be added to the 
collection. The trustees, however, possess a veto upon the pur- 
chase of even the smallest work. All parcels of books are ac- 
companied by an invoice. The contents of each parcel are 
checked by the invoice, and then examined by the keeper, who 
makes his selection—rejecting all such as he thinks it inexpedient 
to purchase, either on the ground of price or condition. The 
invoice is then corrected, by striking out from it all such as have 
been so rejected; and the books retained are handed over to 
an attendant in order that the catalogues may be searched for 
the purpose of ascertaining that the books proposed to be retained 
are not already in the library. When this process has been 
carefully gone through, and the invoice again weeded, by striking 
out all such as are found to be already in the collection, a bill is 
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made out by the bookseller from the invoice as finally corrected, 
and the books retained are again compared with the bill, which 
is submitted to the keeper a few days before a meeting of the 
trustees. At the foot of the bill, the keeper writes an order for 
payment, and the bill so subscribed is laid before the trustees, and, 
if approved by them, they make their order authorizing payment. 

In the case of books which from their extreme rarity, from 
being printed on vellum, or from any other cause, do not come 
within the class of ordinary accessions to a library, a special re- 
port from the keeper of the department is required by the trus- 
tees, stating the grounds upon which it is considered advisable 
that the article in question should be added to the collection. 
These reports are not mere matters of form. A collection of 
such documents would prove a most curious and valuable addi- 
tion to bibliographical literature. The trustees, although actu- 
ated by a liberal spirit in this respect, occasionally exercise their 
power of rejection. But it must be presumed that the recom- 
mendation of their officers always has great weight, the trustees 
being well aware that the desirableness or non-desirableness of 
an object must be judged of in connexion with the particular 
collection to which it is proposed that it should be added, and not 
upon its own individual merits. For this reason it is that no 
work can be considered too costly for the British Museum 
Library, provided the price be not excessive. ‘The art of print- 
ing has its history like every other art, and its history requires 
illustration like the history of every other art. The history of 
printing is the history of civil and religious freedom. When 
Providence determined that mental darkness should be removed, 
man was made the worker out of his own emancipation, by the 
inspiration of the discovery of printing. ‘This was a second 
creation of light. If we give to the history of printing the 
importance it really possesses, and regard great libraries like 
that of the British Museum as the depositories of the evidences 
of its miraculous progress and effects—then a fragment of a 
Donatus, a Caxton, an early edition of a Bible, a first edition of 
a classic, or the first productions of the printing press in the 
United States, Mexico, California, phen -y or the Sandwich 
Islands, cease to be curiosities, and take their deservedly promin- 
ent place in the history of civilisation. 

In selecting the accessions to be made to the library of the 
British Museum, this illustration of the past has been kept con- 
stantly in view, at the same time that every effort has been made 
to give the current literature of all countries a place on the 
shelves of the institution. It must not be assumed that every, 
or indeed any class is perfect. For such a consummation two 
conditions are indispensable—unlimited funds, and unlimited 
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space. An approximation might be made to the first requisite, 
for, to the honour of Parliament in general, and of Mr. Hume 
in particular, be it spoken, every disposition has been shewn to 
make grants in the most liberal spirit. But space is another 
question. Walls of five feet in thickness are not of rapid growth; 
and if they were, Bedford Square, and Upper Montagu Place 
exercise a rather powerful veto upon any very extensive ramifi- 
cation. We have, however, great reliance upon the resources 
and energy of the present keeper of the printed books, upon the 
readiness of the principal librarian to support, and of the trustees 
to adopt any suggestion for the improvement of the noble in- 
stitution the affairs of which they administer; and we do not 
despair to see the library represent in a complete form, not only 
the scientific and polite literature of the United Kingdom, but 
of the whole world. 

Presented works are laid before the trustees at the monthly 
meetings, and thanks ordered in the usual manner in such cases. 

The next process is to attach to each part or volume a mark, 
by which it shall be distinguished as the property of the Museum. 
This is now effected by impressing at the beginning of the book 
the Museum stamp, and at the end the date of the day, month, 
and year, when the bill was signed for payment by the keeper of 
the library. We have before observed, that whenever it is practi- 
cable, one process is always made to subserve more purposes than 
one—and this stamping of the books is another instance of it. 
It is a proof in the first place, that the book has been paid for, 
and is thus in every sense the property of the Trustees; and, 
secondly, the bills being kept in chronological order, reference 
can be immediately made to them from any book of which it 
may be desired to ascertain the price, or of whom purchased. 

Books obtained by copyright, are stamped in like manner by 
the person who receives them. 

Ink of three different colours is used in stamping books, for 
the three different modes of acquisition—red, indicating that a 
book was purchased ; blue, that it came by copyright; and yel- 
low, that it was presented. 

Having thus shewn how books are acquired and stamped, we 
shall now proceed to the important detail of cataloguing. And here 
we must beg our readers not to be alarmed by this awful word 
“ cataloguing”’—a word suggestive of laborious research and 
mechanical care and precision to an extent suspected by few. It 
is far from our intention to enter into the subject of classed and 
alphabetical catalogues, or to attempt to decide the question 
between long and short titles. These are matters which have 
already been productive of too many scratches and hard knocks 
to hasty volunteers in this dangerous field. 
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For the purpose of forming the catalogue, several gentlemen 
possessing peculiar qualifications are employed in the library. 
All are linguists to a considerable extent, some possess this ac- 
complishment in a more than ordinary degree. In a library like 
that of the British Museum, where the literature of every coun- 
try in the world, and of every age is represented, it is of course 
the duty of the authorities to see that there shall be found in it 

ersons capable of describing works of such varied character. 
This duty has not been neglected. One cataloguer attends 
solely to the Chinese books—another when requisite to Oriental 
works—a third to Hebrew and rabbinical literature—a fourth 
devotes his attention to the maps—a fifth, in addition to other 
duties, catalogues the music and Slavonic works—while books 
in Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, 
Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, find ready hands for registering 
their contents. 

Great efforts are made to secure uniformity of plan in cata- 
loguing, so far as that most desirable object is attainable. For 
this purpose a code of rules has been drawn up, and revised and 
sanctioned by the Trustees. Objections have been brought 
against these rules on the ground of their number and minute- 
ness ; but as no objector has yet shewn how six persons can be 
brought to catalogue in one and the same manner books which 
may be catalogued six different ways, unless they are told which 
of the six ways they are to follow, we think we are at liberty to 
adopt the views so fully explained by Mr. Panizzi in his evidence 
before the Commissioners on the British Museum, wherein he 
brings his own matured experience to bear with overwhelming 
force upon the fancies of his opponents. 

When a book is catalogued it is passed over to a reviser, whose 
duty it is to see that all the rules laid down for cataloguing have 
been duly observed. This is a work of no slight labour and 
responsibility, and is intrusted to those only who have had great 
experience, and have shewn much care and skill as cataloguers. 
This may be regarded as an excess of caution, but it has been 
found advisable in practice. It is evident that there will occur 
differences of opinion in the interpretation of rules, however 
clearly and strictly worded—and that when several persons 
work independently of each other, although under the same rules, 
discrepancies will be found which must be reconciled. This is 
one of the chief duties of the revisers. The keeper of the de- 
partment is the ultimate referee in all cases of difficulty. These 
discrepancies occur most frequently in the titles of anonymous 
works ; and we must here give in our adhesion to the opinion 
expressed by more than one witness before the Commissioners, 
viz., that there should be one simple and uniform rule for cata- 
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Joguing anonymous books; the first word or the first substantive 
of the title is better than any other, because it is more simple 
than any other; but let there be one rule—let that rule be one 
that can be uniformly adopted, and let there be plenty of cross- 
references from what are termed leading words of the title; as 
cross-references these leading words enable us to find the book— 
but they only lead us astray in proportion to their number, when 
one is selected for the main entry of the work. 

The books being catalogued and revised, the next care is to 
arrange them on the shelves. This is a very important process, 
and one the execution of which requires a vast amount of general 
information, and a knowledge of not less than twelve languages. 
In the library of the Museum the objection to classification ex- 
tends no farther than to the catalogue. The books are arranged 
in six great classes, viz., 1. Religion. 2. Jurisprudence. 3. 
Philosophy. 4. Arts and Trades. 5. History. 6. Literature. 
The subdivisions under each of these classes are strictly and even 
minutely observed. We regret that our limited space forbids 
our entering more into detail upon this branch of our subject, as 
it is one of great interest and utility, and is that part of the 
arrangement of the library which is far from being the least cre- 
ditable to the gentleman engaged in carrying it out. 

The library is divided into presses, each of which has a num- 
ber; the shelves of each press are distinguished by a letter of 
the alphabet, and the place of each book on a shelf is indicated 
by a number, thus—573, c. 13, means the thirteenth book on 
the third or c. shelf of press 573. When the present library 
was erected, the numbers of the presses were carried on from 
those of the King’s library, and when a supplementary room to 
the new library was built, the numbers were again carried on, 
thus forming a regular series from one to 1618. A natural 
consequence of this arrangement has been that the same class of 
books will be found in more places than one, it being evident 
that when all the spare room left between one class and another 
has been filled up, a fresh locality must be assigned to subsequent 
acquisitions in the same class. In order to avoid this inconve- 
nience as far as possible, a new plan has been introduced into a 
supplementary library recently erected. The numbers of the 
presses are no longer in immediate sequence, thus—supposing 
the first press to be numbered 2000, and that the works under 
the class religion occupy two presses, twenty numbers may never- 
theless be allotted to this class. The first three numbers would 
then be 2000, 2001, 2020. When a third press was required for 
theological works, instead of placing them in another part of the 
library, the books in the press called 2020, together with its 
number, would be moved on to the next press, and the press oc- 
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cupied by 2020 would be called 2002. By this process all the 
works belonging to one class may be kept together for a longer 
period than was practicable under the old system. This arrange- 
ment involves two indispensable conditions, viz., plenty of room, 
and that all the presses should be exactly of the same size. 
This is called the expansive system. 

An expansive system, but of a different character, has also 
been — to the periodical publications, and to the maps. 
This plan consists in attaching a number to the book or map, 
but not to the locality in which it is placed ; the numbers in these 
instances, also, not being in immediate sequence. Thus the 
periodicals may be marked 1, 5, 10, 15, 20, &c., leaving the in- 
tervals to be filled up by future acquisitions; the advantage of 
which is, that those of a particular character and country can be 
kept together without interfering with the sequence of numbers. 

The maps, requiring more minute classification also, demand a 
more complicated system of marking. The following is the mode 
adopted :—The collection is arranged geographically. All the 
folded maps, comprising almost the entire collection, are kept in 
light millboard cases, somewhat resembling solander cases. 
Maps of the world, of the great divisions of the globe, and of 
particular countries or localities, form what are termed classes, 
and no two classes are allowed to be placed in the same case. 
These classes are numbered, but not in regular sequence, inter- 
vals being left for additional classes. Maps of the same class 
are arranged in the cases chronologically, and numbered, but not 
in regular sequence, intervals being left greater or smaller ac- 
cording to the date to be provided for ; thus, fewer numbers are 
left open between 1500 and 1600 than between 1600 and 1700, 
it being very properly considered that the accessions of maps 
printed in the seventeenth century will be much larger than of 
those printed in the sixteenth. 

The books, when catalogued and revised, are sorted into their 
several classes and subdivisions ; these parcels so sorted are car- 
ried to their respective localities, and arranged on their proper 
shelves, the titles remaining in the books. When the books are 
placed, an attendant marks the books and their respective titles 
with the press-mark proper to each, throwing each title as he 
marks it into a box. 

When the book is marked, the next process is to attach the 
press-mark to the back of it. These press-marks are printed on 
paper of various tints to match the different coloured leathers 
used in binding. They are printed in large sheets and cut out 
with a stamp of an oval shape. The number of the press is 
attached to the upper part of the back of the book, the mark for 
the shelf, and number of the shelf, to the lower part of the back. 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. M 
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This plan saves a great deal of time. Before its introduction, 
the + of a book could not be ascertained without opening it— 
now it is only necessary to look at the back, and its proper local- 
ity is seen at once. Another advantage is, that if a book be 
placed by accident in a wrong press or on a wrong shelf, the 
mistake is sure to be detected. 

The titles, when marked as above described, are sent to the 
superintendent of the transcribers, whose duty it is to see that 
all the titles are duly entered in the catalogues, and to revise the 
entries so made, in order that there may be no blunders in the 
transcript. These duties of transcription and revision demand a 
considerable acquaintance with languages in the transcribers, 
and, more especially, in the reviser. It is evident that the 
latter must be familiar with all the languages known by the 
whole body of transcribers. The process of inserting titles in the 
catalogue is so peculiar, that we feel ourselves justified in going 
somewhat into detail in describing it. Each mass of titles is, in 
the first place, separated into English and Foreign. Each of 
these sets is then arranged in alphabetical order, and incorpora- 
ted with those which may have already been accumulated for 
transcription. When the titles are to be copied, they are distri- 
buted among the transcribers according to the languages each 
may best understand. This transcription is not made into the 
catalogue, but into a book, the leaves of which consist of the 
thinnest paper, prepared for Wedgwood’s process of manifold 
writing. Four transcripts are taken at once, carbonic paper 
being placed between the first and second sheet, and the third 
and fourth. Each transcriber uses two books, by which arrange- 
ment the superintendent is enabled to collate with the original 
title-slip the work of each day, without stopping the transcribers, 
who continue the transcription in the book not under revision. 
These books, as they are filled and revised, are handed over to 
the binder, who mounts each leaf upon one of rather stronger 
paper.* These leaves when dried are subjected to enormous 
a Each four duplicate sheets are then pinned upon a 

oard and cut into slips between each title. We now have the 
transcription on separate slips, the four duplicates being kept to- 
gether. The next process is to arrange them in their proper 
order, and incorporate them with the mass of titles (if any) al- 
ready prepared and arranged for insertion in the catalogue. 





* We understand that experiments are now being made for the purpose of pro- 
curing a paper which, possessing the qualities necessary for being written upon by 
Wedgwood’s process, shall, at the same time, be so stout as to render the process of 
mounting unnecessary. Should these experiments prove successful, they will lead 
to a considerable saving both in time and expense. 
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When the insertion is to be made, the transcribed titles are di- 
vided into parcels according to the letters contained in each 
volume of the catalogue, and then each title is marked with a 
number, and a corresponding number marked in the place in the 
catalogue the title is to occupy. Each volume of the catalogue 
so supplied with titles is then handed over to two binders, one of 
whom pastes the upper and lower edge of each title and hands it 
to his companion, who inserts it into the catalogue—the two ends 
of each title being left open. When it becomes necessary to 
shift one of these titles in order to preserve the strict alphabetical 
arrangement, a paper-knife is inserted into the open end, and 
the title is removed without difficulty. The slip upon which the 
transcription is made being mounted upon another, any abrasion 
which may occur from this process affects not the slip written 
upon, but only that upon which it is mounted. 

Should a thicker paper be introduced, and the process of 
mounting be discontinued, this advantage will of course be lost. 
Before we quit the subject of transcribing, we will mention a 
striking fact connected with the expense of this branch of the 
management. It appears from the evidence of Mr. Panizzi 
before the Museum Commissioners, that at one time the tran- 
scribers were paid at the rate of one penny per title. Under 
the present system, this same item amounts to about three- 
fourths of one farthing per title, or three-sixteenths of the for- 
mer charge—in other words, the same amount of work which 
formerly cost four pounds, is now obtained for about fifteen 
shillings. 

When the title of a work is entered in the catalogue, the work 
may be said to be then at the command of the readers; we be- 
lieve, however, that we are justified in stating, that at no time 
has a reader been denied the use of a book, merely because the 
title had not appeared in the catalogue. 

The service of the reading-room, like every other service in 
the department, is systematized. We have already given the 
history of a book from the shelves of the bookseller to those of 
the Museum; we will now give the history of a book from the 
shelves of the Museum to the hands of a reader, and back to its 
shelf again. 

The readers are provided with blank tickets on which they 
write the press-mark, title, very shortly, size, place, and date of 
the book they want, the date of the application and signature 
of the reader being subscribed. These tickets are handed to an 
attendant who sits at a bar which separates the reading-rooms 
from the library. The tickets are passed by him into the libeary, 
where they are placed on a table in the order in which they are 
delivered from the reading-rooms. The attendants, whose duty it 
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is to supply the readers with books, take these tickets in the order 
in which they are received, no one being at liberty to select a ticket, 
unless it be for a book which stands near to one he is about to 
fetch. To each of these attendants a number is attached, regulated 
originally by the order of the initial letter of his name in the alpha- 
bet, and each attendant is also furnished with, say, 200 pieces of 
mill-board, the ends being covered with red roan leather, on the 
edge of which the number of the attendant is stamped, and on 
the side the number of the board, these boards being numbered in 
regular sequence, from one up to as many as the attendant has. 
When a book is taken from the shelf, the attendant puts one of 
his boards in its place, taking care to use them in their regular 
order, that is, having once used, say, No. 10, he will keep that back 
until he has gonethroughall his boards and come round to 10again. 
Each attendant is also provided with a book filled with blank 
leaves. When he has taken from the shelf a book for a reader, 
he marks in pencil on the back of the reader’s ticket the number 
of the board he has left in its place. He then enters in his book, 
in one line, first the press-mark of the book, the name of the 
reader, and his own number, and the number of his board; and 
then in the same line the press-mark again—the name of the 
author or first word of the title of the book—the size, place, and 
date—the name of the reader, and the number of his board. 

When the work has been entered by the attendant, it is placed 
on the bar which separates the library from the reading-room, 
whence it is taken by one of the attendants in the reading-rooms 
and delivered to the reader. The attendant who so delivers it 
then writes on the ticket the letter D. (meaning delivered,) and 
hands it to the attendant we have before mentioned as stationed 
at the bar, who deposits it in one of a set of pigeon-holes fixed 
beneath the bar under the initial letter of the reader’s name. 
The reader is responsible for the book specified on his ticket so 
long as the ticket remains in the possession of the authorities of 
the library. When a reader has no longer occasion for a work, 
he returns it to the attendant at the bar, who delivers to him his 
ticket in exchange, having first compared the work with the 
ticket, in order to see that all is returned that is specified upon it. 

The books so returned are placed on a table and sorted accord- 
ing to their press-marks, for the purpose of being restored to 
their respective places on the following morning. 

It frequently occurs that a reader is desirous of using the same 
book from day to day. When this is the case he writes his name 
on a slip of paper and places it with the books, which are then 
deposited in closets fitted up with sliding shelves for this especial 
purpose. The utility of this plan may be appreciated from the 
fact, that every year nearly 100,000 volumes are in this manner 
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laid aside for continuous use by the readers. The consequent 
saving of time and labour is immense. It must not be imagined, 
however, that through this process a reader can insure to him- 
self a monopoly of any work. The maxim “ first come first 
served” is strictly adhered to. Should a reader apply for a work 
so set aside before the person for whose use it is kept presents 
himself to claim it, it is transferred, as it is termed, to the new 
reader. This process consists in entering the work in the usual 
form, but in a particular book and in red ink. These entries 
are made by an attendant, whose duty it is to take charge of the 
closets, and also to see that the readers’ tickets are actively and 
properly attended to. 

Every attendant writes in his book the day of the month at 
the commencement of the entries of each day. At the end of 
the day he cuts between each line of entries as far as his own 
number. The books of all the attendants are then taken away 
by the bookbinder, whose duty it is to cut off all the entries as 
far as they have been cut through by the respective attendants, 
to arrange them all into one series, according to their press- 
marks, and paste them into a book, heading each day’s work 
with the date, and writing at the end the number of these 
dockets. This forms a daily register of all the readers who have 
written for books. 

Every morning the books returned from the reading-rooms 
on the previous day are carried to the several parts of the library 
to which they respectively belong. Two attendants then go 
round with the register of short entries or dockets above referred 
to, and while one puts each work on the shelf, and calls out the 
press-mark, the other calls out the number of the attendant he 
finds in the register, whose board is then removed, and the 
docket is stamped in red ink, with the date when the book is 
returned, thus—18. 3. 51., indicating that the work was restored 
to its place on the 18th of March 1851. 

All this will doubtless appear complicated and confused to our 
readers; and it may by some be considered that refinement and 
minuteness of detail have been carried too far. In the actual 
working of the scheme, however, there is neither complication 
nor confusion. Every effort is made to economize time and 
labour, but without sacrificing that care or giving up those 
checks which are absolutely indispensable in the management of 
a large public library. A comparison of the annual returns of 
former years, with those of more recent date, will shew with 
what vast rapidity the labours of the department have been ex- 
tended, and to how great a degree of perfection the system of 
statistical detail has been carried. 

The contents of every bill is analyzed; that is to say, the 
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number of volumes, of parts of volumes, of maps, and of sheets 
of maps, are taken out and entered in a book in their respective 
columns. The same is done with objects presented. At the end 
of the year these columns are cast up, and it is immediately 
known what has been the number of articles procured during 
the year through these channels respectively. 

The duplicate receipts kept by the receiver of works under the 
Copyright Act give the same information for this branch of the 
acquisitions. 

he register shews the number of books returned to the shelves 
every day. A book kept by the attendant who has charge of 
the closets affords similar details respecting the number of books 
kept for the readers fron day to day. 

very cataloguer registers daily, in a book kept by himself, 
the number of titles written by him; the aggregate of these 
books gives the number of titles written in the sl during 
— 

evisers and transcribers keep similar accounts. 

One of the superintendents of the reading-rooms registers the 
number of visits made daily to the reading-rooms, and reports 
the total, at the end of the year, to the keeper of the department 
of printed works. A similar account is Lept in the readers’ 
lobby ; but as this latter account makes no distinction between 
those who come to read and those who may pass into the reading- 
rooms for other purposes, discrepancies may occur, and in the 
returns for the year 1850 actually did occur, between the two 
accounts. 

The result of all this is, that in the course of a few hours an 
exact and minute return can be given of everything done in the 
department during the year, or any other given period, the 
whole forming an array of numbers truly startling. 

We have before observed that one process, whenever it is pos- 
sible, is made to subserve several objects. We have shewn how 
the receipts for books delivered under the Copyright Act answers 
not only the ordinary purpose of a receipt, but . a of a register 
of such books. 

The readers’ register shews at one glance how many books 
were sent to the reading-rooms on a particular day—the day any 
book was removed from the shelves—for whom it was taken— 
by whom it was taken—the particular board left for it—and when 
it was returned. Each attendant’s register shews what books he 
removed from the shelves on a particular day—for whom, and 
the number of his board ; while the boards on the shelves shew 
what attendant removed the book, and by its number points to 
the particular entry in his register. By means of this system a 
book can be traced regularly through any number of hands for 
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any length of time, and faults in the reading-room service can 
in like manner always be traced to the guilty party. 

The binding of books forms a very important item in the eco- 
nomy of a public library. The great desideratum for the mass 
of books is strength and durability at the least possible expense. 
In a library like that of the British Museum, it may well be ima- 
gined, there is abundant opportunity for testing the various styles 
of binding and kinds of leather, so as to arrive at the most correct 
judgment upon this point. The general plan now adopted is as 
follows :—All dictionaries to be full-bound in russia. Other 
works likely to be in frequent use to be half-bound in morocco, 
with cloth sides. Two or more volumes of the same work are 
always bound together where their bulk will permit it. Pam- 
ye are half-bound in roan, with paper sides. Experience 
1as shewn that this plan is in every respect the most economical 
that could be adopted. Different colours are used according to 
the subject of the book, thus, red for history, green for botany, 
blue for theology, &c. 

In the library of the British Museum, as in other large libra- 
ries, certain works considered to be select are set apart from the 
rest and preserved with greater care. Among these are several 
remarkable for their bindings, which are arranged so as to illus- 
trate as far as practicable the styles of different schools, English, 
French, Italian, &c. The present keeper of the department, 
looking upon bookbinding as something more than the art of 
stitching loose sheets neatly into a cover, has endeavoured, in 
binding rare and valuable books, to follow the grand example 
set by Grolier, Majoli, De Thou, and others, and would fain give 
an individuality to the dress of his protégés. In some instances 
the success has been great. A good bookbinder ought to be a 
man of great taste, and an artist. All use flowers and studs and 
fillets; but what flowers were ever so graceful as the flowers of 
Roger Payne? who has ever sprinkled his studs as he sprinkled 
them? who cannot immediately recognise Lewis’s simple fillet, 
so beautifully true? The German style of tooling at the end of 
the 15th century was heavy, but it was blind, and the effect, 
consequently, was massive and grand. German tooling at the 
present day is no less heavy, but it is no longer blind, but in gold ; 
the effect is no longer massive and grand but vulgar. The ma- 
terials are there, but the artistic taste is wanting. 

But we are diverging into a dissertation upon bookbinding. 
By the Statutes of the British Museum, no object is allowed to 
be removed from the premises. This regulation involves the 
necessity of having a bookbinder attached to the establishment. 
When books are removed from the shelves for the purpose of 
being bound or repaired, a board similar to those above described 
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as used by the attendants is left in its place. On this board the 
letter B. is stamped, indicating that the book is in the hands of 
the binder. The books so sent are entered by an assistant in 
what is termed the binder’s book, a margin being left on both 
sides. In that on the left the binder writes the press-mark of 
the book, in that on the right Mr. Panizzi writes directions as 
to the manner in which the book is to be bound or repaired. 
The entry of each batch of books is dated and signed by the 
binder, and when returned each entry is stamped with the date. 
The signature makes the binder responsible for the books, the 
stamp is his discharge. The date at the head and the stamp on 
the entry shew how long he has kept each book. The entries 
also are made in the form to be observed for the lettering piece 
on the back of the book, and this is again an instance of one 
process serving a double purpose. 

We will only mention one point more: all the shelves upon 
which large and heavy or handsomely bound books are placed 
are lined with hard and smooth leather. This simple process 
tends greatly to preserve the binding. 


These are some of the details of the management of the British 
Museum Library, which, although we do not pretend to say that 
they are, as a whole, applicable to all libraries, may suggest to 
every ee librarian arrangements, even for libraries of the 
most limited extent, which are invaluable, and which it might 
have been well that one so experienced as Mr. Panizzi, had ob- 
tained an opportunity of explaining to the Committee. 

The length to which this Article has already extended compels 
us to bring our remarks to a close. The public libraries on the 
Continent would present many interesting materials for comment; 
but however well adapted they may be to the wants of the dis- 
tricts in which they respectively exist, it is doubtful if they would 
afford many points fit for imitation in this country. Mr. Panizzi 
states in his evidence given before the Committee, that he had 
visited about ninety foreign libraries, and that he had not learnt 
a single fact that he could apply to the library of the British 
Museum under its present constitution. It is this consideration 
which has led us, in the preceding Article, to present so fully to 
our readers that which we believe Hikely to prove of most practical 
utility,—the broad and comprehensive scheme, and admirable 
details of the management of our own great National Library. 
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Art. VIII.—Biographie de Lazare Nicotas MARGUERITE 
Carnot, Membre de la premiére classe de Institut de France 
(section Mécanique.) Par M. Araco, Secrétaire Perpétuel 
de Académie des Sciences. Paris, 1850.* 


Ir is only in seasons of danger, and during the emergencies 
of a Revolution, that the genius of an empire is roused from 
hybernation, and summoned into life and activity. When 
France lay prostrate under the despotism of her kings, her mili- 
tary and her intellectual glory were equally eclipsed. The 
privileges of class overbore the claims of merit, and the very 
power of competing for the prizes of the State was denied to 
those who would have carried them off in triumph. Among a 
people thus morally degraded, the seeds of discontent ripened 
where the seeds of glory had been crushed; and that which 
would have been the ornament and safeguard of the throne was 
stimulated to dishonour and to destroy it. The moral of the 
French Revolution, pregnant with individual and national in- 
struction, has been appreciated neither by the people whom it 
scourged, nor the nations whom it scared. The terrors of 
anarchy and democratic violence, indeed, are destined to have a 
broader field and a longer reign before the rulers of nations are 
taught to govern ;—and education and knowledge must have a 
wider range, and take a deeper hold, before the people learn to 
obey. t 

There is no phase in which man can be contemplated more 
painful and humiliating than that in which he appears as the 
pilot of the State; and in the history of European governments, 
whether absolute or constitutional, we have too frequently to 
deplore the consequences of presumptuous statesmanship, and of 
imbecile or reckless legislation. When incapacity and ignorance 
are placed at the helm, and talent and wisdom in the hold, the 
vessel of the State may survive the summer lightning and the 
zephyr gale, but it will in vain seek its haven when Jove bran- 
dishes his thunderbolt, and Neptune upheaves his trident. The 
revolutionary history of France displays to us the magnitude 
and grandeur of achievements when genius and talent are the 
only passports to power, and proclaims to us how nobly the in- 
tellectual and military glory of a people may be sustained even 
when civil war rages in the midst of them, and external foes 
threaten them from without. In the chronicles of our own 
country, whether of peace or of war, we may study the baneful 





* Extrait du Tome xxii, des Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences. 
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effects of an opposite system. In what age have we found a 
Colbert, whose appreciation of knowledge inspired him with the 
patronage of literature and science—whose taste fostered the 
arts of polished and industrious life—whose liberality endowed 
the educational institutions of his country, and whose piety and 
wisdom prompted him to suppress immorality and vice by teach- 
ing and reforming the immoral and the vicious? The records of 
the past have not preserved to us even the shadow of so glorious 
aname. The experience of passing years exhibits to us no such 
minister, and in the horizon of the future there looms no auroral 
gleam of a luminary on its way. We have, on the contrary, to 
mourn over establishments destroyed—churches breaking down 
—colleges in decay—teachers starving—and wise men consigned 
to ey and degradation. 

or are these evils counterbalanced by financial wisdom,—by 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural prosperity, or even 
by the vain splendour of military and naval glory. Science was 
not more assailed in a darker age by the persecution of Galileo, 
the exile of Tycho, and the poverty of Kepler, than it is at this 
hour, and in this land, by the miserable expediency of heaping 
imposts upon knowledge, and the heartless taxation of invention 
and discovery; and the heart of the philanthropist could not 
have been more lacerated by the sight of negro humanity in 
chains, than it might now be by the imposition of taxes on the 
health, the prudence, and the uel forethought of British 
subjects. 

We wait for the advent of a minister strong in piety, know- 
ledge, and moral energy, who shall raise to the same platform all 
the various interests of the State, and who shall give its honours 
to those who merit them, its offices to those who can best dis- 
charge their duties, and its patronage and support to everything 
that can advance the intellectual glory and the material interests 
of the nation. Such a pilot must be willing to quit the helm 
when his people cease to obey him, and must seek for permanent 
fame from the measures which he has lost, as well as from the 
trophies which he has won. The man who can thus act must 
be moulded from a nobler material than vulgar clay—not from the 
fragile pottery which a breath can break, and a vibration shiver ; 
but from the tough and shining porcelain which rings when it is 
struck, and rebounds when it falls. 

We have been led into these reflections by the perusal of the 
admirable Biographical Memoir of Carnot, which we owe to the 
eloquent pen of M. Arago. The history of a great mar by a 
man equally great—of a patriot of the first French Revolution 
by a patriot of the last, cannot fail to rivet the attention of 
thoughtful men, even if it did not, as it does, throw the brilliant 
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light of truth over characters which faction has defamed, and 
upon deeds of glory which proscription and exile have obscured. 
Rich in its anecdote—brilliant in its wit—powerful in its argu- 
ment—vigorous in its eloquence, and generous and lofty in its 
aspirations, this biographical memoir will challenge a comparison 
with the most elaborate productions of ancient or of modern 
times. It is in studying the life of such a man as Carnot, by 
such a writer as Arago, that we may discover those germs of 
discontent which so dangerously ripen into revolution; and that 
we are enabled to appreciate those hidden and irresistible influ- 
ences which urge the civilian from his hearth, and the soldier from 
his barracks, to sustain the liberties of their country, and to take 
their place in its Forum or upon its ramparts. In the feelings of 
one such heart we recognise the impulse upon that of thousands, 
and by integrating their individual throbs we may estimate the 
frenzy of their combined pulsation. 

Such of our readers as may seek in the perusal of the original 
memoir a fuller account of the Life of Carnot than our limited 
space allows us to give, will, doubtless, be impressed as we have 
been with the value of a National Institution, which embalms in 
eloquence the memory of its members, and transmits to posterity 
the record of their virtues and achievements. In our own land 
no such obligation is felt, and no such duty discharged. The 
philosopher passes from the circle which he has adorned, hon- 
oured doubtless by the tears of his associates, but no eulogy is 
pronounced over his grave, and no monument rises to the orna- 
ment of his country, and the benefactor of his race. 


Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Carnot, whose life and character 
we are about to review, was born on the 13th May 1753, at 
Nolay, in the department of the Céte-d’Or in Burgundy, a 
duchy which had been the cradle of three of the greatest cele- 
brities of which the Academies of Paris could boast—Bossuet, 
Vauban, and Buffon. His father, Claude Abraham Carnot, 
was a distinguished advocate, who “ followed this noble profes- 
sion with much talent, which is not rare, and with great disin- 
terestedness, which is said not to be so common.” He was 
descended from a family which, since the fifteenth century, had 
given to the priesthood and to the army more than one remark- 
able man. Gut of a numerous family of eighteen children, two 
lived to be lieutenant-generals of the French army, one a coun- 
sellor in the Court of Cassation, one a procureur-général of the 
Cour Royale, one a directress of the hospital of Nolay, and one 
a municipal magistrate, highly esteemed when he discharged 
the duties of his Commune, but if possible still more esteemed 
when after twenty years of service he submitted, at the Re- 
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storation, to dismissal from his office rather than abandon his 
duty.* 

The education of Lazare Carnot, the subject of this Article, 
was superintended by his father till he was qualified for the col- 
lege of Autun. When he was only ten years of age, he accom- 
panied his mother in a journey to Dijon, which she had at that 
time occasion to make; and as a reward for his habitual docility, 
she took him to the theatre. It was at that time the custom to 
exhibit on the stage the evolutions of troops, in which battles 
followed one another in succession. 


“‘ The scholar,” says M. Arago, “ followed with the deepest atten- 
tion the series of events which were gradually developed before him; 
but all on a sudden he rose up, became excited, and in spite of his 
mother’s efforts, he questioned, in no very civil terms, a personage 
who had just appeared on the stage, and who was the commander of 
the troops, in whose movements the young Carnot had felt an interest. 
The juvenile soldier announced to the unskilful commander that his 
artillery was ill placed, that the artillerymen so exposed could not 
fail to be killed by the first shots of musketry that were fired from the 
rampart of the fortress they were about to attack, and that if he were 
to establish his battery behind a certain rock which he pointed out 
both by word and gesture, the soldiers would be much less exposed. 
The actors thus interdicted did not know what to do. Madame Carnot 
was shocked at the disorder which her son had occasioned ;—the house 
was convulsed with laughter ;—every one sought for an explanation 
of so unusual a frolic, which turned out to be nothing more than the 
germ of a high military intelligence,—the first symptom of that 
superior genius which, disdaining beaten paths, created some years 
afterwards a new system of tactics, and proposed to replace the forti- 
fications so skilfully and ingeniously combined by Vauban by a totally 
different system.”—Biographie, pp. 3, 4. 


Between his twelfth and his fifteenth year Carnot followed the 
course of study which prevailed in the college of Autun, where 
he was distinguished by his quickness and originality, and by a 
degree of intelligence far from common. At sixteen years of age 
he had finished his philosophy; and at this early period that decision 
of character became apparent which we shall have occasion to ad- 
mire in thecourseof his most stormy career. The learned professors 
of the seminary of Autun experienced its effects when their scholar 
had to support his thesis in public. At this ceremony every in- 
dividual in the audience was entitled to start objections; and the 
reputation of a great establishment was thus placed at the mercy 
of a stupid youth. Hence it had become the custom to permit 





* The reader will find interesting notices of these five brothers in the Biogra- 
phie Universelle et Portative des Contemporains, tom. i. pp. 783-791, Paris, 1834 ; 
and in another work, Biographie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne, vol. 1x. pp. 178- 
192, he will find an account of Carnot and his elder brother, who died in 1835. 
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a prompter to assist the scholars in the defence of their theses, 
and it often happened that in aiding their memory and suggest- 
ing a new train of thought he was himself dragged into the con- 
troversy. 

“ According to use and wont,” says M. Arago, “ the body of pro- 
fessors in the college of Autun were on their way to the public hall, 
where a large audience had assembled, when young Carnot intimated 
that he intended to support his thesis without a prompter, that he 
would on no account confine himself to the task which had been as- 
signed him, and that he would either perform his part alone, or not 
perform it at all. This resolution was alternately deprecated by 
entreaties and assailed with threats; but the remonstrances of the pro- 
fessors were in vain, and they were obliged to submit unconditionally 
to the caprice of the scholar. The most brilliant success, however, 
soon justified it in the eyes of the irritated professors. The resolu- 
tion of Carnot, and an incident sufficiently singular, gave an interest 
to the proceedings. A lady, the wife of a Doctor of Medicine, be- 
came the most formidable adversary of the young Rhetorician, and 
argued with him in Latin with a power of logic, a grace and an ele- 
gance of language, at which Carnot and the audience were the more 
astonished, as Madame L’Homme had hitherto discreetly concealed 
from her friends that she had extended her studies beyond the Cuisi- 
niére bourgeoise, the Almanach de Liége, and the Petit Paroissien.”—Bio- 
graphie, pp. 5, 6. 

At this period of his life, Carnot was so impressed with the 
religious principle, and with those minute forms of devotion which 
were scrupulously followed in the seminary at Autun, that some 
of his friends proposed that he should take orders in the Church ; 
but though this suggestion was strengthened by the recollection 
that Canons, Vicars-General of the diocese of Chalons, Doctors 
of the Sorbonne, and an Abbé of Citeaux had been members of 
his family, the love of military glory prevailed, and young Carnot 
was sent to a special school in Paris to prepare for his examina- 
tion. Among his companions at this seminary, his religious 
opinions and habits were the subjects of continual sarcasm. But 
sarcasms were not arguments in the mind of Carnot, and he 
found it necessary to ripen by reflection and study, those sen- 
timents and opinions which he had hitherto cherished. Theology 
thus became for some months the only occupation of the Appren- 
tice Officer, but no person can now say what were the results of 
his studies, for, as M. Arago informs us, he carefully avoided, 
even in the midst of his family, not only discussions but even 
conversations on the subject of religion. “ We know only,” says 
his biographer, “that he professed principles adopted by all 
honest and enlightened minds.” “ Universal toleration* is the 
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* The doctrine of religious toleration, adopted and practised by all the 
Churches of Christendom, but the Catholic Church, was maintained, even in an in- 
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dogma which I boldly profess. I abhor fanaticism, and I be- 
lieve that the fanaticism of irreligion, made fashionable by the 
Marats and Pére Duchénes is the most dreadful of all. We 
must not kill men in order to force them to believe. We must 
not kill them to prevent them from believing. et us compas- 
sionate the failings of others, as each of us has his own ; and allow 
our prejudices to be removed by time when we cannot cure them 
by Reason.” 

From the study of Theology, Carnot passed to that of Geo- 
metry and Algebra, in which he made a rapid and brilliant 
progress. M. Longprés, the director of the preparatory school, 
was acquainted with the illustrious D’Alembert, who, in one of 
the visits which he occasionally paid to the school, particularly 
noticed Carnot, and addressed to him some flattering and pro- 
phetic words, which our colleague repeated with emotion even 
at those epochs of his life when Fortune had made him one of 
the arbiters of the destinies of Europe. 

Previous to the French Revolution, no individual, however 
distinguished, could be admitted an Officer of Artillery, unless 
he belonged to the class of nobles. We have already seen 
in our review of M. Arago’s Life of Baron Fourier, that 
when, under the patronage of the illustrious Legendre, Fourier 
applied for permission to be examined for the artillery, the 
minister replied that as he was not noble he could not be ad- 
mitted, even if he were a second Newton. At an earlier pe- 
riod, the united labours of a genealogist and a geometer were not 
required in the examination of an officer of engineers. Every 
Frenchman in 1771 could be admitted into the school of engi- 
neers at Meziéres, provided their father or their mother had not 
enriched their family or their country by commerce or by manual 
labour, and it was under this system, less rigorous than that 
which had excluded Fourier, that Carnot was admitted an officer 
of engineers. Bossut, his examiner, certified his great mathema- 
tical acquirements ; and his father had no difficulty, as M. Arago 
observes, “in proving that never had one of his ships been 
in a distant country exchanging the fruits of the French soil 
and of French industry, against the productions which nature 
had reserved for other climates ;—that his hands had never com- 
bined the moveable types of Guttenberg—not even to reproduce 
the Bible or the Gospels ;—and that he had never personally 








tolerant age, by Marshal Vauban, who published a work, entitled Mémoires sur 
le Rétablissement de ? Edit de Nantes. In the three Memoirs which it contains, 
Vauban demonstrates the necessity of re-establishing the Edict of Nantes, and 
maintaining religious toleration. This distinguished soldier published also Wé- 
moire sur les Limites dela Puissance Ecclésiastique, dans les choses temporelles, which 
might be perused with advantage by the statesmen of the present day. 
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concurred in the execution of any of those admirable instru- 
ments which measure time or sound the depths of space. When 
these negative merits were legally proved, young Carnot was 
declared to be of a sufficiently good family to wear the epaulette, 
and he received without delay that of second lieutenant.” 

In theschool of engineers, which he entered at the age of eighteen, 
he studied descriptive geometry and the physical sciences, under 
the celebrated Monge, and so rapid was his progress, that on the 
12th January 1773, he was sent to Calais as first lieutenant in 
the service of fortresses, where the influence of the tides added 
a new and important condition to the very complicated data 
of the problem of fortification. In this position he acquired, 
among the officers of the garrison, the character of an original, 
choosing to live in libraries rather than in cafés, and preferring 
Thucydides and Polybius and Cesar to the licentious works of 
the day. 

M. Arago has justly remarked that scientific discoveries, such 
as the mariner’s compass and the steam-engine, from which the 
greatest advantages might have been expected, were received at 
their publication with a disdainful indifference,—political events 
and great military achievements enjoying the exclusive privilege 
of moving the public mind. To this rule he mentions two ex- 
ceptions, the discovery of America, and the invention of bal- 
loons,—events which have immortalized the names of Columbus 
and Montgolfier. From the conquest of the sea by the frail bark 
of the Spanish navigator, and from the conquest of the atmosphere 
by the still frailer balloon of the French savant, men of speculative 
and ardent minds anticipated results which time has yet refused 
to realize. The Spaniard gloated over the gold and the gems 
which the new world was to yield; and the Frenchman, more 
sanguine still, but more rationally sanguine, looked forward to the 
advancement of science, as well as to the accumulation of wealth. 


“ In France,” says M. Arago, “every one according to the turn of 
his mind made a different but a seducing application of the new faculty, 
I had almost said the new organs, which man was about to receive 
from the hands of Montgolfier. The natural philosopher, transported to 
the region of meteors, and catching nature in the very fact, might per- 
ceive at a single glance the mystery of the formation of lightning, 
snow, and hail. ‘The geographer, taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, might explore without danger and without fatigue, those polar 
zones which accumulated ice seemed to have for ever withdrawn from 
our view, and those central regions of Africa, New Holland, Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, no less barred against our enterprises by a 
burning climate, than by the animals and ferocious races which they 
feed. Certain generals thought of devoting themselves to the study 
of systems of artillery fortification, which could be opposed to ene- 
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mies in a balloon; while others devised new systems of tactics appli- 
cable to battles in the air. Projects like these, which might have 
been borrowed from Ariosto, might have satisfied the most adventur- 
ous and enthusiastic minds. But it was not so. The discovery of 
balloons, notwithstanding the brilliant cortege with which every per- 
son surrounded it according to-his own fancy, appeared but as the 
precursor of still greater discoveries. Nothing, indeed, should appear 
impossible to him who had subjugated the atmosphere. The idea 
assumed every shape. Youth was carried away with it, and age 
made it the text of a thousand bitter regrets. The lady of Marshal 
Villeroi, an invalid in her 80th year, was carried almost by force to 
one of the windows of the Tuileries, for she did not believe in bal- 
loons. The balloon, now detached from its moorings, our colleague, 
M. Charles, being seated in the car and gaily saluting the public, rose 
majestically in the air. Passing in an instant from the most complete 
incredulity to an unlimited confidence in the power of the human mind, 
the aged Maréchale fell upon her knees, and with her eyes bathed in 
tears, allowed these sad words to escape her: ‘ Yes—it is decided—it 
is certain—these men will discover the secret of not dying, but this 
will be when I am dead.’ ”—Biographie, &e., pp. 12, 13. 


With very different feelings, though not without enthusiasm, 
was this magnificent spectacle viewed by Carnot, who, at the 
mature age of thirty, had become — of engineers. He be- 
lieved in the possibility of directing balloons, and therefore in those 
applications of them which science and the art of war had expect- 
ed; and he submitted to the Academy of Sciences a memoir, con- 
taining an arrangement of light oars, by which the balloon could 
be steered. This memoir has not yet been recovered, but M. 
Arago promises to make a careful search for it, and should it add 
to the author’s reputation, to publish it along with a memoir of 
the same kind by another academician, the accomplished Meunier, 
who fell fighting for his country on the ramparts of Mayence. 

In the year 1783 the Academy of Dijon having offered a 
prize for an Eloge of Field-Marshal Vauban, a native of Bur- 
gundy, it was carried off by Carnot, whose “ Eloge de Vauban” 
was published in 1784.* Fontenelle had already written the 
life of the illustrious Marshal with his usual eloquence and power, 
but by omitting to view his character in one of its most interest- 
ing phases, he left room for a better portrait from the pencil of 
Carnot. “ One would have thought,” says M. Arago, “ that an 





* In 1785 the French Academy proposed the Eloge of Vauban as the subject 
of a prize, which was gained in 1790 by M. Noel. On the 26th May 1808, when 
the heart of Vauban, which had been placed under his bust in front of the tomb 
of Marshal Turenne, was deposited in the Church of the Invalids in Paris, in the 
presence of the Ministers of War and Marine, and several Marshals of France, an 
Eloge was pronounced upon Vauban by Carnot, General Dembarre, and M. Noel. 
—Biog. Unicerselle, tom. xviii. p. 13. 
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Eloge of Vauban from the pen of an officer of engineers, would 
have consisted chiefly in an appreciation of those systems of attack 
and defence which he bequeathed to the art of war. But this 
was not the plan which Carnot adopted. It was on account of 
the qualities of his heart, his virtues and his patriotism, that 
Vauban appeared to him worthy of admiration.-— Vauban,” 
says Carnot, “ was one of those men whom nature gave to the 
world fully equipped for its service; imbued like the bee with an 
inborn activity for the general good, who could not sever their 
lot from that of the Republic, and who, themselves integral mem- 
bers of society, live, prosper, suffer, and languish with it.” 

It is interesting at the present time, when great social ques- 
tions are keenly agitated throughout the civilized world, to ob- 
serve that even in the time of Louis XIV., as well as immedi- 
ately before the French Revolution, the principles of Socialism 
had taken a deep hold of powerful and enlightened minds. 


“ The Dixme Royale,” * says M. Arago, a work which, under Louis 
XIV., led to the disgrace of Vauban, and of which Fontenelle had the 
prudence not even to quote the title, in his enumeration of the works 
of the illustrious Marshal, is described by Carnot as a simple and pathe- 
tic exposé of facts,—a work in which ‘ every thing strikes by its pre- 
cision and truth.’ The distribution of taxes in France appeared 
barbarous to a young officer, and the manner of collecting them more 
barbarous still.t According to him, the true object of a government 
is to compel every member of the State to labour, and the means 
which he points out to obtain this result is (to use his own words) to 
make riches pass from those hands in which they are superfluous into 
those where they are necessary. Carnot adopted without reserve 
this precept of Vauban—that the laws ought to prevent the frightful 
misery of the one, and the excessive opulence of the other. He 
assails the odious multiplicity of privileges from which the most 
numerous classes of the population had then so much to suffer, and 
after having divided men into two classes, the workers and the idlers, 
he goes the length of saying of the latter, with whom, according to 
him, we are exclusively occupied in constituting modern societies, 
that ‘* they begin only to be useful when they die, for they vivify the 
ground only when they return to it. ”—Biographie, pp. 16, 17. 


Notwithstanding the boldness and the danger of these opi- 
nions, the Academy of Dijon crowned in 1784 the Memoir 





* The project of the Dixrme Royale is said by his biographer in the Biog. Uni- 
cverselle, not to have been published till 1707. It was reprinted in 1709 ; but 
nobody durst print the concluding memoir entitled Raisons secrétes, et qui ne 
doivent étre exposées qu’au Roi seul, qui s’opposeraient & Vétablissement du systéme 
de la Dixme Royale. These reasons are the subject of a long chapter on abuses 
and the persons who are interested in maintaining them. 

+ How applicable is this sentiment to the unwise and the unjust system of 
taxation which has so long thrown discredit upon British statesmanship. 
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which contained them ; and dictated to Buffon, whom nobody will 
accuse of being a reformer in matters of government, the follow- 
ing expressions, so flattering to the author:—*“ Your style is 
noble and flowing, you have executed a work both agreeable and 
useful.” Prince Henry of Prussia, too, who was present when the 
Eloge was read and crowned, not only expressed the pleasure 
which it had given him, but offered its author a place in the ser- 
vice of his brother, Frederick the Great. The Prince of Condé, 
likewise, who presided at the mecting as governor of Burgundy, 
added his applause to that of the Prince ;—the same Condé whom 
Worms a few years afterwards saw at the head of the emigrant 
nobility, and who afterwards denounced the Revolution of 1789 
as an effect without a cause—and as a meteor, the arrival of 
which nobody could have foreseen. In reference, and in reply 
to this sentiment, M. Arago makes the following profound 
remarks :— 


“ The moral transformations of society are subject to the law of 
continuity: they spring up and acquire magnitude, like the produc- 
tions of the soil, by insensible gradations. Every age develops, dis- 
cusses, and assimilates, to a certain extent, truths, or, if you choose, 
principles, the conception of which belongs to the preceding age. 
This work of the mind passes, in general, unperceived by the vulgar ; 
but when the day of application arrives—when principles demand to be 
acted upon—when they wish to penetrate into political life, ancient 
interests, invoking in their favour this same antiquity, rise up, resist 
and combat them, and society is shaken to its very foundations. 
The picture will be complete, when we add, that in these bloody 
struggles it is never principles which yield.”—Biographie, pp. 17, 18. 


M. Arago has described at great length, and with his usual 
power, an ae episode in the history of Carnot, which 
originated in an ambiguous expression in his Life of Vauban, 
and which in its development threw him into the Bastille. In 
speaking of the technical part of the works of Vauban, he had 
occasion to say that a certain ignorant and vulgar person took an 
erroneous view of fortification, by reducing it to the art of trac- 
ing, upon paper, lines subject to conditions more or less syste- 
matic. These words were, without any reason, applied to him- 
self by the Marquis of Montalembert, a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and a general officer in the French army. He had 
written a work entitled Fortification Perpendiculaire, containing 
a new method of defending fortified places, which had been 
bitterly attacked by almost the whole corps of engineers; and 
believing, and persisting in the belief, that the expression used 
by Carnot applied to himself, he sought his revenge by publish- 
ing an edition of the Eloge on Vauban, with notes, outrageously 
offensive to Carnot, and calculated to crush for ever the rising 
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officer of engineers. In this difficult position Carnot shewed him- 
self what he has ever since been, frank, loyal, and insensible to 
injuries which he did not deserve. ‘ Had there been,” said he, 
in writing to his fiery antagonist, “ any ground for your sus- 
picions, 1 should have misunderstood the first duties of honour 
and of decency: I should have failed especially in that infinite 
respect which soldiers owe to a distinguished general. Believe 
me, there is no officer of engineers who has not learned with 
pleasure that the Marquis of Montalembert has fortified places, 
as well as the brave D’Esse* has defended them. Your 
work, he added, is full of genius. Provided your casemates 
are known and proved, fortification will take a new form, and 
become a new art... . . . Though the corps of engineers has 
not the advantage of possessing you, we believe that we have 
no less the right of reckoning you among its most illustrious 
members. Whoever enlarges our knowledge, whoever furnishes 
us with new means of being useful to France, becomes our 
colleague, our chief, our benefactor.” With so flattering a tes- 
timony to his merits, M. de Montalembert was completely over- 
come, and the most formal apology for his unfortunate pamphlet 
followed the noble reply of Carnot. 

The affair, however, did not end here, and we blush when we 
record the history of its termination. The superior officers of 
engineers, men appointed chiefly from the ranks of the nobility 
of France, were so irritated by the Eloge which a captain of 
their own body had pronounced upon systems of fortification 
which they had so authoritatively condemned, that “ a letter of 
cachet and the Bastile taught,” as M. Arago observes, “ our col- 
league, that on the eve of our great Revolution the right of 
judgment—that precious conquest of modern philosophy—had 
not penetrated into military circles.” In the very letter to the 
Marquis which gave rise to this deed of oppression, there were 
sentiments so noble and flattering to the very men who now 
injured him, that generous hearts should have accepted them as a 
just compensation for the imaginary wrong which they resented. 
‘** An officer of engineers,” said the inmate of the Bastile, 
“ stands in the very heart of danger, but he stands alone and in 
silence; he sees death, but he must look at it with indifference— 
he must not court it like the hero of battles; he must see it 
calmly approach ;—he goes where the thunderbolt bursts, not to 
act, but to observe, not to be distracted, but to deliberate.” With 
such an incident before him, and it is but one of a thousand, 
who will say with the Prince of Condé that the French Revolu- 








* D’Esse was an ancestor of the Marquis, and had, in 1543, by a heroic 
resistance, obliged the forces of the Emperor to raise the siege of Landrecies. 
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tion was without a cause? And when M. Arago tells us that in 
his day he has heard the simple sub-lieutenant question and even 
refute the opinion of the general, and that in dies of being sent 
to the Bastile he had thus earned a fresh title to promotion,— 
who will venture to say that the French Revolution was without 
a result? 

In the year 1783, Carnot gave to the world his Essai sur les 
Machines en général, which, had he done nothing else, would 
have immortalized his name, and placed him on a level with the 
most distinguished philosophers of other lands. It has long been 
a vulgar notion that a machine creates power by increasing or 
multiplying the power or force which moves it. The power 
applied to machinery may be the force of a man or of a horse, 
the weight or the impulse of water, the elastic force of heat, 
steam, or gunpowder; and when a given quantity of any of 
these powers is applied to produce a great mechanical effect, 
by the agency of a machine consisting of a number of moveable 
powers, such as levers, wheels and pinions, &c., all that the ma- 
chine does, is to enable us to produce that effect in a longer 
time, the machine causing us to lose in time, or in velocity, what 
we gain in force; that is, a force which would raise a ton to 
the height of six feet in a second, would require, by the aid of 
a perfect machine, two seconds to raise it twelve feet, and so on. 
But a piece of perfect machinery does not exist ; the flexibility 
of beams and rods, the stiffness of belts and chains, and the 
friction of all the moving parts upon each other, and even the 
resistance of the air, destroy or absorb a certain considerable 
portion of the moving power. Following out these principles, 
Carnot has shewn that in machines, and, generally speaking, in 
every system of moving bodies, we ought at all hazards to avoid 
sudden changes of velocity; and he shews that the loss of force 
(vis viva) produced by such changes, is equal to the force with 
which all these bodies would be actuated, if each of them were 
endowed with the final velocity which it had lost, at the instant 
when the sudden change was effected.* This principle, known 
by the name of the Theorem of Carnot, now directs the mechani- 
cal philosopher in his calculus, guides the engineer in his prac- 
tice, and protects the public against the schemes of ignorant 
speculators. But though we have spoken of the loss of force 
in machinery, we must not suppose that force can ever be lost 
in the true sense of the term; it is lost only in so far as the 
useful effect of the first mover is concerned; but in being 


* In referring to the subject of perpetual motion, Carnot has not only shewn 
that every machine left to itself must stop, but he determines the instant when this 
will take place. 
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absorbed and lost, it has been spent in the dislocation and 
destruction of the machinery. 

In quitting this topic M. Arago has, with that admirable 
felicity of application which characterizes all his works, drawn 
an instructive moral from this mechanical principle ;—a moral 
which has been too sadly illustrated in recent events which he 
could scarcely have anticipated. 


“Were I not afraid of the extreme credulity which would at first 
attach to my words, I would make the additional remark, that this 
same theorem of analysis and mechanics has also played a great part 
in the numerous events of our (First) Revolution, the character of 
which the determinations of Carnot might have changed. Encouraged 
in my youth by the kindness and friendship with which Carnot had 
the goodness to honour me, I occasionally took the liberty of calling 
his attention to those great epochs of our revolutionary annals, where 
parties in their mad convulsions were extinguished, overcome, or only 
appeased by sudden and violent measures—by real coups d’Etat. 
I then asked our colleague, how he alone among the rest had con- 
stantly expected to gain his objects without personal danger, and 
without being attainted by law. His answer, which was always the 
same, has been deeply engraven on my memory. But what was my 
surprise when quitting the circle of studies which a young astrono- 
mer ought to pursue, I found in so many words the constant answer 
to which I allude in the enunciation of a mechanical theorem; and 
when I saw that our colleague had always spoken to me of the politi- 
cal organization of society precisely as he speaks in his work of a 
machine, in which sudden changes necessarily produce great waste 
of power, and, sooner or later, lead to the complete dislocation of the 
system. 

‘Ts it then true, gentlemen, that in our human weakness the loftiest 
minds have so little confidence in the soundness and wisdem of those 
determinations to which their heart prompts them, that they require 
to confirm and to strengthen them by more or less forced resem- 
blances? This doubt will not surprise you, if I add, that in all diffi- 
cult emergencies, one of the philosophers, whose labours have thrown 
the greatest lustre on this Academy, was led to regulate his conduct 
on the following very accommodating maxims: ‘ Water takes exactly 
the shape of the vessel which contains it—a sound mind ought, with 
the same fidelity, to model itself upon the circumstances of the mo- 
ment.’ I might also quote another of our colleagues, not less cele- 
brated, when a certain personage one day asked him in my presence, 
by what secret he had, without injury, passed through the terrible 
epochs of our civil disorders: ‘Every country in revolution,’ replied 
he, ‘is a carriage whose horses have taken the bit between their 
teeth ;—to try to stop the horses is to rush heedlessly to a catastrophe : 
He who leaps from a carriage runs the risk of being crushed beneath 
its wheels—the best way is to leave it to itself and shut your eyes, as 
I did.’ ”—Biographie, &e., pp. 28-50. 
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It was the fate of Carnot, as of other distinguished men, to 
be driven from the repose of study into the arena of political 
strife; but he was neither the quiet fluid, which took the form 
of its containing vessel, nor the contented passenger, that shut 
his eyes when his steeds were in gallop.—He strove to mould to 
a smooth and Tuscan outline the rude vessel which imprisoned 
him.—He grasped the safety rein of his headlong coursers, and if 
he did not stop them in their fiery onset, he slackened their speed, 
and saved them from destruction. Injicit freena vaganti. 

Although Carnot was one of the first officers of the French 
army who honestly and enthusiastically embraced the reforming 
principles of the National Assembly, yet his name does not 
occur in the annals of the Revolution till the beginning of 
1791. In that year, when he was in garrison at St. Omer, 
he married Mademoiselle Dupont, the daughter of a rich mer- 
chant, by whom he had several children, and along with his 
brother, who was also a Captain of Engineers, he was chosen to 
represent the department of the Pas de Calais in the Legislative 
Assembly. “ From this time Carnot devoted himself wholly to 
the discharge of those high and onerous duties which were im- 
posed upon him by the choice of his fellow-citizens, and the 
suffrage of his colleagues. The geometer was almost wholly 
merged in the statesman, and in the former character he made 
only an occasional appearance.” 

Vriting under the dominion of Louis Philippe, M. Arago 
might naturally have felt himself under some restraint in speak- 
ing of that period of the life of his friend when he was one of the 
judges of Louis XVI. The position was doubtless a delicate one ; 
and in yielding to the prejudices of his more timid friends, none 
who are acquainted with the moral courage of our author, will 
for amoment suppose that he either dreaded danger, or truckled 
to power. 


“JT will not speak,” says he, “ of the drama which terminated in 
the tragical death of the successor of a hundred kings, and the over- 
throw of the monarchy ; yet, myself a devoted partizan of the abolition 
of the punishment of death, I do not perceive the pretended difficulties 
of the position which should have prevented me from here abandoning 
myself publicly to the dictates of conscience. Nor can I better un- 
derstand why I should abstain from making this assembly cognizant 
of the deep aversion which I profess for every political arrest sanc- 
tioned by a political body. Need I say, in short, that a fraternal so- 
licitude for the memory of Carnot does not appear to demand the 
sacrifice which is imposed upon me. Can any one forget what con- 
temporaneous history has recorded of the documentary charges against 
the thousand courtiers whose interested, hypocritical, and anti- 
national intrigues, threw the monarch into a labyrinth without an exit, 
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caused him to be pronounced guilty by the unanimous voice of the 
national representatives, and with more effect than the ardent demo- 
cratical opinions of the Convention, rendered inevitable the catastrophe 
of the 21st of January? Had I descended from these high moral con- 
siderations to the minute appreciation of facts, or to their technical 
discussion, such as I would submit to a court of appeal or cassation, 
I should have found, with all right minds, with our own Daunou, for 
example, the illegality of the celebrated process, less in the nature of 
the sentence, less in the severity of the punishment inflicted, than in 
the composition of the tribunal itself, or than in the usurpation of 
power which had created it. But, gentlemen,—and I must not fail 
to make the remark,—when the Convention invested itself with the 
right of pronouncing death upon Louis X VI., when it afterwards re- 
gulated its jurisprudence, and when it assumed simultaneously the 
functions of accuser and judge, Carnot was absent from Paris. He 
was then fulfilling, with the armies, one of those important missions 
in which his ardent patriotism always found the secret of overcoming 
difficulties.” —Biographie, &e., pp. 32, 33. 

In recording the events of a still more stormy and difficult 
period of the life of Carnot, when he became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, M. Arago does not feel himself 
justified in being influenced by the same delicacy. The base 
and atrocious calumnies which his enemies have heaped upon 
some of the most honourable and patriotic acts of his life, have 
compelled our author to investigate their origin, and estimate 
their value during the lifetime of the colleagues and fellow- 
labourers of Carnot, from whom alone correct information could 
be obtained. 

In 1793, the Convention was the only organized power in the 
State which was capable of opposing a bulwark against the shoals 
of enemies which, from every part of Europe, threatened the 
nationality of France. The Committee of Public Safety, formed 
on the 6th April, was, after some partial changes, composed, on 
the 11th September 1793, of Robespierre, Saint-Just, Couthon, 
Collot d’ Herbois, Billaud- Varennes, Prieur de la Marne, Prieur de 
la Céte-d’Or, Carnot, Jean-Bon-St.-André, Barére, Herault de 
Séchelles, and Robert Lindet. The Committee thus constituted 
were entrusted with great powers. A majority of votes was re- 
quired to decide every question, and a certain number of signa- 
tures to give these decisions the force of law. In defence of the 
general proceedings of this active and zealous body, M. Arago 
might have argued that moral and intellectual force can no more 
than physical force be increased by machinery: what is gained 
in power is lost in time ; and on the events of time depended the 
very existence of France. The mental energies of twelve men 
were insufficient for the business which pressed upon them. 
Despatches from every part of their frontier invaded or threat- 
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ened with invasion,—from every city,—and even from every vil- 
lage, struggling against the prejudices of the privileged classes, 
could not receive that mature consideration which they deserved. 
The reconstruction of the Committee, in the face of enemies 
without and within, would have occasioned fresh dissensions, 
and deprived it of its magic power. The Committee therefore 
resolved upon the division of its labour. Carnot was charged 
with organizing the armies and superintending their operations ; 
Prieur of the Céte-d’Or with the armaments ; Robert Lindet 
with the army stores; and the other members were reserved for 
matters of politics, general police, and measures of safety. In 
every kind of question a single signature was serious, and in- 
volved responsibility, though the law required as a formality that 
the other signatures should be added. The imprudence of such a 
system is equalled only by its danger—a danger as great to the pos- 
sessor as to the victim of power. “ In permitting himself tocounter- 
sign without examination the decisions of his colleagues, Carnot,” 
as our author remarks, “made the greatest of all sacrifices to 
France : he placed his honour in the hands of several of his de- 
clared enemies; but, counting on the tardy justice of posterity, 
he illustrated that motto, almost superhuman, of one of the most 
powerful organizations which revolution ever raised from the 
popular will—that motto which every sincere patriot with an 
ardent temperament may well avow, ‘ Let my reputation perish 
rather than my country.” 

While M. Arago gives the highest praise to the Committee 
of Public Safety for the vigorous and energetic acts by which 
they saved their country at the risk of their honour and their 
life, he does not scruple to denounce the cruelties of which they 
were guilty. 


“‘ But soon, gentlemen,” says he, “ their firmness degenerated into 
frenzy ;—but soon they immolated the rich only for their riches ;—but 
soon terror reigned from one end of France to the other :—It carried 
grief and despair indiscriminately into the family of the simple soldier, 
as well as into that of the general; it seized its victims in the humble 
dwelling of the artizan, as well as in the gilded palace of the ancient 
duke and peer; it spared neither age nor sex; it blindly struck at all 
opinions ; and at last, adding dissimulation to cruelty, it parodied the 
very forms of justice! At such a spectacle, gentlemen, the heart 
becomes callous, hope withers, and the liveliest and most ardent sym- 
pathies give place to the profoundest grief. 

“‘ ] know that some have explained and even excused these bloody 
saturnalia, by invoking the popular will. If I can judge of the people 
of 93, whom I did not know, by the people whom I have seen at 
work in 1830, the explanation is false,—and I scruple not to say it. 
In & moment of effervescence and tumult the people are often driven 
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to culpable acts, but never are they associated with daily barbarities. 
We degrade them if we allege that terror alone may make them march 
to encounter bands of their enemies ; and we no less mistake their 
sentiments when we insinuate that they desired the death of one of 
the members of this Academy who honoured France by his genius, 
and the death of another of our colleagues, who honoured the human 
species by his virtues. No, gentlemen; in the noble country of 
France, the death of Lavoisier, the death of Malesherbes, could not 
have been commanded by any consideration of public safety. There 
is no apology for crimes like these: we must denounce them to-day, 
we must denounce them to-morrow, we must denounce them always. 
Devoted by sentiment, by conviction, by the irresistible power of 
logic, to the worship of liberty, we spurn the execrable thought—that 
the scaffold is the inevitable auxiliary of democracy.” *—Diographie, 
&e., pp. 37-39. 


Bitterly as we must denounce the cruelties of the Committee 
of Public Safety, and associate the name of Robespierre with its 
most sanguinary acts, we are bound, on the strength of the evi- 
dence adduced by M. Arago, to absolve Carnot from the charges 
which have been brought against him as a member of that hated 
body: at no period, and under no circumstances, in his long 
political career, was he, in the bad sense of the term, a party 
man, who strove to carry out his principles and his plans by 
those tortuous ways which honour ne justice forbid. As 
chairman of the Commission of the 9th June 1792, charged with 
proposing compensation to the families of Théobold, Dillon, and 
Berthois, who had been massacred before Lille, by their own 
troops, Carnot did not, as others would have done, make a com- 
promise with his duty, and try to soothe the susceptibility of the 
army. He denounced the brutal act in these burning words :— 
“ T will not repeat,” he exclaimed, “ the circumstances of this 
atrocity. Posterity, in reading our history, will believe that they 
see in it the crime of a horde of cannibals rather than that of a 
free people.” 

In 1792, when the National Guard had volunteered to form 
an army of reserve at Soissons, a report was circulated through 
Paris that their stores of flour had been poisoned, and that 200 
soldiers had perished. The Parisian populace became exasper- 
ated: the Court had disapproved of the armament; and the 
base act of poisoning its food was ascribed to the king, and even 
to the queen, and their adherents. Carnot was sent to the camp 
as commissary to make the necessary investigations. Under his 
ee inquest the slander and its danger at once iti 





* The recent revolutions in 1843 have afforded a satisfactory proof of the truth 
of this opinion. 
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No soldiers had perished, because no flour had been poisoned. 
The ball of some youths at play had detached pieces of glass 
from the windows of an old church, and some of them had fallen, 
not in powder but in pieces, into a single sack of corn! 

From the bureaux of the Committee of Public Safety our 
author might have collected many striking proofs of the kindness 
and indulgence of Carnot towards those who held political opi- 
nions different from his own, but he has wisely rested his defence 
upon more general considerations. ‘The Convention,” says he, 
“ was the arena where the heads of those factions which divided 
the country went to contend ; but it was in the clubs where their 
adherents were formed, and also that energetic force, the action of 
which often annulled the effects of the most eloquent harangues. 
If the Convention saw the bursting of the thunderbolt, it was 
out of its bounds that the storm began to gather till it grew and 
attained an irresistible power. There was not then a single in- 
fluential politician who was not obliged to appear every day 
at the Jucobins or at the Cordeliers, and take a part in every 
debate. But, gentlemen, Carnot did not belong to any of these 
associations ; never was a word of his heard in the clubs :—At this 
time of trouble, Carnot was exclusively a Man of the Nation.” 

It is no slight proof of the correctness of these views, that 
Robespierre and his more violent associates viewed with jealousy, 
and even indignation, the moderate conduct of their military 
colleague. “ ‘To be led away,” cried Robespierre, in one of his 
harangues, “ by every military operation, is an act of selfish- 
ness ;—to repose obstinately, or take no part in the affairs of 
police in the interior, is to enter into terms of accommodation 
with the enemies of the country.” “I am distressed,” said he 
to Cambon on another occasion, “ that I do not understand 
that construction of lines and of colours which I see upon 
their charts. Ah! had I but studied the art of war in my 
youth, I should not have been obliged, whenever we discuss 
the subject of our armies, to tolerate the supremacy of the 
odious Carnot.” This animosity had its origin in Carnot’s 
disapproval of the Coup d’Etat, which led to the fall of the 
Girondists; and such was the feeling entertained against him 
for his moderation, that Saint-Just demanded that he should 
be put upon his trial for having refused, when with the army of 
the north, to sign an order for the arrest of General O’ Moran: but 
he escaped from the vengeance which would have thus fallen upon 
him, because it was impossible in the estimation of his enemies, 
as well as his friends, to replace him in his military position by 
a member of the Convention. 

We have already referred to the greatness of the sacrifices 
which Carnot was obliged to make in sanctioning by his name 
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the acts of his associates; and we cannot better illustrate the prin- 
ciple upon which such a sacrifice was made, than to mention the 
fact, that he was thus led to sign, in ignorance, the arrest of his 
own secretary, and of the very restaurateur whom he employed ! 
But though the signature of Carnot may have often given its 

* sanction to an act of cruelty, yet we know that that act would have 
been performed without it; and in estimating the amount of 
crime to which he may have been indirectly a party, we learn 
with the deepest satisfaction from the works of the Royalists 
themselves, and from the published writings of the Republicans, 
that “in the Committee of Public Safety Carnot had saved more 
lives than his colleagues had sacrificed.” From the meetings of 
the Committee he was never absent, excepting when his military 
duties absorbed all his attention, and whenever he was present 
innocence could always reckon upon him as its bold and affec- 
tionate advocate. “Chance,” says M. Arago, “led mea few days 
ago to discover, that the part of a kind defender was not the only 
one which he had performed. There is among you, gentlemen, 
a venerable academician, equally versed in mathematical theories 
and in their application : mo has gloriously associated his name 
with useful works and vast undertakings, which the future may 
yet realize. He has run through a long career without making, 
and certainly without deserving, an enemy; yet his life was one 
day menaced, and the miscreants wished to effect his fall when he 
was rearing one of those scientific monuments which have thrown 
the brightest lustre on the revolutionary era. An anonymous 
letter intimated to our colleague the danger to which he was 
exposed. The storm was dispersed, but it might again from 
time to time recur: The friendly hand pointed out a plan of 
conduct, suggested prudential cautions, and indicated the neces- 
sity of finding a place of retreat. It promised not to leave its 
work unfinished, and to resume the pen if danger reappeared. 
The anonymous writer, gentlemen, was Carnot—the geometer 
whom he thus preserved to science and our affections, was M. de 
Prony !” 

At this time, as M. Arago informs us, M. de Prony and 
Carnot had never even seen one another. At a later period, in 
1814, we had the privilege of seeing them together on the floor 
of the Institute—the one rejoicing in the peaceful pursuit of his 
studies, and in the friendship of the illustrious Watt, by whom 
we had just been introduced to him; and the other mourning 
over the subjugation of France, dejected, though lofty in his 
mien,—as if he already saw that duty to his country might yet 
summon him into the field, or drive him into exile. 

In order rightly to understand the position of Carnot when, 
in August 1793, he became a member of the Committee of Public 
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Safety, we must look more narrowly into the state of France. 
“ The wreck of the army under Dumouriez had been driven 
from one position to another :—Valenciennes and Condé had 
opened their gates to the enemy; Mayence had capitulated 
under the pressure of famine; two Spanish armies had invaded 
France ; forty thousand Vendeans under Cathelineau had taken * 
Bressuire, Thouars, Saumur, and Angers—threatened Tours 
and Le Mans, and attacked Nantes by the right bank of the 
Loire, while Charette operated upon the left. ‘Toulon had re- 
ceived into its harbour an English squadron, and our principal 
towns, Marseilles, Caen, and Lyons, had separated themselves 
violently from the Central Government.” Under such circum- 
stances all Europe looked for the overthrow of the Convention, 
and the submission of France. But they had formed an errone- 
ous estimate both of the patriotism and the resources of the 
nation. Carnot was charged with the organization and direc- 
tion of its armies, and he nobly fulfilled the mission which was 
intrusted to him. With almost sovereign power, he introduced 
order and system into the army. He united all the various 
elements of the service, reading every despatch, and availing 
himself of the suggestions and talents of the humblest of his 
officers. It was at this time that the young Hoche, a serjeant 
of infantry, composed his Memoir on the means of penetrating 
into Belgium, a work which drew from Carnot the prophetic 
exclamation, “ Behold a serjeant of infantry who will a his 
way!” The general’s eye followed him in every battle, and in 
the course of a few months Hoche became captain, colonel, 
general of brigade, general of division, and general-in-chief ! 

In another branch of his military administration, Carnot, as 
our author shews, was no less great and successful. Copper was 
required for his cannon, and saltpetre for his gunpowder, and 
leather for the shoes and accoutrements of the soldier, and mus- 
kets for the destruction of his enemies. The bells of the church 
and of the convent, which had peacefully summoned the wor- 
shipper to prayer, became the cartilage of those brazen throats 
that were to utter the thunders of desolation and death. The 
soil of France, never before appealed to for the elements of 
destruction, surrendered to the analyst the last atom of its 
nitre; and while new discoveries in chemistry gave rapidity to the 
process of the tanner, new inventions and new methods added 
fresh skill and unexampled rapidity to the hand and labours of 
the armourer. The balloon, hitherto used to gratify the multi- 
tude, became, in 1799, an instrument of war. From the region 
of clouds General Morlot studied the manceuvres of the enemy 
at the battle of Fleurus, and was thus enabled to obtain for his 
country a brilliant triumph. The telegraph, too, which had 
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been profitless for centuries, was perfected for the service of the 
Committee of Public Safety,—transmitted their orders in a few 
minutes, and enabled them to follow the movements of their 
armies, as if they had deliberated in the midst of them. Thus did 
science and patriotism combine their irresistible powers to smite an 
enemy and to savean empire. The annals of nations, struggling 
for their existence, present us with but few examples in which 
science has been summoned to their defence, and acquitted 
itself of the task. When the scientific arts were in their infancy, 
they had but little to offer for the service of the State, and even 
that little the State did not deserve. But in the present age, when 
the firmament of civilisation shines with its constellations of genius, 
and when new elements of matter and new combinations of mind 
have given an almost superhuman character to the works of man, 
we may look forward to the time when a small but intellectual 
State may defy the most powerful empire, and when a handful 
of instructed warriors may drive from their shores the hordes of 
barbarism and ignorance that may assail them. Writing under 
the second dynasty of the Bourbons, M. Arago has said that the 
art of thus exciting genius and forcing it from its accustomed 
repose, has been lost. True as this remark is, it is not applicable 
to England. The art of exciting genius has never penetrated the 
chain of shops and customhouses which girdle our commercial 
island, and there has never been a statesman who was willing to 
import it. Times, however, of national danger are not impossible. 
Continental hosts may surround us with their navies of steam, 
and stop the corn and the wine on which we live, and the flax 
and the cotton with which we work, while an internal foe, the 
enemy of religious truth and religious liberty, is ready to re- 
bel and to betray. Science may then be required when it is 
scarcely in existence, or may be summoned when it refuses to 
appear. Like the invisible domestic which quits the house when 
its services are undervalued, science may have found a home in a 
foreign land when she was no longer wanted in her own. 

While Carnot was thus occupied in relieving the more im- 
mediate necessities of the State, he did not forget his obligation 
to the men of science who had so nobly assisted him. Among 
the great establishments which he contributed to found, were 
the First Normal School, the Polytechnic School, the Museum of 
Natural History, the Conservatory of Arts and Professions; and 
among those which he encouraged by his vote, were the men- 
suration of the earth, the establishment of a new system of 
weights and measures, and what M. Arago calls the great and 
incomparable registers of the national property. 

But though a colossal mass of physical power—of men and of 
the munitions of war, was thus placed by the Convention in the 
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hands of Carnot, yet it was left to him to organize, to discipline, 
and to instruct the Requisition.* 


“ Carnot,” says M. Arago, “ organized fourteen armies. He required 
to create qualified officers, and he was of the opinion of a certain 
Athenian general, that an army of deer commanded by a lion was better than 
an army of lions commanded by a deer. He selected them from the 
inexhaustible mine of non-commissioned officers; and, as I have already 
said, his penetrating eye searched the obscurest ranks for talents and 
courage combined, and promoted it rapidly to the highest grade. 
Like the Atlas of fable, he bore for several years the weight of all 
the military events in Europe. He wrote with his own hand to the 
generals ;—he gave them detailed orders, in which every contingency 
was minutely foreseen ;—his plans, such as those which he addressed 
to Pichegru on the 21st Ventose, of the year II, seemed the result 
of real divination. The facts justified to such a degree the predic- 
tions of our colleague, that in order to write the history of the memor- 
able campaign of 1796, we have only to change the proper names of 
a few villages in the instructions which he addressed to the general- 
in-chief. The places where they were to give battle,—those where 
they were to limit themselves to simple demonstrations and skir- 
mishes,—the strength of each garrison, and of each post,—everything 
was pointed out, and everything regulated with admirable precision. 
It was by the orders of Carnot that Hoche one day concealed his 
movements from the Prussian army, crossed the Vosges, and joining 
the army of the Rhine, struck a decisive blow upon Wurmser, which 
led to the deliverance of Alsace. In 1793, when the enemy expected, 
in conformity with the classic precepts of strategy, to see our troops 
march from the Moselle to the Rhine, while they collected on the 
latter river a formidable force to resist them, Carnot, heedless of old 
theories, detached suddenly 40,000 men of the army of the Moselle, 
and sent them by forced marches to the Meuse. Such was the cele- 
brated manceuvre which decided the success of the campaign of 1793, 
during which the Austrian and Dutch generals had the double morti- 
fication of being constantly beaten, and of being beaten contrary to 
rule. Yes, gentlemen, the National Tribune was no more than just 
when it re-echoed these glorious words, now become historical,— 
Carnot has organized victory.”+—Biographie, §c., pp. 49, 50. 


One of the most interesting displays of Carnot as a soldier, 
was made on the field of battle at Wattignies. The Prince of 
Cobourg, at the head of 60,000 men, occupied all the outlets of 
the forest of Mormale, and blockaded Maubeuge, the retention 
of which was the only obstacle to the advance of the Austrians 


* By the Requisition all unmarried persons, from 18 to 25, were ordered to 
join the armies. : 

+ “ Décréterez vous,” said Bourdon de L’Oise, “ d’accusation Vhomme qui a orga- 
nisé la victoire.” 
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to Paris. Though with inferior numbers, Carnot recommended 
an attack on the apparently impregnable position of the enemy. 
General Jourdan hesitated before so terrible a responsibility. 
Carnot hastens to the army, and attacks the enemy; but their 
numbers are so great, and their entrenchments so strong, and 
their artillery so formidable, that the day closes without any de- 
cided advantage to either of the armies. The left wing, which 
had lost ground and some cannon, in place of being reinforced, 
was almost wholly carried to the right, and in the morning Co- 
bourg found himself in the front of, as it were, another army. 
The Battle again raged, and the Austrians enclosed in their re- 
doubts, and protected by woods, coppices, and hedges, valiantly 
resisted the attack, and repulsed one of the French columns of 
attack which began to run away. Carnot, in agony at the dis- 
order, rallied the soldiers, formed them anew on the plain,— 
cashiered, in the sight of the whole army, the general who had 
allowed himself to be beaten by disobeying his orders, and seizing 
the musket of a grenadier, he marched at the head of the columns 
in the costume of a Representative of the People. The Austrian 
cavalry were repulsed by the bayonet. Carnot forced his way into 
the village over heaps of the slain, and from that moment the 
blockade of Maubeuge was raised.* This was but the second time 
that Carnot had heard in battle the sound either of musketry or 
cannon: he had on a former occasion, with the musket in his 
hand, carried by assault the town of Furnes, when it was occu- 
pied by the English. The campaign of seventeen months, con- 
ducted by Car not, and during which the troops of the Republic 
never laid down their arms, was one of the most successful and 
glorious that France can boast. According to the report of 
Carnot, they gained 27 victories, eight of which were in order 
of battle, 120 combats of inferior importance, 80,000 enemies 
killed, 91,000 prisoners, 116 fortified places or important cities 
taken, of which 36 were after being besieged or blockaded, 230 
forts or redoubts carried, 3800 cannons and mortars, 70,000 
muskets, 1400 milliers of powder, and 90 standards. 

Soon after the Parisian sections had risen against the Conven- 
tion, Carnot quitted the Committee of Public Safety, and from 
that moment victory almost everywhere abandoned the Republi- 
can standard. Reverses followed in rapid succession, the springs 
of action were unbent, and distrust and despair seized every 
mind. From such a result, as M. Arago remarks, better than 








* According toa German historian, the Prince of Cobourg, when he saw the 
French columns giving way, exclaimed to his troops, “ The Republicans are excel- 
lent soldiers ; but if they dislodge me from this position, I will consent to be a 
Republican myself.” 
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from an interrupted series of victories, we may learn how great an 
influence the genius of a single man exercises over the destiny of 
nations. Nor was the nation insensible to the obligations which 
it owed to Carnot. He was called to the legislature, which re- 
placed the National Convention, by fourteen departments; and 
soon after his admission into the Council of Ancients, Carnot, on 
the refusal of the Abbé Sieyes, became one of the five members 
of the Executive Directory. 

Carnot was now a second time called to the direction of the 
armies, when the Republic was again on the brink of a preci- 
pice. The public treasury wasempty. The Directory, believed 
to be insolvent, could scarcely procure clerks and servants. 
Couriers were delayed for want of money to pay their expenses, 
and generals themselves did not receive more than eight francs 
a month in coin, as a supplement to their pay in assignats. 

‘armers declined to supply the markets with provisions, and ma- 
nufacturers refused to sell their goods, because they would have 
been compelled to take payment in paper money, of no value. 
Throughout France, too, famine prevailed with its usual attend- 
ants of discontent and riot. The army was without clothes 
and shoes—without the means of transport—without the muni- 
tions of war. Pichegru carried on a plot with the Prince of 
Condé, compromised the army of Jourdan, evacuated Manheim, 
raised the siege of Mayence, and delivered the frontier of the 
Rhine to the Austrians. Civil war was lighted up in La Vendée, 
the English threatened the coasts, and on the frontier of the 
Alps, Schérer and Kellermann carried on a disadvantageous war 
of defence against the Austrian and Italian troops. 

Under such circumstances Carnot again accepted the high 
trust which he had in times equally trying so nobly discharged. 
Conscious of the difficulties which surrounded him, he warned 
his colleagues that the destinies of the State hung on the personal 
character of five men, and that the nation might suffer from dif- 
ferences in their views; and satisfied with having recorded his 
apprehensions, he submitted without a murmur, when the Direc- 
tory had been legally established. Adopting from Carnot a 
new system of operations for pacifying La Vendée, Hoche tri- 
umphed over Charette, and in eight months brought to a close 
the civil war, which had so long desolated the country. On the 
Rhine Jourdan and Moreau carried their victorious arms into 
the very heart of Germany; and Bonaparte, who at the age of 
twenty-five got the command of the army of Italy, with the co- 
operation of Masséna, Augereau, Lannes, and Murat, annihi- 
lated in a few months three Austrian armies. The plan of this 
campaign, glorious to France, was given by Carnot; and M. 
Arago has cited a letter from Bonaparte, desiring to learn his 
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intentions for the guidance of the army of Italy, and he has given 
us the following characteristic letter from Carnot to Bonaparte, 
dated the 21st May 1796. “ Attack Beaulieu before his rein- 
forcements can join him; do not on any account neglect to pre- 
vent this junction ; you must not weaken yourself before him, and 
especially you must not, by a disastrous separation of your troops, 
give him the means of fighting you in detail, and recovering the 
territory he has lost. . . . . After the defeat of Beaulieu, 
you may make an expedition to Leghorn. The intention of the 
Directory is, that the army should not pass the Tyrol till after 
the expedition to the south of Italy.” 

In concluding this notice of the correspondence between Carnot 
and Bonaparte during this celebrated campaign, M. Arago justly 
reminds his colleagues of the noble instructions which were 
given to the French general, to honour and protect the dis- 
tinguished artists and savants whom the fortunes of war might 
subject to his power. On the 13th June 1796, Carnot wrote 
the following letter to Bonaparte,—a letter which will never be 
forgotten in the annals of civilisation or of war :—“ General, in 
recommending to you in our letter of the 26th Floréal, to re- 
ceive and to visit the famous artists of the countries in which 
you find yourself, we have particularly pointed out to you the 
celebrated astronomer, Oriani of Milan, as deserving to be pro- 
tected and honoured by the Republican troops. The Directory 
will learn with satisfaction that you have fulfilled its intentions 
with respect to this distinguished savant; and it invites you, in 
consequence, to give an account of what you have done to shew 
to the citizen Oriani those marks of interest and esteem which 
the French have always had for him, and to prove to him that 
they know how to unite to the love of glory and of liberty, that 
of genius and the arts.” 

Although Carnot had, at the call of his country, quitted the 
peaceful pursuits of science, and taken his place in the battle- 
field, and in the wild arena of political strife, yet he never forgot 
the science which he so much ool Amid the dangers of war, 
and the distractions of the Tribune, his mind was often turned 
to the subject of the higher analysis, and he published in 1799, 
his celebrated work entitled, “ /teflections on the Metaphysics of 
the Infinitesimal Calculus.” Had these noble “ Reflections” 
been the transition studies, during which Carnot was marking 
his return from the stormy discussions of the Directory to 
his peaceful duties in the Institute, or the engrossing pursu.ts 
by which he was weaning himself from the excitements of a 
political life, science would not have had to mourn over the 
misfortunes of one of her most distinguished sons, nor humanity 
to deplore the baseness of enemies, and the ingratitude of 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. oO 
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friends. Carnot did not quit the Directory when its exist- 
ence was threatened by a powerful combination of its enemies. 
The foreign affairs of the nation presented the most favour- 
able aspect. Bonaparte had signed at Leoben the preliminaries 
of a treaty of peace. He had pointedly refused to insert in 
the protocols, the name of the Emperor of Germany before 
that of the French Republic; and when foreign generals 
talked to him of its recognition, he replied in these memorable 
words :— The French Republic does not wish to be recog- 
nised: it is in Europe what the Sun is in the horizon; and so 
much the worse for those who do not wish to see it, and to pro- 
fit by it.” Under these circumstances, Carnot believed in the 

ossibility of conciliating the parties which divided the State, and 
fre refused to escape from danger by overstepping the limits of 
the constitution. This illusion, however, was speedily dispelled 
by the events of the 4th September 1797. Violent addresses had 
been sent by the army of Italy against the party of the Clichians 
to which he belonged, and Augereau, the lieutenant of Bona- 
parte, had been commissioned to assist in the revolution. Igno- 
rant of what had passed in Italy, Carnot had so little foreseen 
what was to happen, that he was surprised in his bed by the 
officers of Barras, and had scarcely time to save himself by 
escaping through the garden door of the Luxembourg. A 
family of artisans from Burgundy, received and placed him in 
concealment. “ He then took refuge in the house of M. Oudot, 
a great partisan of the Coup d’Etat of the 4th September, and 
where, of course, nobody thought of seeking for the proscribed 
Director.” He was condemned to banishment on that very 
day, along with his colleague Barthelemy, and all the chiefs of 
the Clichian party ; and, before he quitted Paris, his name was 
erased from the list of the members of the National Institute, 
to the creation of which he had so effectually contributed. 

The ordonnances which were issued on the 5th and 6th of 
September 1797, declared vacant all the offices which were held 
by the citizens who had been proscribed on the 4th. Letourneux, 
the Minister of the Interior, enjoined the Institute to fill up the 
place of Carnot, and Bonaparte was unanimously elected by a hun- 
dred and four members, in whom the right was vested. “I have 
often,” says M. Arago, “ felt a just sentiment of pride, on seeing 
the admirable aeniemidtions of the army of the east signed, 
MEMBER OF THE InsTITUTE, General-in-Chief; but a sadness 
of heart followed this first emotion, when the thought returned 
that the Member of the Institute was adorned with a title which 
had been torn from his first protector and friend !” 

Concealed in the house of a political enemy, M. Oudot, whose 
name ought to be cherished by every friend of humanity, Carnot 
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had the good fortune to find another noble-minded citizen, who 
took him from his hiding-place, and conducted him in a post- 
chaise to Geneva. Here he lodged with a bleacher of the name 
of Jacob; but, though prudence required that he should re- 
main in concealment, his desire to have correct intelligence 
respecting the country which he loved, induced him to quit the 
house, when he was immediately recognised by the spies of the 
Directory. The accredited agent of France lost no time in 
demanding from the Genevese Government the person of Car- 
not; but the magistrate to whom the application was first made 
was fortunately a man of honour and conscience, and felt all the 
degradation which such an act would bring upon his country. 
The name of the magistrate was Didier, a name honourably 
known in the republic of letters. M. Didier Jost no time in 
writing to Carnot. He warned him of his danger,—implored 
him immediately to leave his lodgings, and indicated to him the 
part of the Lake of Geneva where he would find a boatman to 
carry him to Nyon. 

“It was now very late. The officers of the Directory were watching 
for their prey. Our colleague went straight to his host, and without 
any preamble asked his pardon for having introduced himself into 
his house under an assumed name. ‘I am,’ added he, ‘ a proscribed 
individual,—I am Carnot. They are about to arrest me: my fate is 
in your hands: will you save me?’ ‘ Without doubt,’ replied the honest 
bleacher. He immediately dressed Carnot in a blouse, with a cotton 
bonnet and a basket, and he placed upon his head a large packet of 
dirty linen, which hung down even to the shoulders of the pretended 
Jacob, and covered his figure. It was by means of such a disguise 
that the man from whom a few lines would have been sufficient to 
move or stop in their march the armies commanded by the Massenas, 
the Hoches, the Moreaus, and the Bonapartes,-—to excite hope or 
fear at Naples, Rome, or Vienna,—it was as a servant in a washing 
establishment that Carnot reached safe and sound the small boat 
which was to enable him to escape from transportation. In this boat 
a new and strange emotion awaited Carnot. In the boatman he re- 
cognised the same Pichegru whose culpable intrigues had rendered 
the event of the 4th September almost inevitable. During the pass- 
age across the lake, not a single word was exchanged between the 
two exiles. The time, the place, and the circumstances were not 
suitable for political debates or mutual recriminations. Carnot had 
soon reason to felicitate himself on his reserve. While reading the 
French journals at Nyon, he found that he had been deceived by an 
accidental resemblance, and that the companion of his voyage, so far 
from being a general, had never made any other manceuvre than that 
of his frail bark; and that Pichegru, arrested by Augereau, awaited 
his transportation in one of the prisons in Paris. Carnot was still at 
Nyon when Bonaparte, returning from Italy, passed through this 
town on his way to Rastadt. Like all the other inhabitants he illu- 
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minated his windows in order to do homage to the General.”—Bio- 
graphie, &e., pp. 75, 76. 

For the space of two years Carnot resided at Augsburg under 
an assumed name, exclusively occupied with the cultivation of 
science and literature, but he was again destined to be recalled 
to power when his country was in danger. When Bonaparte, 
on the 9th November (18th Brumaire,) upon his return from 
Egypt, overturned the constitution of 1795, which had never 
taken root in the affections of the people, one of his first acts 
was to recall the illustrious exile, replace him in the Institute, 
and appoint him Minister of War. On the refusal of the British 
Minister to negociate a peace—an act which Europe and huma- 
nity have had so much reason to deplore, Bonaparte rallied 
under Carnot the heroism of the nation, and by the glorious 
victories of Marengo and Hohenlinden secured the independence 
of France. Although it was in the power of Bonaparte to have 
established order and liberty upon an impregnable basis, yet the 
ambitious soldier had very different objects in view. These ob- 
jects were soon discovered by Carnot and the friends of the 
Republic, and very sharp disputes arose almost daily between 
the First Consul and the Minister of War. Carnot mourned 
over the changes in the constitution which he saw in preparation, 
and resolved not to be a party tothem. He resigned office on 
the 16th Vendemiaire 1801, in the following words, “ Citizen 
Consuls, I send you again my demission; have the goodness 
not to delay accepting it.” 

In 1802 Carnot was again called into public life as a member 
of the Tribunate. In this new position he embraced every oppor- 
tunity of opposing the downward tendency to absolute power. 
He used all his influence against the establishment of a Con- 
sulate for life. He opposed the creation of the Legion of Honour 
as an Institution not for rewarding merit, but for creating political 
subserviency ; and when it was proposed to raise Bonaparte to 
the Imperial Throne, he resisted every attempt to seduce him ; 
and “though surrounded,” as M. Arago observes, “ with old 
Jacobins, and even with those who persecuted him as a Royalist 
on the 18th Fructidor, he stood almost alone in the midst of the 
general defection, as if it were to shew to the world that a poli- 
tical conscience is not an empty name, but a reality.”* 

The Tribunate did not long survive the overthrow of the Re- 
public, and Carnot, again freed from the trammels of office, 
returned to his country house near Estampes, and resumed his 





* His speech at the Tribunate on this subject was delivered on the Ist of May 
1804. It went through several editions, and was hawked through the streets of 
Paris for four days. 
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mathematical studies. He svon after this published his able 
work, “ The (reometry of Position,”’* in which he has described, 
for the first time, many new properties of space, evincing the 
power and the fertility of the original methods which he has pre- 
sented to science. 

In the year 1809, Bonaparte was greatly annoyed at the slight 
resistance which several fortified towns had opposed to the be- 
siegers, and about the end of that year he requested Carnot to 
draw up a system of special Instructions for the guidance of the 
Governors of such places. Carnot entered with zeal on the dis- 
charge of this duty, and in the course of FOUR months he pro- 
duced his celebrated work, entitled, Traité de la Défense des 
Places Fortes, in which he gives an account of an entirely new 
method of defending fortified places. Vauban had estimated the 
duration of the siege of a place well fortified and garrisoned at 
forty-eight days. Carnot considers this as the extreme duration, 
and is of opinion that it seldom exceeds twenty-two or twenty- 
three days, fourteen being generally spent in constructing the 
approaches, and eight or nine days in the assault. The prin- 
ciple of the new method of defence which he proposes, is to sub- 
stitute vertical fires for direct or horizontal fires. He forms the 
enceinte of the place of a simple wall not very thick, with an 
escarpe and counterscarpe ; and behind the wall he places mortars 
of different calibres directed at an angle of 45° behind the para- 
pet, and covered by blindages. They are charged to carry the 
shot to such a height as to kill the person upon whom they fall. 
These fires are supposed to commence when the enemy opens 
his third parallel, and to continue for ten days; assuming that 
the field occupied by the besieging army is 60,000 square 
yards, that the garrison is 4000, and that 3000 are spread over 
this area, forming the avenues of the place, one man occupying 
twenty square yards. Buta man’s body in a horizontal projection 
covers about a square foot, consequently the space covered by 
the troops and workmen of the besiegers is the 180th part of the 
whole area, and out of 180 shots falling on that space one will 
strike the enemy. M. Carnot is of opinion that one ball in fifty 
would take effect, owing to the shot not falling vertically, but at 
such an angle that the inelined projection of a man’s body is 
nearly double its horizontal projection ; but to remove every ob- 


jection, he supposes only one ball in 180 to take effect. He now 


supposes that six 12-inch mortars mounted on the attacked front, 
the shells of which weigh 150 pounds, will each discharge 600 
balls, 1-4th of a pound weight, at a single shot, or 3600 from the six. 








* Géométrie de Position, a usage de ceux qui se destinent a mesurer des terrains, 
4to. Paris, 1808. 
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But one ball out of 180 will take effect; therefore at each dis- 
charge of the six mortars twenty of the besiegers will be killed 
or disabled. Giving a quarter of an hour to each round, he 
finds that 100 rounds may be fired in twenty-four hours, and 
hence 2000 men will be destroyed or disabled. During the 
ten days, therefore, that the attack continues, the besieging 
army will sustain a loss of 20,000 men: But if the garrison con- 
sists of 4000 men, the whole of the besieging army will probably 
not exceed 20,000, that is, the besieging army will be completely 
destroyed before effecting a breach. From these views and 
calculations Carnot concludes that no fortified place thus 
defended can be taken by any known method of attack. 
Economy both in men and money he considers as a powerful 
recommendation of it; a few companies of artillerymer being 
alone required, while the great body of the garrison are 
oe in watching the proper time for making a sortie, 
anc — the besiegers to keep a strong guard upon their 
works. 

During Carnot’s retirement from active military duties, be- 
tween 1807 and 1814, he devoted himself to the discharge of 
the important functions of a Member of the Institute, a title which 
was restored to him at the death of M. Le Roy. Almost all the 
Memoirs on Mechanics, submitted to the judgment of the First 
Class of the Institute, were sent to him for examination ; and M. 
Arago informs us that his singular sagacity enabled him to 
point out the new and important parts of them with remarkable 
clearness and precision; and from his habit of doubting and dis- 
trusting theoretical results, to give most important advice and 
assistance to the authors themselves. 

From these peaceful pursuits, for which he was so well quali- 
fied, and which he had every reason to hope would occupy the 
evening of his life, Carnot was again called into the arena of 
political and military strife. He could not now afford to subscribe 
to the public journals. Every day at the same hour he went to the 
library of the Institute, and read with the deepest interest the 
exciting news of the advance of the allied troops. On the 24th 
January he appeared more than usually engrossed with them. 
He asked for paper, and wrote the following remarkable letter 
addressed to Napoleon. 


‘“‘ SrrE,— While success crowned your enterprises, I abstained from 
offering to your Majesty services which might not be agreeable to you. 
Now that a reverse of fortune puts your firmness to a severe test, I do 
not scruple to offer you the feeble means which I still possess. It is 
little, doubtless, that a sexagenarian arm can offer; but I conceived 
that the example of a soldier whose patriotic sentiments are known, 
might rally round your Eagles many of those who are hesitating what 
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side to take, and who might allow themselves to be persuaded that 
they would sevre their country by abandoning them. It is still time 
for you, Sire, to conquer a glorious peace, and to obtain the love of 
a great people.” 


Napoleon did not hesitate to accept so noble an offer, and he 
immediately appointed Carnot Governor of Antwerp, a place to 
which he attached great importance, and which was at this time 
surrounded with his enemies. Without having seen the Em- 
peror, Carnot set out from Paris about the end of January, and 
reached Antwerp on the morning of the 2d February, only 
through the bivouacs of the enemy. The bombardment of the 
French Squadron by the English began next morning. It lasted 
during the 3d and 4th, and part of the 6th of February, when, 
after throwing 1500 bombs, 800 ordinary shot, and many red- 
hot shot and fuses, the English retreated. 

When some additional troops were required for the campaign 
in Belgium, Napoleon thought of drawing them from the garri- 
son of Antwerp. Carnot immediately wrote the following de- 
spatch to the General-in-Chief, Maison, dated the 27th March :-— 


“In obeying the orders of the Emperor, I am obliged to declare to 
you, General, that these orders are equivalent to surrendering Ant- 
werp. The enceinte of this place is immense; and it would require 
at least 15,000 good troops to defend it. Then how could his Majesty 
believe that with 3000 sailors, most of whom never saw fire, I could 
hold the place of Antwerp, and the eight forts which depend upon 
BT. oe 

“ Nothing, then, remains for me to do but to disgrace myself or to 
die. I beg you will believe that we have all decided upon the last 
alternative. .... 

“‘T believe, General, that if you could take it upon you to leave me 
at least a troop of the line and of artillery, (there was at Antwerp a 
detachment of the Imperial Guard,) you would do a great service to 
his Majesty; but the whole will be ready to set out to-morrow, if I 
do not receive from you counter-orders, which I look for with the 
greatest impatience and the greatest anxiety.” 


He at the same time wrote as follows to the Duke de Feltre, 
who was then Minister of War. 


“ When I offered my services to his Majesty, I was ready to sacri- 
fice my life, but not my honour. You know that I am not in the 
habit of concealing the truth, because I do not seek for favours. The 
truth is, that the state to which your orders reduce me is an hundred 
times worse than death, because it is only through the cowardice of 
the enemy that I have any chance of maintaining the post which is 
confided to me.” 


When Bernadotte wished to turn Carnot from the line of con- 
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duct which he had marked out for himself, he received the fol- 
lowing answer :—“ Prince, It is in the name of the French 
Government that I command in the place of Antwerp. It alone 
has the right to fix the term of my functions. The moment 
that the Government is definitively and incontestably established 
on a new basis, I will instantly execute its orders. This resolu- 
tion cannot fail to meet with the approbation of a French born 
Prince, of one who knows so well what the laws of honour pre- 
scribe.” 


After the entrance of the allies into Paris, and the constitu- 
tion of a Provisional Government, M. Dupont, the Minister of 
War, sent one of his Aides-de-Camp to Antwerp. The follow- 
ing is the answer which Carnot returned on this occasion, dated 


15th April 1814 :— 


“IT must say, M. le Comte, that the mission of an Aide-de-Camp 
with a white cockade is a calamity. Some are desirous of declaring 
themselves immediately, while others have sworn to defend Bona- 
parte. A sanguinary struggle in the very fort of Antwerp would 
have been the immediate consequence, if I had not resolved, with the 
advice of my council, to delay my adhesion and that of the whole 
armed force. You desire, then, a civil war. You insist that the enemy 
should be master of all our strongholds ; and because the city of Paris 
has been forced to receive the law of a conqueror, is it necessary that 
all France should receive it? It is obvious that the Provisional 
Government can transmit only the orders of the Emperor of Russia. 
Who will absolve us if we obey such orders? What! will you not 
permit us to save our honour? You become yourself the promoter of 
desertion, the provoker of the most monstrous anarchy. The lessons 
of 1792 and 1793 are lost upon the new rulers of the State. They 
try to surprise us into adhesion, by affirming that Napoleon is about 
to abdicate—and to-day they tell us the very reverse. After having 
given us a tyrant in place of anarchy, they give us anarchy in place 
of a tyrant. When shall we see the end of these cruel oscillations? 
Paris enjoys but a temporary calm—a perfidious calm, which fore- 
bodes the most dreadful tempest. O what days of affliction and grief! 
happy are they who have not seen them.”—Biographie, &c., pp. 99, 
100. 


After Carnot had received orders from the Bourbon Govern- 
ment, and was about to set out for Paris, the authorities and 
inhabitants of one of the fauxbourgs of Antwerp, the destruction 
of which had been resolved upon, but which he thought it pos- 
sible to preserve, without interfering with the defence of the 
place, addressed to him the following letter :— 

“You are about to leave us, which is a source of great dis- 
tress: we would fain keep you a few minutes longer. The in- 
habitants of St. Willebrord and of Borgerhout request that the 
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person who shall be charged with the administration of their 
affairs shall be permitted to inquire once a-year for the health of 
General Carnot. We shall probably never see you again. If 
General Carnot should at any time have his portrait taken, and 
would condescend to have a copy of it taken for us, this precious 
gift would be deposited in the Church of Willebrord.” 

With these striking illustrations of the fidelity of Carnot to 
the cause of his imperial master, it is not difficult to anticipate 
the part which he must have taken during the Hundred Days. 
Having given in his adhesion to the Government of the Bour- 
bons, he was received at court by the King and the princes, but 
with a degree of coldness inconsistent with the royal declaration, 
that the past was to be forgotten, and that men of all opinions 
were in future to be united in the service of the country. Car- 
not was deeply mortified at this ungenerous reception, and was 
induced to write a very strong article against the Restoration 
under the title of Mémoire au Rot. This memoir got into the 
possession of some of his friends, who appear to have published 
it without his authority ; and such was the extent of its circula- 
tion, and the avidity with which it was read, that it paved the 
way for the Revolution of the 20th of March 1815. 

No sooner had Napoleon returned to the Tuileries than he 
recalled Carnot to his councils, and persuaded him that he would 
change his system of government, renounce his former views of 
conquest and absolute monarchy, and govern the country upon 
liberal and even republican principles. He therefore willingly 
accepted the portfolio of Minister of the Interior, with the title 
of Count and Peer of France, and devoted himeelf with a liberal 
spirit to the onerous duties of his office. He strove to give 
greater latitude to the liberty of the press, and to arm and mul- 
tiply the national guards ; and such was his enthusiasm that he 
wrote to Napoleon that « the 20th of March ought to make us 
remount without a pause to the 14th of July.” 

After the proclamation of the famous Additional Act, Carnot 
proposed in a letter to Napoleon two projects of decrees, which, 
as M. Villeneuve remarks, prove more than anything else how 
little he understood the char acter of the man to whom he thus 
wrote :— 


“¢ SrrE,—Have the kindness to believe a man who has never de- 
ceived you, and who is sincerely attached to you. The country is in 
danger; discontent is general; commotion is increasing hourly in 
the departments, as well as in Paris; civil war is ready to break out 
in several parts of France. I propose to your Majesty two projects 
which I consider necessary to restore tranquillity, and to bring back 
to you the mass of the citizens. They must issue proprio motu, and 
not on the report of any Minister, or in consequence of the deliber- 
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ation of any Council of State. It would be desirable to have them 
published in the course of the day.—I am, &c., Carnot.” 


The following is the minute of the two projects of decrees re- 
ferred to in the preceding letter :— 


1. “Napo.ron, Emperor of the French. It being our intention to 
allow no trace of feudality to exist, we have decreed and decree as 
follows: From the date of the publication of the present decree, the 
denomination of subject and lord shall cease to be used among the 
French.” 

2. “Napoteon, Emperor of the French. Having learned through 
the liberty of the press, that it is the wish of the people of France to 
have improvements made in the Constitutional Act prepared for its 
acceptance, we have decreed and decree as follows :— 

“‘ Art. 1. The Chamber of Representatives shall, in the course of 
next session, decide on the modifications of which the Constitu- 
tional Act is susceptible for its improvement. 

“ Art, 2. The new Act shall be submitted to the people for their 
acceptance in the Primary Assemblies.” 


These projects did not obtain the approbation of the Em- 
peror, who chose to prefer absolute power to the constitutional 
government of a free people. Carnot, however, continued in the 
faithful discharge of his duties; and after Bonaparte had left 
Paris, on the 12th of June 1815, for the head-quarters of his 
army at Beaumont, the Home Minister gave the most energetic 
support to his master, more it is supposed from a dread of the 
return of the Bourbons, than from any attachment to his person 
and character. In the extraordinary position in which Carnot 
was now placed, it is scarcely to be wondered at, that, as a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Government, and under the influence of 
such a man as Fouché, Duke of Otranto, he should have given 
his adhesion to measures characterized by great weakness, and 
which every patriot would wish to throw into obscurity. When 
Napoleon retained in his councils such a man as Fouché, in 
spite of the most palpable evidences of his treason, we need not 
be surprised, as M. Arago has observed, that Carnot was fasci- 
nated by his intrigues. 

Among the charges against Carnot which have been urged by 
his enemies, is that of having accepted the title of Count of the 
Empire. M. Arago has given us the following interesting and 
satisfactory explanation, if any were wanted, of this part of his 
conduct. The following statement was communicated to M. 
Arago on the very day on which the event which it records 
took place :-— 


** When I was at dinner with the Minister of the Interior (Carnot), 
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a letter arrived. The Minister broke the seal, and immediately ex- 
claimed—‘ Well, gentlemen, here I am, a Count of the Empire! Ihave 
a strong suspicion of the quarter from which the blow comes. It is 
my resignation that is wanted—that is required. I will not give him 
this satisfaction. I will remain, as I believe it is in my power to be 
useful to the country. The day, I hope, will come when I shall be 
permitted to explain myself distinctly respecting this act of perfidy. 
At present I will content myself with disdaining this vain title, and 
with never adding it to my name; and especially, that I will never 
take the diploma of it, however urgently it may be pressed upon me. 
From this moment, gentlemen, you may reckon it certain that Carnot 
will not long continue Minister, after the enemy has been repulsed.’”— 
Biographie, &¢., pp. 101, 102. 


The battle of Waterloo and its results prevented the fulfilment 
of this prediction. It fell to the lot of Carnot to communicate 
the disastrous intelligence to the Chamber of Peers, and on this 
occasion he had a sharp altercation with Marshal Ney, in which 
was remarked the singular contrast between the despair of a 
warrior who had been called the bravest of the brave, and the calm 
firmness and true courage of the stern member of the Convention. 
Amid the general consternation which the advance of the allies 
produced, Carnot never despaired. He exerted himself in 
providing for the public safety, and persuaded that even in 
such a crisis the valour of Napoleon would save the country, 
he, who as a tribune had dared to vote against the elevation of 
Bonaparte to the imperial throne, now vigorously opposed him- 
self to his abdication. When this event took place in 1815, 
Carnot, hiding his face in his hands, shed tears over his last hope 
of liberty. He consented, however, to be one of the five mem- 
bers of the provisional Commission of Government, which exer- 
cised almost no other function than to sign the capitulation of 
Paris, and send the wreck of the army behind the Loire. 

After having made several ineffectual attempts to obtain for 
Napoleon the command of the troops, Carnot did everything that 
he could to hasten his departure, and to induce him to retire to 
the United States; and immediately after the return of the 
king he himself retired once more to that home of virtue and of 
science which he had so often quitted for the defence of his 
country. Here, however, he was not permitted to remain. His 
devotion to one sovereign excited the enmity of another, and that 
branded dynasty which neither prosperity nor adversity could 
teach, paved the way for their own proscription, by proscribing 
the noblest of their subjects. Carnot was ordered to repair under 
surveillance to Blois, as inscribed in the list of proscriptions 
prepared, on the 24th July 1815, by his colleague the Duke 
of Otranto; and his was the only name of all the ministers 
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of the hundred days with which that list washonoured. “ If this 
exceptional severity,” as M. Arago remarks, “was the consequence 
of that ardent patriotism under which our colleague disputed 
with foreigners the last inch of the territory of France, or of his 
persisting, unhappily without success, in pointing out to the Em- 
peror the traitor who had under an old reputation for talent been 
introduced into the ministry, the glory of Carnot will not have 
been sullied.” But though a prince of the house of Bourbon had 
no feeling for the representative of genius, of patriotism, and of 
virtue, who saw it to be his duty to defend his country whoever 
was its king,—there was another prince, and one of a higher de- 
gree, and a nobler nature, whose heart could be softened by the 
misfortunes of a hero and a statesman, whom the casualties of war 
had overtaken. ‘The Emperor Alexander, commiserating the lot 
of his noble enemy, had made several representations in his favour 
to the royal government, and when he found them fruitless, he 
had provided for him even before his arrestment on the night of 
the 24th July, a passport for the Russian states! Carnot went 
first to Germany, and though travelling under a false name, he did 
not renounce the title of a Frenchman till he crossed, anew and 
with much grief, that noble river to which he had the signal 
honour to extend the frontier of his country. From Germany 
he repaired to Warsaw, where he was received with much kind- 
ness by the Archduke Constantine. The brave Polish patriots, 
so often crushed under the tread of the despot, and themselves, 
so frequently the objects of hospitality, were, as might have 
been expected, the readiest to dispense it. Carnot’s arrival among 
them was hailed with demonstrations of sympathy, which the 
depths of the heart only can dictate. General Krasinski gave 
him the title of a Majorat in lands with a rent of 8000 francs, 
which he held of Napoleon. The Count de Pa¢ wished him to 
accept the use of several domains ; and though Carnot was not a 
freemason, all the masonic lodges of the kingdom raised a sub- 
scription which produced a very considerable sum; but of all 
these offers, which he refused, the one which sunk deepest in the 
heart of Carnot, was that of a Frenchman, who himself poor, and 
established for several years at Warsaw, went one morning and 
offered him in a purse the fruit of the savings of his whole life! 

A dislike of the climate of Poland, combined with a desire to 
be nearer his native country, induced Carnot to accept of the 
kind offers of the Prussian Government, and to establish himself 
at Magdeburg, where he spent the last years of his life in study, 
in meditation, and in the company of ene of his sons, whose 
education he superintended. “It was,” says M. Arago, “a 
fine sight to see the whole of Europe,—to see especially its 
most absolute sovereigns compelled, to a certain degree, to render 
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homage to that which was great and noble and striking in the 
French Revolution,—even in the person of one of the judges 
of Louis XVI.—even in the person of one of the Committee 
of Public Safety.” Even Napoleon was obliged to confess the 
greatness of his services, and the grandeur of his character, when 
in these memorable words he addressed him after the battle of 
Waterloo —“* Carnot, J have been too late in knowing you.”* 
Dumouriez remarked of Carnot that he was an austere philoso- 
pher, a perfect citizen, and a great man; and he added that 
Carnot was the creator of the new military art in France, which 
he (Dumouriez) had only had time to sketch, but which Bona- 
parte had brought to perfection. Carnot died at Magdeburg 
the 2d of August 1823, at the age of seventy, and was buried in 
the Church of St. John. 

Carnot was in his person considerably above the middle size, 
with regular and masculine features, a large and serene fore- 
head, and sharp and penetrating blue eyes. His manner was 

olished but circumspect and cold, and at the age of sixty, even 
in the costume of a civilian, one could perceive somewhat of the 
military air to which in his youth he had been accustomed. 

After having viewed Carnot in all his positions as a member 
of the Convention, of the Committee of Public Safety, and of 
the Directory, and as a Minister of War, a military engineer, an 
academician, and an exile, M. Arago proceeds to give some in- 
teresting anecdotes of him as a private individual, which, while 
they present him to our admiration as a noble example of disinter- 
estedness and patriotism, so rare among public men, may afford 
to the rulers of nations lessons of deep importance to society as 
well as to themselves. 

In reply to the charge of being ambitious, which was made 
against Carnot, M. Arago reminds us that the man who in 
1793 organized fourteen armies, arranged all their movements, 
nominated and replaced generals, and even cashiered them, as at 
Wattignies, on the field of battle and under the cannon of the 
enemy—was but a simple Captain of Engineers; and even when, 
as one of the Directory, he was the supreme arbiter of the opera- 
tions of the armies, sending Hoche to La Vendée, Jourdan to 
the Meuse, Moreau to the Rhine in place of Pichegru; and, by 
a happier inspiration still, confiding to Bonaparte the command 
of the army of Italy, he had become Major of Brigade by seni- 





* In the Memoirs of Montholon, Napoleon is made to say, what he probably 
never said, and what, if he did say, is not true, “ that Carnot had no experience 
in war; that his ideas were false on every branch of the military art, even in the 
attack and defence of places, and on the principles of fortification which he had 
studied all his life ; and that he has published works on these subjects which could 
be avowed only by a man who had no practice in war.”—Tom. iii. p. 124. 
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ority, a step which he kept till the 18th Fructidor drove him 
from France. Even when, in 1801, his successor in the War 
Office placed his name in the list of officers who were to be 
named Generals of Division of the French army, the Consuls 
refused to listen to the most earnest appeal to them from their 
new Minister of War, and Carnot remained in his former humble 
position. 

But justice often comes at last, even when personal danger 
wrests it from the unjust. In 1814, when Carnot had to be 
appointed Governor of Antwerp, to sustain the desperate cause 
of an ungrateful master, the clerk was astonished to find that 
the man who was to be placed at the head of a crowd of old 
Generals was only a Major of Brigade; and having represented 
the case in the proper quarter, Carnot, “ in imitation of a certain 
ecclesiastical personage, who in the same day received the lesser 
orders, the greater orders, the office of Priest and the rank of 
Bishop,—passed in a few minutes through the steps of Lieut.- 
Colonel, Colonel, General of Brigade, and General of Division.” 
— Yes,” adds M. Arago, “ Carnot had ambition,” but as he 
himself said, “it was the ambition of the Spartans to defend the 
pass of Thermopyle.” It was not likely that a character such 
as this would be stained by a love of money, or by habits of 
ostentatious and luxurious living. When Carnot returned into 
gree life, his small patrimony was untouched; and hence, as 

. Arago remarks, it might have been expected from his simple 
habits and his antipathy to show, that if he did accumulate wealth, 
he might have obtained that independence which was enjoyed 
by those who, like himself, had held lucrative appointments. 

When Carnot became Minister of War, after the 18th Brumaire, 
the pay of the troops, and even that of the clerks in the War-office, 
was fifteen months in arrear. Before a few weeks had elapsed, 
everything was paid but the salary and allowances of the Minister 
himself. The Lpingles (pin-money,) the name given to those 
douceurs which were levied under old contracts, both public and 
— were not likely to pass into the treasury of Carnot. A 
iorse-dealer with whom he had large transactions, brought him 
50,000 francs as the sum due to him under this name. ‘Having 
served his official apprenticeship in the Committee of Public 
Safety, where contractors durst not speak of douceurs, Carnot 
did not at first comprehend the nature of the liberality which 
was offered him; but when he did understand it, he received the 
money with a smile, but immediately - it back again to ac- 
count of the horses which the dealer had contracted to furnish 
for the army. 

Our author mentions another instance of the honesty of his 
colleague, less with the view of doing honour to his memory, than 
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with the hope, feeble as that was, of its having some effect in check- 
ing the prodigality of certain ministers of the day. It had become 
necessary, after the 18th Brumaire, that Moreau should send one 
of his divisions to the army of Italy, and that the Minister of War 
should carry into execution this order of the Consuls, dated 15th 
Floréal 1800. Carnot, with six officers of his staff, two couriers 
and a domestic, repaired to Germany, inspecting on their way the 
troops stationed between Dijon and Geneva. After passing 
through the cantonments on the Rhine, they visited the forts, 
and having fixed with the General-in-Chief the plan of the future 
campaign, they returned to Paris. The Treasury had allowed 
24,000 francs for this service. On his return Carnot paid back 
10,680, having in the expenditure of 13,320 francs, acted libe- 
rally to his companions, and obeyed the orders he received to 
give splendour and importance to his mission at the principal 
pom which he visited. The Clerks of the Treasury did not 
now how to enter the sum of 10,680 francs in their books; but 
upon turning back to the period when, as a representative of the 
people, Carnot had inspected the Republican armies, the Clerks of 
Finance found in their Registry the very entry which they 
sought, and this as often as Carnot had fulfilled his mission. 
That the cold and reserved manners of Carnot were united with 
a warm and affectionate heart, M. Arago has given the most ample 
evidence. “ He was certainly not,” as D’Alembert said of one 
of the Secretaries of the Academy, “a volcano covered with snow,” 
but there was about him “ something which went straight to the 
heart, which touched, and moved, and electrified it.” His noble 
conduct to Latour d’Auvergne, and to Colonel Bisson, under 
very different circumstances, has been described with such beauty 
and power by M. Arago, that we regret the necessity of abridg- 
ing such interesting details. General Latour d’ Auvergne, dis- 
tinguished by his learning as well as his bravery, was de- 
scended from the family of Turenne. When the Revolution 
broke out and deprived him of all the advantages of his position, 
he hastened to the field when the frontiers of his country were 
assailed. He refused all promotion beyond the rank of a captain ; 
but in order that his eminent services might be made available to 
the State, Carnot collected into one corps all the companies of 
grenadiers in the army of the Western Pyrenees, and having 
removed every officer above the rank of a captain, older than Latour 
d’ Auvergne, the modest soldier found himself charged with an 
important command ; and so brilliant were the services of this 
remarkable body of men, that it received from the Spaniards the 
name of the Infernal Column. When Carnot became Minister 
of War, Latour d’Auvergne quitted for a third time the lite- 
rary pursuits which were so dear to him, and offered to serve 
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under Moreau. Carnot could not bear to see the commander 
of the Infernal Column, the author of the Origines Gauloises, 
and a correspondent of the Institute, arrive on the Rhine as the 
most obscure combatant. The title of “ First Grenadier of 
France” struck his imagination. Latour d’ Auvergne was offici- 
ally invested with it; and without removing the epaulettes of the 
grenadier, he became equal in the soldiers’ eyes, if not superior, 
to the first dignitaries of the army. 


“ The first grenadier of the Republic,” says M. Arago, “ was killed by 
the stroke of a lance on the 27th June 1800, at the battle of Neuburg. 
The whole French army bitterly lamented his loss. As for Carnot, his 
profound grief inspired him with an idea which antiquity, otherwise 
so idolatrous of military glory, might have envied. According to an 
order which he issued when the 46th demi-brigade was reformed, 
the muster always commenced with the name of Latour d'Auvergne, 
The grenadier who stood at the head of the first rank then advanced 
two steps, and replied so as to be heard over the whole line, ‘ Died on 
the field of honour !’ (Mort au champ @honneur !) The brief, expressive, 
and solemn homage which a regiment thus paid every day to him who 
had distinguished himself in its ranks by courage, wisdom, and patri- 
otism, ought, I think, to maintain that spirit by which heroes are 
nursed. I affirm, besides, that the noble words repeated in the bar- 
racks, in the guard-room, beneath the tent, and at the bivouac, had 
deeply engraven the recollection of Latour d'Auvergne on the me- 
mory of the soldiers. Whence came these long lines of grenadiers, 
cried the staff of Marshal Oudinot, when in the first days of October 
1805, the advanced guard of the Grand Army passed through Neu- 
burg? Why do they deviate from the route pointed out to them? 
Their silent and solemn march excites curiosity—they are followed 
and observed? The grenadiers went, gentlemen, near to Oberhausen, 
to whet their sabres on the rough stone which covered the body of the 
first grenadier of France !”—Biographie, &c., pp. 111, 112. 


The anecdote of Colonel Bisson is no less touching and in- 
structive. “ At the battle of Messenheim, near Inspruck, in 1800, 
General Championnet had noticed the bold intrepidity of Colonel 
Bisson, and asked for him the epaulettes of a general of brigade. 
Weeks passed without any news of his promotion. Bisson becomes 
impatient, waits upon the minister, and addresses him in an angry 
and brutal manner. ‘ Young man,’ replies Carnot, calmly, ¢ it is 
possible that I may have made a mistake, but your uncivil manners 
may prevent me from correcting it. Go—TI will inquire carefully 
into your services.’ ‘ My services!’ replied the Colonel ; ‘ ah! I 
know too well that you despise them,—you, who from the floor of 
this office send us coldly an order to die. Away from danger 
and the severity of the seasons, you have forgotten, and will still 
forget, that our blood flows, and that we lie upon the ground.’— 
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‘ Colonel, replied the Minister, ‘this is too much; it is for 
your own interest that our conversation is not continued in such 
atone. Withdraw! your address if you please? Go—and in a 
short time you will hear news from me.’ These last words, de- 
livered in a solemn tone, opened the eyes of Colonel Bisson. He 
hastened to seek for consolation from a devoted friend, General 
Bessieres. Here, however, he was made to understand that a 
council of war would be the necessary consequence of his folly. 
Expecting this, Bisson hides himself, and a faithful servant goes 
hourly to the hotel to find the dreaded summons. The ministe- 
rial pacquet at last arrives. Bisson in great excitement tears 
open the cover. The pacquet, gentlemen, contained the brevet 
of General of Brigade, and the letters of service.” The repent- 
ant soldier rushed to the war-office to express his gratitude and 
admiration ; but, though he was denied admission, he published 
in the evening the particulars of the results of his interview with 
Carnot. 

The following is the eloquent conclusion of the Life of Car- 
not :— 

“ Of all the qualities,” says M. Arago, “of which great men 
may boast, Modesty seems to be the least obligatory, and those 
who deem it of the greatest value, are those for whom it will 
procure the most durable fame. Who, for example, does not 
know by heart the letter which Turenne wrote to his wife 170 years 
ago, on the day of the celebrated battle of Dunes. ‘ The enemy 
have come to us, they have been beaten. God be praised. I have 
been a little fatigued during the day. I wish you good night, and I 
go to bed.’ 

** Carnot did not forget himself less than the illustrious general of 
Louis XIV., not only among his intimate connexions, but even when 
he wrote to the Convention. I have already mentioned to you the 
part which he took at the battle of Wattignies. Read the bulletin 
which this memorable and decisive event inspired, and you will in 
vain seek in it any words which remind you of the representative of 
the people. ‘The Republicans charged with the bayonet in advance, 
and remained victorious.’ 

* All of you, too, who have known Carnot, tell me if he ever with- 
out a direct and pressing invitation, willingly conversed with you 
about those European events which he had so often directed. Justly 
jealous of the esteem of France, the former Director, while in exile, 
replied in writing to the calumnies of his accusers. His argument 
was on such occasions spirited, poignant, and severe. It was visible 
in each line that it proceeded from a wounded heart. Nor did 
the most legitimate invitation ever lead our colleague beyond the 
circle which his enemies had marked out. His defence might in 
some respects resemble an attack, but in reality when more narrowly 
examined, it was still a defence. Carnot disclaimed the thought 
of erecting a pedestal with the immortal trophies which he had 
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achieved during his Conventional and directorial career. Modesty, 
gentlemen, is of a noble character when it thus triumphs over passion. 

‘In matters of science, the illustrious academician exhibited the 
same reserve. It might be truly said that he regulated his conduct 
by the reflection of one of the oldest and most ingenious of your in- 
terpreters. ‘ When a philosopher speaks for the instruction of 
others, and in the exact measure of the instruction which they wish to 
acquire, he confers a favour. If he speaks only to shew his own 
knowledge, the favour is conferred by those who listen to him.’ 

“ Modesty, too, is a quality worthy of esteem and respect only 
when it exists in individuals. Public bodies, and academies in par- 
ticular, would be guilty of an error, and would fail in their highest 
duty, if they neglected to display before the public the legitimate titles 
which they have to the esteem, to the gratitude, and to the admira- 
tion of the world. The more they are justly celebrated, the greater 
is the desire to belong to them, and the more will the laborious efforts 
which they make to attain this end turn to the advantage of science 
and the glory of the human mind. This sentiment, gentlemen, has 
encouraged me to unfold before you in all its details and in its true 
light, a life so full, so varied, and so stormy as that of Carnot. For 
nearly two centuries the Academy of Sciences has with religious care 
preserved the memories of the geometers, the natural philosophers, 
the astronomers, and the naturalists who have adorned it. The name 
of the great citizen who by his genius preserved France from foreign 
subjugation, ought, I think, to be inscribed with some solemnity in 
this glorious Pantheon.” —Biographie, &c., pp. 115-117. 


Such was the man whose career terminated in exile—a man 
above all Greek—above all Roman fame. France can forget 
Carnot only when she is herself forgotten. The tablet of Parian 
marble, on which his friend has sculptured his virtues and en- 
graven his = will convey to every clime, and preserve for 
every age, the lesson which it so emphatically records. But 
another monument—one which appeals to the eye, and rises to 
the heavens, is still due to the warrior who defended his coun- 
try, and to the sage who adorned it. The ashes of such a man 
cannot rest in the land of the stranger. The blow which struck 
the Bourbons reversed the sentence which drove Carnot into 
exile; and France must yet claim from Prussia the mortal 
remains of the noblest of her sons. Paris with one heart will 
welcome them within its walls, and the hands of the wise and 
the brave will place them near the heart of Turenne, which 
Carnot had deposited beneath the dome of the Invalids, and 
near the ashes of Napoleon, whom he first ushered into the field 
of glory, and whom he last defended when that glory was 
dimmed. 

In thus pleading the cause and emblazoning the deeds of de- 
parted genius, let us not overlook the lessons of warning and of 
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wisdom which they breathe. The biography of him who was at 
once a statesman and a sage—a patriot and a warrior—an idol 
and an exile—an affectionate father and an unchanging friend— 
a man whom no immorality had stained, and no avarice disho- 
noured—the biography of such a man is the most instructive of 
all homilies—the brightest of all examples. By the dimensions 
of the moral and the intellectual giant, we are enabled to scan the 
stature, and mark the symmetry of other minds, and during this 
humbling process we cannot but measure the littleness, and 
mourn over the weakness of our own. Nor is this the only 
legacy which a Great Man bequeathes to his race. The contem- 
apy mind strives to discover the principles by which so god- 
ike a form has been moulded, and the training by which such 
mental powers have been developed and applied. The truths 
which we thus seek are not, like many others, which lie at the 
bottom of a well; they are seen in their counterparts, lying on 
the surface and leavening the mass of social life. They appear 
in the absence of those lofty principles which can alone secure 
the happiness and promote the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of nations. ‘They are proclaimed “ on the house top”—in 
the ignorance and crimes of the people—in the degeneracy of 
the priest—the selfishness of the legislator—and the pusillani- 
mity of the statesman. They are displayed in genius neglected 
—in knowledge taxed—in talent and worth excluded from office 
by the tests of a fanatical and a sectarian intolerance. 

In such an atmosphere there is no vital air in which patriot- 
ism and public virtue can breathe. Their very seeds may die— 
and the memory of illustrious men, the salt of the earth, 
may perish for ever, A Washington illustrated the century 
that has passed. A Carnot has adorned that which is passing. 
Can our annals produce a name like these—of one who lived 
for the future—who identified himself with his country, and 
who in the hurricanes of revolution and of war, would have 
lashed himself to the mast, to live or to die with the vessel of 
the State ? 
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Art. IX.—1. The Principles of Political Economy. By J.S. 
Mitt. Second Edition. London, 1850. 

2. Memorial to Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey from the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Association. London, 1851. 

3. General Report of the Sanitary State of the Labourers of Great 
Britain. London, 1842. 

4. Report of the General Board of Health on the Supply of Water 
to the Metropolis. App. I. Returns to the Queries Addressed 
to the Water Companies. II. Engineering Reports and Evi- 
dence. III. Medical, Chemical, and Geological Evidence. 
London, 1850. 

5. Report of Do. on the Epidemic Cholera of 1848-9. Appendix 
(B) to Do. Report by Mr. Graincer. London, 1850. 

6. A Microscopic Examination of the Water Supplied to the In- 
habitants of London. With Coloured Plates. By Dr. ARTHUK 
Hassati. London, 1850. 


THE law of Laissez-faire, held by some of the earlier political 
economists to be absolute and inviolable, is gradually receiving 
its due limitations, without losing its ground as a law founded 
on the right, or rather on the qaty, of every man, to be self- 
energizing and self-developed. “ Laissez-faire,” in its extreme 
meaning of “ no human government whatsoever,” is in fact the 
ideal state of mankind, the realization in society of Augustin’s 
“ Ama, et fac quicquid vis;” and in proportion as men are 
men, and their humanity on all points whatever is developed and 
“eeope: they may be safely left to the suggestions of their own 
1earts and reason. 

But “Ama, et fac quicquid vis,” is by no means identical 
with “Ama teipsum, et fac quicquid vis;” and a state of society 
in which self-interest is the ruling motive of action, is not to be 
treated as one in which a one divine inspiration, a one reason, 
a one purpose, rule all alike. And how far we are from this 
latter Heal state, how near to that former bestial one, we all 
know but too well. We are in an abnormal, in what Scripture— 
in words which will after all prove to be the most terse, deep, 
and scientific—calls a “fallen” state; we have deflected from 
our ideal; we have been untrue in every age and clime to the 
laws and constitution of our species. Overlooking this fact, 
the earlier political economists were too apt to look at the pre- 
sent accidents of human society as if they were its constitutional 
and ideal phenomena. They often mistook. the tendencies of 
fallen man for eternal Jaws, and commanded that he should be 
left to live an ideal life of free self-government, while he was, 
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de facto, a slave to his own lusts and passions, and a tyrant to 
those weaker than himself; and among the vulgar, there have 
been always selfish, lazy, or lawless hearts, ready to raise in 
response a cuckoo-cry of “ Leave us to ourselves—it is the law 
of the universe ;” ignoring the fact, that to leave them to them- 
selves, means to leave those weaker than them to be their prey. 

The truth is, that, in proportion as any man, or nation, or 
class, are fallen—in proportion as they are beasts, savages, or 
children—thus unconditionally to apply laissez-faire to them is 
as gross cruelty, in the form of justice, as it would be to leave a 
kennel of mad dogs to bite each other; a tribe of savages to 
be decimated by small-pox, because there was no demand for 
vaccination among them; a child to run naked in the woods 
to shift for itself, and, if not poisoned by wild berries or eaten 
by wolves, develop its individuality freely into a “ Peter the wild 
boy.” 

At “the other pole of the antinomy,” as the Germans would 
say, stand the advocates of paternal government. These, too, 
have a truth upon their side; but these, like those advocates of 
laissez-faire, already referred to, have turned their truth into a 
falsehood and a tyranny, simply by urging it unreservedly. It is 
true that all government should be paternal; but then the word 
paternal must be defined—and defined in accordance with the 
duties of a father. It should, doubtless, help and guide all those 
who are unable to help and guide themselves. It should coerce 
those who are blind to the interests of their neighbours and the 
common-weal. In short, if any class be beasts, they must have 
tamers; if savages, they must have tutors; if children, they 
must have parents. But for what purpose? To keep them what 
they are? Surely not; but to raise them to that which they are 
not—to make the beasts men; the savages civilized; the chil- 
dren adult and self-dependent sons—in short, to restore them to 
that very ideal from whence they have fallen. “ Paternal go- 
vernments,” so called, have ignored this; they have ignored the 
fact of there being a possible ideal of man—a redemption ready 
for fallen man, a kingdom of God on earth—and therefore it 
happens, significantly enough, that those governments which 
have been the most doggedly quasi-paternal, have been either 
utterly godless, or else Romish—that is, belonging to the religion 
which denies individual responsibility, the right to individual 
development, and a really human, not a merely ascetic and 
saintly, ideal of man. The most complete paternal government 
of our own times, that of Austria, has an explicit combination 
of both these elements—of a mixture of sheer Atheism and sheer 
superstition, both in governors and governed. 

The office of all government, paternal or other, is, as thie 
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Bible sets forth, self-sacrifice, and not selfish advantage ; and the 
perfect method of fulfilling that self-sacrifice, is gradually to 
render its own office unnecessary; to teach its subjects, not 
merely to obey it, but to do without it; to be, in short, truly 
paternal, by educating its children into sons, who may go forth 
and labour freely for themselves, and on their own responsibility, 
according to the laws which have been taught them, and with 
that sense of a common brotherhood, a common family interest, 
which they have acquired under their father’s teaching. 

The advocates of either method, then, properly limited and ex- 
plained, seem to have a truth on their side. There is surely some 
one mesothetic truth, deeper and wider than either, which under- 
lies and explains both, and to act on which is to act on both at once 
without violating either. The discovery—or resuscitation—ot 
such a truth seems to be the chief problem of social government ; 
and to be especially needed, and therefore perhaps especially 
easy to discover, in this present age. 

But, in the meantime, there are practical canons enough al- 
ready laid down to guide us safely in our mode of dealing with 
particular cases. One such is given in the following passage 
from the second volume of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Political 


Economy (page 521) :— 


“ $7. We have observed, that, as a general rule, the business of 
life is better performed when those who have an immediate interest 
in it are left to take their own course, uncontrolled either by the 
mandate of the law or the meddling of any public functionary. The 
persons, or some of the persons, who do the work, are likely to be 
better judges than the Government of the means of attaining the par- 
ticular end at which they aim. Were we to suppose what is not very 
probable, that the Government has possessed itself of the best know- 
ledge which had been acquired up to a given time by the persons 
most skilled in the occupation, even then the individual agent has so 
much stronger and more direct an interest in the result, that the means 
are far more likely to be improved and perfected if left to his uncon- 
trolled choice. But if the workman is generally the best selector of 
means, can it be affirmed, with the same universality, that the con- 
sumer, or person served, is the most competent judge of the end? 
Is the buyer always qualified to judge of the commodity? If not, 
the presumption in favour of the competition of the market does not 
apply to the case; and if the commodity be one in the quality of 
which society has much at stake, the balance of advantages may be 
in favour of some mode or degree of intervention, by the authorized 
representatives of the collective interest of the state. 

“‘ § 8. Now, the proposition that the consumer is a competent judge 
of the commodity, can be admitted only with numerous abatements 
and exceptions. He is generally the best judge (though even this 
is not true universally) of the material objects produced for his use. 
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These are destined to supply some physical want, or gratify some 
taste or inclination, respecting which wants or inclinations there is no 
appeal from the person who feels them; or they are the means and 
appliances of some occupation for the use of the persons engaged in it, 
who may be presumed to be judges of the things required in their 
own habitual employment. But there are other things of the worth 
of which the demand of the market is by no means a test; things of 
which the utility does not consist in ministering to inclinations, nor in 
serving the daily uses of life, and the want of which is least felt where 
the need is greatest. This is peculiarly true of those things which 
are chiefly used as tending to raise the character of human beings. 
The uncultivated cannot be competent judges of cultivation. Those 
who most need to be made wiser and better usually desire it least, 
and if they desired it, would be incapable of finding the way to it by 
their own lights. It will continually happen, on the voluntary sys- 
tem, that the end not being desired, the means will not be provided 
at all, or that the persons requiring improvement having an imperfect 
or altogether erroneous conception of what they want, the supply 
called forth by the demand of the market will be anything but what 
is really required.” 


Now these observations, like those which precede them, apply 
directly to the Water Supply of large towns. Here the end 
proposed is pure and wholesome water. That the consumer is 
not the best judge of this, is sufficiently proved by the facts—that 
people are often content for years to drink, under the name of 
water, fluids which physicians know well, and indeed often warn 
them in vain, to be mere diluted poison,—that the substances 
which make water unwholesome are generally impalpable except 
to microscopic examination or chemical tests,—that diseases pro- 
duced or aggravated by them, such as calculous disorders, dys- 
pepsia, cholera, &c., are not suspected by the mass of water 
consumers to have the slightest connexion with the liquid which 
they drink,—and that, therefore, to use Mr. Mill’s words, the 
presumption in favour of the competition of the market does not 
apply without limitation to water supplies. 

Moreover, to continue our comment on the paragraph which 
we have just quoted, cleanliness may surely be classed among 
those things “the want of which is least felt where the need is 
greatest.” Ifthe uncultivated are no competent judges of culti- 
vation, surely the dirty are equally incompetent judges of clean- 
liness. If Mr. Mill’s soatealin refer, as he well says, to those 
things which have a peculiar tendency to “raise the char- 
acter of human beings,” surely cleanliness, which stands in 
first rank among such things, is within its scope. It is surely, 
as the old proverb says, next to godliness; without it education 
is half powerless, for self-respect is all but impossible. We do 
not speak of the stains contracted by honest labour, which the 
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butcher or the nightman washes off after his daily work, and 
returns at once to decency and comfort, but of the habitual in- 
grained personal dirt, where washing is either impossible or not 
eared for; the dirt which extends itself from the body to the 
clothes, the house, the language, the thoughts; the dirt of thou- 
sands and ten thousands in our great cities, who literally never 
dream of washing, simply because it has been to them from 
childhood a luxury as impossible as turtle or champagne. Among 
these the demand for water, like that for education, is exactly in 
inverse proportion to the need. Are these creatures, at once 
animals, savages, and children, to be left for pure water to the 
laws of market demand? They do not even require it for 
drinking. Gin and beer are their beverages. We shall see 
hereafter what strong excuses they have for resorting to these 
even when water is at hand, much more then when for washing 
their rags it has to be begged or stolen, and that only three 
times a-week. But there is surely another case in which the 
law of laissez-faire admits of modification, namely, when the com- 
modity is one which is necessary to the consumer, but of very 
small profit to the producer. There are things which would be 
incalculable blessings, we may boldly say, which are absolute 
necessaries to the poor, with which private speculators have but 
a very small interest in providing them, on account of the small 
price which they are able to give in return: and water is one 
of these. Too many town landlords are well aware what very 
little direct interest they have in seeing that the wretched houses 
from which they draw their rents are properly watered and 
sewered. ‘Their tenants are careless about cleanliness. They 
do not refuse to take a house because it is unprovided with the 
commonest decencies of life. Or again, they must live near 
their work, and take any hovel which they can find. Or again, 
the increasing demand for houses treads so close upon the 
heels of the increasing supply, that the landlord can obtain an 
exorbitant rent, let the state of the house be what it will, and 
let it again the very day the house is unoccupied. All these 
influences are more or less at work in the crowded districts of 
our great cities, and are especially strong in vast tracts of the 
metropolis ; and wheresoever this is the case, any attention to 
water or sewage on the part of the landlord is a mere alms, a 
waste of capital in a commercial point of view. It is true, his 
tenants are decimated by rickets and consumption, fever and 
cholera; but fe lives in a very different quarter. His own 
house is comparatively well watered and sewered. 


“ Let the galled jade wince, 
His withers are unwrung.” 
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And, in the meantime, his tenants are too ignorant, too careless, 
above all too poor, to make the necessary improvements for 
themselves ; and being, at most, tenants by the quarter or the 
half-year, they cannot be expected to invest their earnings and 
create a demand for permanent improvements in houses which 
they may leave in a few months. This is, we assert, the normal 
state of all the poorer districts of London, of too many provincial 
towns, and of the greater part of the agricultural districts. Is 
it one which is to be left to right itself? It has been given 
up hitherto to laissez-faire and individual self-interest; and as 
for the fruits of it, if our own eyes and noses will not demon- 
strate them to us in a walk through any of the poorer streets in 
London, one single statistical fact should be enough to carry 
conviction to the most obstinate supporter of no-government. 
When the cholera of 1832-3 ravaged London, one person out 
of every 255 died. That this epidemic was, if not entirely 
caused, yet infinitely aggravated, by the defective quality and 
quantity of the London water and sewage, which latter item very 
much depends upon the quantity of the water supply, was noto- 
riously and indisputably proved by medical and scientific evi- 
dence of every kind. We need only instance the invaluable 
Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population, 
by Mr. Chadwick. That Report was published in 1842. The 
cholera returned in 1849. Had the sanitary condition of Lon- 
don improved one whit in the interval? So far from it, the 
deaths from the same cause in the second attack amounted to 
ONE in every ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE, or four-sevenths 
more than in the first one. This fact we think needs no comment. 

While such a patent practical refutation stares us in the face, 
we cannot help wondering at the assertions of a certain portion 
of the press, that Government had much better leave the Lon- 
doners alone; that they know their own interests, and can 
manage their own water supplies perfectly for themselves. 

No doubt they can; but can they manage the water supply 
of the poor? If they can, why have they not managed it? They 
may understand their own interests; but do they understand 
the interests of the poor? And will they prefer their own inte- 
rest, or that of the poor, when the two happen to clash, as they 
do in this case? If they do, why are things as they are? Surely, 
if the existing water companies, the parochial and district boards 
of the metropolis, and the general demand of the London public, 
be so competent to induce a proper water supply for the future, 
that competence ought to be shewn by the proper state of the 
water supply at present. Similar causes should produce similar 
effects. We can judge of what the metropolis will do for itself, 
only by what it has done. Let us see what it has done, on the 
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method of private speculation by quasi-competing, but really 
monopolist, companies. 

Nine years ago, Mr. J. Liddle, one of the medical officers of 
the Whitechapel Union, stated that, in his district, — 

“There was not, in the poorer districts, such a thing a sa house 
with the water laid on, or furnished with a sink for getting rid of the 
waste ; that they had only a very scanty supply from stand pipes, 
kept in tubs in the rooms in which they lived, (and therefore saturated 
with the gaseous and organic matters given off in the breath,. .. . 
perhaps with worse;) . . . . that their washing consisted of merely 
passing very dirty linen through very dirty water (the hardness of the 
water preventing the soap from lathering properly), causing a smell 
most offensive and injurious to their health; that the filth of their 
dwellings was excessive, and that of their persons likewise.” 


We omit the sickening accounts of the utter want of sewage, 
as foreign to our present subject ; though it must never be for- 
gotten, that, without a plentiful and constant supply of water, 
the most scientific and complete sewage system is a_ nullity. 
Now, every clergyman and medical man is aware, that this is no 
exceptional case; that there were, nine years ago, thousands of 
houses all over London in the same state as these Whitechapel 
ones, and worse; and that all public authorities, water com- 
panies, and landlords, must have been aware of their existence ; 
for Mr. Liddle’s evidence, with much more to the same purpose, 
appeared in the Report of 1842, to which we have just alluded,— 
a work which, attacking, as it did, vested interests innumerable, 
was sure not to have escaped the notice of the parties interested, 
—to have opened their eyes, if not their hearts, to the deadly 
consequences of their neglect,—and to have aroused them, if 
anything would, to examine into the state of the poorer districts 
which they professed to supply, and remedy evils patent to every 
sense—of those not interested in insensibility. They cannot, 
therefore, for the last nine years at least, plead ignorance of their 
own laches. Let us see, now, what improvement they have 
effected during that period. 


LETTER FROM JOHN LipDLE, Esq. 
“4, Alice Place, Jan. 5, 1850. 

* Dear Sir,—There are several courts in the Whitechapel Union 
which are without a supply of water. In all, there is a deficient sup- 
ply. The poor inhabitants are for the most part supplied with water 
from a stand-tap, the water from which flows daily for a short time 
(from one hour to three hours). Some of the houses where the poor 
reside are three stories high ; and as the water only flows for a limited 
time in the court, the lodgers in the attics of these high houses must 
either go without water entirely, or obtain a limited supply with a 
great deal of labour and loss of time. 
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“In Johnson’s charge, where more cases of illness have occurred 
than in any other locality in Whitechapel, the only supply of water 
for the inhabitants is a pump, the water from which is said to be 
unfit to drink, and the poor people are obliged to obtain their supply 
from a neighbouring court, and they have great difficulty in procur- 
ing it, the inhabitants objecting to let them have any. 

“Tn Cartwright Street, the inhabitants are supplied from a well, 
the water from which is pumped into a tank, and pipes are connected 
with it, from which the butts in the houses in the neighbourhood are 
supplied. But the machinery is sometimes out of repair, and the 
inhabitants have then to obtain water elsewhere. In some instances, 
the water-butt is adjacent to the privy. 

“In Hebrew Place and Love Court, Middlesex Street, the tenants 
of one of the landlords are without any supply of water except that 
which they may obtain from a pump. Here these poor people say 
that the water from the pump is so bad that they cannot use it, and 
they are obliged to beg it from their neighbours. In this case the 
landlord had a dispute with the Water Company, in consequence of 
their giving him notice to raise the water-rate during the rebuilding 
of some of the houses; alleging, as the reason, that the quantity of 
water which was required for the mortar of the houses was much 
more than was needful for the occupants. The landlord resisted their 
demand, and the water was cut off: 

“In the month of August last, a complaint was made by a party 
residing in the eastern extremity of Whitechapel, to the trustees, of 
the bad state of the water which was delivered into their premises. A 
sample of the water was shewn to the trustees; it was most foul and 
feetid. A committee of the trustees was appointed to make inquiries 
into the case, and found it as described. ‘The Water Company was 
written to, and new pipes were laid down. Whether the Company 
made any deduction from their annual charge, I do not know. 

“‘ The water which is delivered into my own house is unfit to drink, 
unless previously filtered. It is usually turbid. All complaints are 
of course useless. The only reply would be to a complaint, ‘ Jf you 
don’t like it, we will cut it off’—Very truly yours, 

“ Joun Lippe. 

“ P.S.—The trustees recently passed a resolution complaining of 
the bad quality, deficient quantity, and extravagant charge for water- 
ing the parish. 

“ Avex. Ban, Esq., 
“Assistant Secretary, General Board of Health.” 


Poor Mr. Liddle! And this is his latest news! Surely 
“wisdom crieth in the streets, and no man regardeth her.” 

And let no one suppose this to be an exceptional case. We 
distinctly deny it to be such. We assert that there is hardly a 
group of houses of the poorer class in London, in which the sup- 
ply of water is not scanty in quantity, deficient in quality, and 
supplied by a method which defiles and wastes it as much as 
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possible, while the sewage, till the late Government improve- 
ments were commenced, was bestially inefficient. 

“In the city of London,” says that energetic apostle of baths 
and washhouses, Mr. Bowie, “ the water is in general very scanty, 
and sometimes altogether wanting; often thick, muddy, putrid, 
unfit for use.” He enumerates, “ among a host of others,” thirteen 
courts and alleys, where the inhabitants state that “ there was no 
water laid on.” “They got it where they could, by begging, bor- 
rowing, and from the neighbouring pumps.” “ They have been 
without water for eight years, and often more in need of it than 
victuals.” “ Water dipped with pails, and very dirty ;” . . . “ often 
looks quite yellow;” ... “only fit to rinse a pail or cleanse the 

rivy;”... “tastes as if putrified, and often contains worms an 
inch long.” “A gully hole in connexion with the pump.” 
“‘ There is also,” say Mr. Bowie and many other witnesses, “ an 
evil of considerable magnitude likely to arise from the practice of 
having public pumps or stand-cocks. It is, that as women and 
children have to go and wait their turn, they may come in con- 
tact with persons of the very worst character, hear very bad lan- 
guage, and at last become regardless of decency.” And this, be 
it never forgotten, is the state of things in the only part of Lon- 
don which has a local government. 

The same disgusting evidence is given by Dr. Hector Gavin, 
as to a considerable part of Shoreditch, one-half of Hackney, 
and nearly the whole of Bethnal-Green, in themselves rather 
great towns than districts. Perhaps, too, some of our readers 
may have read in the pages of the Morning Chronicle of Jacob’s 
Island, Bermondsey, where—until private persons totally uncon- 
nected with the locality interfered—a respectable population of 
dock-workers had, literally, no other water to drink than that of 
the same stagnant open sewer into which the whole filth of their 
houses was thrown. 

All these instances, with the exception of Jacob’s Island, are 
north of the Thames; but when we add to these the still worse 
state of the poorer dwellings on the south bank, throughout the 
vast and crowded tracts of Lambeth, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
Southwark, and Newington (the chief seats of cholera), the whole 
presents a picture more like some foul and fantastic nightmare, 
than an account of the metropolis of the greatest nation in Europe. 

The blame of all this must be divided between the house- 
owners, the Water Companies, and the Local Boards. Of the 
inefficiency of these latter in the whole matter, the state of things 
gives full practical proof. Not that they are composed of worse 
men than other local boards, but that the constitution of Lon- 
don is different from that of any other large city in these islands. 
In almost every other city or town, there is one central and cor- 
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porate authority, composed of men of all ranks, and containing 
a good proportion of bankers, manufacturers, merchants, and 
other men of a class above ignorance, hasty and reckless greed, 
and private jobbery. In any water-scheme, these men will have 
the most important, if not the sole voice. If the corporation 
are the suppliers of water, the central authority has full play, 
and Government interference, except in the form of inspection, 
as in the case of railroads, is unnecessary. Even if the town be 
supplied by one or more water companies, the corporation will 
be able, as in the case of Nottingham, to make their own terms 
with them, with a due regard to the public benefit, not only as a 
matter of benevolence, but also of poor-rates. In most cases 
the most wealthy, best educated, and public-spirited members 
of the corporation, will be among the capitalists of the water- 
scheme ; and thus, as in the case of most Scotch and north- 
country towns, the general consolidation of different inter- 
ests will work well and wholesomely, especially if the area of 
the town be small enough for a single scheme to be projected 
and carried out by one or two public-spirited men, who command 
the respect and attention of their fellow-townsmen. Yet even in 
these cases, we find complaints of competition between different 
companies, and longings for more complete union and centraliza- 
tion. Mr. Hawksley, the celebrated engineer, in his evidence on 
the New Nottingham Water Supply, which has become famous 
from its extraordinary success in all but annihilating the causes 
of cholera between 1833 and 1849, speaks strongly against the 
disadvantages, even there, of want of united management. It is 
needless to quote further evidence on this point; a summary of 
the whole question seems to us to be contained in the following 
opinion of Professor Clark of Aberdeen, the justice of which, we 
think, will be at once evident to all our readers. 

‘‘ Living in a town (Aberdeen) with a population of nearly 70,000 
inhabitants, where the water is supplied, not by a joint-stock com- 
pany, but by the Commissioners of Police, who are elected by the 
rate-payers, it has often occurred to me to question the policy of 
allowing water to be supplied to a town by a joint-stock company, 
in any case whatsoever. The extensive pipes laid throughout all the 
streets, and branching to all the houses, cannot conveniently, nor 
without a great sacrifice of expense, be laid in a second set, much less 
a third; therefore competition, such as occurs in the supply of bread 
and meat, or of like articles of demand, is out of the question in 
regard to the supply of water on a large scale. The establishing of a 
joint-stock company for the supply of a town by water, is the estab- 
lishing a monopoly of trading persons, having the power, without 
responsibility, of taxing the inhabitants for their own benefit. The 
practical check on any crying excess in their charge, and on their 
heedlessness about supplying water of a proper quality, lies mainly 
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in the apprehension of a second company being established; but since 
no new works can be undertaken without an Act of Parliament, and 
without risk of competition with the old company, such as almost 
always proves ruinous to both; and since, in order to establish the 
new company, an agitation in the community has to take place, the 
check is not of a desirable kind; neither is it effectual in the gene- 
rality of cases.” 

Now, Dr. Clark, it will be seen, goes even further than we 
do; for we have pointed out cases in which a joint-stock com- 
pany might exist harmlessly, by being all but identified with the 
corporation itself. But it must be remembered, that in the 
metropolis this possibility does not exist. There is there abso- 
lutely no central or corporate authority. With the exception of 
the City itself, with “its very badly constituted, and very badly 
administered local government,” (to quote Mr. J. S. Mill’s words, ) 
it is in reality a mere congeries of huge overgrown parishes, each 
a large town in itself, but in general with no authorities but 

arochial ones, and the innumerable confused and complicated 
~— of surveyors, trustees, &c. &c., which have grown up, 
they hardly know how themselves, according to special exigen- 
cies. Hence no unity in road-making, no unity in sewage, no 
unity in water-supply. All London drives through a great 
street in one parish, yet that parish alone, often has to pay for 
the whole wear and tear. Or perhaps parish A will not go to 
the expense of improving the 5 end of Blank Street, because 
parish B persist in leaving the lower end of it a slough. Parish 
A cannot, or rather, till the happy revolution of sewage 
governments, two years ago, could not drain itself, because 
parish B lying lower, refused to lower its sewers. Or parish A 
and B, having each their own private interests, and, alas for 

oor human nature! their own private pets, and relations, and 
jobs, ran each of them their own huge useless sewer to the river, 
along a high and therefore comparatively useless level ; when, 
if they had combined, they might have run one along a lower 
level, saving half the expense, and doing the work eifectually. 
And as for water-supply, parish A, B, and all the rest of the 
letters feel it most honestly a matter beyond them—so vast and 
important, that like all vast and important things, the only 
power capable of coping with it is—blind chance. 

Moreover, the local governments of London are especially in 
the hands of the shopkeepers, and the owners of small tenements. 
The proportion of manufacturers and large capitalists, except in 
the city,is by no means great. The noblemen who own London 
land have generally let it pass out of their own control on long 
building leases, and confine their real care to their county estates. 
Few or no gentlemen have a strong interest in London parochial 
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government ; and thus the vast majority of London parishes, per- 
haps the whole of those which require water and sewage, are 
in the hands of shopkeepers, middlemen, and persons bound up 
with them by various ties, often more potent than disinterested. 
Thus in any sanitary case, the same body of men are too often 
both criminal and judge, and the well known abomination of a 
bench of game-preserving squires sitting in judgment on a 
poacher is enacted ‘en grand’ at every vestry, by some hun- 
dreds of shopkeepers, with this slight difference, that the lives 
of human beings, and not of hares, are in question. Doubtless, 
the London middle-classes have many good qualities—all classes 
have, for that matter—but that they are not the people among 
whom one would look especially for either chivalrous self-sacri- 
fice or scientific enlightenment, let their conduct in the matter of 
the Smithfield nuisance witness. That something or other steels 
them to evils patent to every medical man, the present state of 
London proves; and even the best of them, in the hurry of busi- 
ness and the unceasing struggle of competition, now becoming 
daily more and more demoralized by puffery and adulteration, 
are too apt to thrust out of their sight and mind any invest- 
ments of capital but those which promise the most immediate re- 
turns. The whole modern habits of the middle-classes in great 
cities tend to make them live from hand to mouth; to forget 
foresight for present gain; to be yearly more and more swayed 
by individual or trade-interests, less and less alive to corporate 
ones, least of all to the interests of those classes below them, 
whose welfare, however surely, yet still only indirectly and in- 
visibly affects their own. And these evils are daily increasing. 
While we write, puffery spreads, adulteration, as in the case of 
substituting chicory for coffee, openly triumphs, and insults men 
like Mr. Baring, who attempt to prevent it ; slop-selling thrives, 
and master sweaters become public officials and lawgivers to the 
metropolis . . . Conceive entrusting the water and sewage 
of their workmen’s dwellings to the tender mercies of Nebuchad- 
nezzar & Co. ! 

There appear to us to be only two methods of making any 
thing like organized or harmonious sanitary reform in the me- 
tropolis possible. One is, to incorporate all parishes either north 
or south of the Thames, within the bills of mortality, into that 
to which they really belong, the City of London; and to make 
their constitution as democratic as possible, giving, if it can be 
done, a vote in vestry not merely to householders, but to every 
lodger, male or female, above the age of twenty-one, in order 
that the poor creatures who now suffer most from public neglect, 
may have some voice at least in its removal. 

But this, if not altogether Utopian, is certainly a difficult and far 
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distant change; and, in the meantime, there appears to be but 
one alternative, the interference of government authority. What- 
ever just and time-honoured jealousy of such interference there 
may be in the minds of many, ought to be outbalanced by the 
recollection, that the British dislike of government interference 
arose from exactly the opposite cause from that which is now 
pleaded against it. Government interference was repulsed in 
old times, in order that the free efforts of the many might not be 
over-ridden by the few, by a clique or by a despot ; to repulse it in 
this case, is to leave the many—the whole, in fact—of the work- 
ing-classes of the metropolis, at the mercy of the few, for the 
supply of a vital necessary. The many and the few have changed 
places. Her Majesty’s Government, if it brought forward a bill 
for supplying London with water, and compelling its extension 
to every dwelling, would surely be representing the feelings and 
interests of the great mass of Londoners far better than either 
the local boards or the water companies as yet have done. 

With some such views as these, we conceive a society, calling 
themselves “‘ The Metropolitan Sanitary Association,” have me- 
morialized the Government in a temperate and weighty address, 
to which they append a letter from Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
in answer to queries of theirs on the subject. In Mr. Mill’s 
eyes, the question of Government interference with the Water 
Supply “is a question of general policy, rather than of political 
economy ;” a wholesome rebuke, whether intentional or not, to 
that party which make a few economic canons, discovered by 
wiser men than themselves, the absolute measures of all things 
in earth, and in heaven also, when they trouble themselves with 
that distant and unimportant locality. 

The whole letter is, as was to be expected, full of broad and 
weighty truths. Mr. Mill acknowledges the impossibility of any 
real competition in water supply ; the necessity of monopoly, and 
therefore, when that monopoly is exercised by private individuals, 
of slavery; the defective administration of joint-stock company 
directors, (on which point he has already spoken in his Political 
Economy); the preference to be given to municipal authority ; 
the non-existence of any such authority in London; the proba- 
bility of the Government being best able to originate, if not to 
carry out a scheme of this kind; and, after giving due weight 
to the proper jealousy of Government coercion and meddling, 
which he justly praises as a sentiment to which this country owes 
the chief points of superiority which its Government possesses 
over those of the Continent, he concludes by proposing that, 
when a properly constituted local body shall exist in London, 
the water supply shall, under proper securities, be delivered up 
to its charge; and that, in the meantime, the work will be most 
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fittingly entrusted to a Commissioner appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and responsible to Parliament, like the Commissioners of 
Poor-Laws. 

It is in vain to _— the late great improvement in the North 
British water supplies, and thence to argue for the non-necessity 
of Government interference. That such an improvement has 
taken place without compulsion, is an honour to Scotland and 
the rest of the North, but it is no test of the power of laissez- 
faire in other parts of Great Britain. London is not Glasgow, 
nor Reading Puisley, nor Oxford Aberdeen—nor any twelve 
towns in the South of England at all analogous to the twelve 
in the North, which Mr. Stirratt, bleacher, of Paisley honour- 
ably mentions; nor (it is a Southron who pens these words) 
is the slow and short-sighted Southron the canny, shifty, far- 
seeing Scot, with that mingled daring and caution of his which 
enables him to take the newest hint of science, without involving 
himself in the building of card-castles, and the riding of hobbies. 
In looking through these Government Reports, a Scot may well 
feel proud of the testimony they bear to the civilisation, and 
public spirit, and scientific excellence of his countrymen. But 
all Scotch savans must not expect to get the same hearing for 
their wisdom on the south side of the Humber which they do 
on the north. In their case the saying, that “a prophet has no 
honour in his own country” is strangely reversed. Playfair 
and Smith of Deanston are listened to in the Lothians; Clark 
and Angus Smith in Aberdeen and Glasgow. But South-Saxon 
soil still remains half-tilled, and South-Saxon towns unsewered 
and unwatered. The same fault to which old chroniclers attri- 
bute the ruinous weakness of England before the Norman Con- 
quest, still besets all her doings; the isolating, individualizing 
selfishness, which makes every man “run to his own house,” 
and leaves the commonweal to shift for itself; the stubborn 
slowness, which is as dogged in the support of prescriptive 
wrongs as it is in that of prescriptive altel make the 
Londoner shut his ears to facts, and submit to evils which make 
his whole existence one of the strangest jumbles of artificial 
civilisation and primeval barbarism which the world has ever 
beheld. 

What, for instance, is the quality of water which the London 
Water Companies, in the face of scientific warnings and public 
remonstrances, now find it consistent with their interest and 
the full market demand to supply ? 

In the first place, without exception, their supplies swarm with 
living animalcules, the presence of which, putting aside its dis- 
gustingness, as a mere matter of feeling, must be considered 
as indicative of unwholesomeness. These creatures are nature’s 
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scavengers—their food is decomposing organic matter, animal and 
vegetable; they attend on putrefaction, as surely as the vultures 
on the fallen carcass. In this light they may be considered as 
warnings against disease, rather than causes of it; but many of 
them are capable of living and multiplying within the human 
body—many more of producing irritation in the intestinal canal, 
by the siliceous shells and spines, finer than the points of the 
finest needle, which envelop - sa many minute fungi can pro- 
pagate disease in a healthy organic tissue which has been inocu- 
ated with them. If any reader wish to instil into his imagina- 
tion a wholesome terror and disgust of these wondrous atomies, 
we must refer him to the works and the evidence of Dr. Arthur 
Hassall, who has devoted many years to the investigation of this 
branch of microscopic science. Now with these creatures the 
whole of the water companies’ supply teems; and not only with 
living animal and vegetable productions, but, worse still, with 
dead and decaying organic matter. The worst in this respect are 
those which supply the Surrey side of the metropolis, where, ac- 
cordingly, the ravages of cholera have been principally felt. 
Several of these actually distribute to their wretched customers 
unfiltered Thames water—in a word, their own diluted sewage, 
swarming with the same animalcules which haunt the sewer 
mouths; and, in addition to these, Dr. Hassall has actually de- 
tected on various occasions, matters connected with sewage, such 
as black carbonaceous matter, portions of the husk and down- 
hairs of wheal, cells of potato, granules of starch, fragments of 
muscular fibre, tinged with bile—We presume that the water 
supply of ancient Jerusalem must have been somewhat different 
to that of modern London. We do not require the horrors of a 
blockade to bring on us the threat of Rabshakeh to “ the men 
who sit on the wall.” 

The water of the companies north of the Thames gives a less 
disgusting ‘ fauna,’ the water being by several companies filtered 
more or less—though we should say, less, rather than more, to 
judge by the list of ‘ Actinophrydes, Desmidiz, Diatomacer, 
Entomostracez, Annelida,’ and other filth-bred monsters, which, 
with occasional Thames Paramecia from the sewer mouths, make 
up the list of their fertility. In one case, the water which pro- 
fessed to be brought from pure country regions, is adulterated, 
if not with Thames water, still with water from the Lea, and 
furnishing, as Dr. Hassall says, ‘a mixture of ditch, spring, river, 
and well water’ swarming with organic life. Another, while it 
professes to derive all its water from a canal above the influence 
of the tide, has a communication with the sea within the influence 
of the tide and Blackwall Creek ; and the other supplies are drawn, 
either from the Thames or from ponds and rivers which are ex- 
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posed to all the evil influences of stagnation, farm-yard ditches, 
abundant vegetation, and a public which disregards old Hesiod’s 
warning about the sacredness of springs; and their supplies ex- 
hibit accordingly the animals and vegetables bred under such 
circumstances. 

Such—for the whole evidence is too disgusting for us to enter 
into details—is the result of several hundred examinations of 
water, obtained from the service pipes of the different companies, 
and therefore in the state in which it is consumed by the public, 
And when it is remembered, that on the present cistern system, 
every house-cistern in the great majority of houses, is an alembic 
for further putrefaction, further multiplication of these wriggling 
monsters, for the absorption of lead from the cistern itself, of 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the neighbouring closets, even if 
none is already present (as is often the case in the south London 
water) from the Thames itself; that wherever this water is pro- 
cured from stand-pipes, it has to remain in the dwelling rooms 
of the consumers, to give out its air, and absorb the vapours of 
their breath—we will neither finish our sentence, nor make any 
comment thereon. 

It appears, moreover, that this water, even when filtered, is 
of a high degree of hardness, ranging by Dr. Clarke’s soap-test, 
from 12 to 163 degrees, and thereby entailing on the inhabitants a 
heavy tax, by the increased consumption of soap and tea, &c. &c., 
required by hard water, probably of more than double on the whole 
soap, and one-half on the whole tea, consumed. When we add 
to this, that in order to abridge this undue use of soap, soda is 
largely used by all London washerwomen, to the speedy destruc- 
tion, as all housewives know, of the fabric washed; that from 
the experiments of M. Soyer, the hardness of the water inter- 
feres with all culinary processes ; that, as is well known to every 
groom, it is highly injurious to horses, and, indeed, is naturally 
refused by all cattle which can obtain soft . . . without mention- 
ing the chapped skin, and fruitless scrubbing, which attend 
every attempt to wash in unboiled water in most parts of Lon- 
don... when we sum up all this, we have such a count against 
the present system, as certainly justifies Dr. Sutherland’s dry and 
cautious remark, that it is “ something like a positive injustice to 
give the poor no alternative between want and cleanliness, and the 
labour and expense involved in washing with water of from 12 to 
16 degrees of hardness,when a softer supply might be attainable.” 

There seems to be great reason to suspect also, that the use of 
hard water increases dyspeptic complaints, and makes epidemics 
more severe and more fatal. Such certainly seems to be the 
conclusion from the following fact. 


“Since the epidemic in 1832, the population in Glasgow south of 
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the Clyde, may be considered to have remained in the same state, 
with the exception of the introduction of the soft water supply. In 
one district, the parish of Gorbals, the attack of 1832 was fearful, 
while, in the attack of 1849, it furnished comparatively a small num- 
ber of cases, the epidemic in the other parts of Glasgow being, as in 
the former cholera attack, very severe. The unanimous opinion of 
the medical society was, that this comparative immunity was owing 
to the soft water supply.” 


Similar evidence is given from Paisley ; but whether we attri- 
bute this particular improvement to the quantity, or, with the 
local medical men, to the quality, of the new supply, there cannot 
be a doubt that the substitution of soft for hard water, has a ten- 
dency to exterminate another class of diseases, one of the most 
frightful and agonizing which can beset humanity. In Paisley, 
it appears, calculous disorders, formerly very numerous, have 
during the last ten years all but utterly disappeared, except in 
parts not accessible to the soft water supply, or in cases from the 
chalk counties of England—i.e., from the strata which now sup- 
ply hard water to London, and from which almost all the pro- 
posed plans wish still to supply it. 

One more count remains of our general indictment against the 

resent private monopolies of London water, and that a most 
important one. It is the extraordinary fact, that “ under ex- 
isting management the first and chief necessity to be provided 
for by water companies is waste of the supply, while the domestic 
consumption has occupied in reality only a secondary position.” 

The actual proportion of waste to domestic consumption, even 
under a system of constant supply by stand-pipes, seems, from 
the general carelessness with which matters are managed, to be 
very difficult to ascertain; in many parts of London it is at least 
as three to one. No fact can speak more strongly to the utter 
wrongness of the whole system, its inefficiency and its expen- 
siveness; its inefficiency, in that the greater part of the sup- 
ply is lost in the process of distribution, and the consumers have, 
of course, to pay for what they do not use; and its expensive- 
ness, in that a far larger amount of capital is invested in the 
business than is actually required, not merely to supply the pre- 
sent quantity to the consumers, but to supply a quantity equal 
to their real needs. It seems at first sight most puzzling to un- 
derstand, how such enormous waste can be consistent with any 
remunerative profits. But so it is; for the companies exist, and 
stoutly desire and struggle to continue in existence, leaving us 
to suppose that their profits must be, if not exorbitant, still far 
larger than, under a proper economic system, they need be, and 
these companies are now crying out for “ full compensation” for 
their waste as well as their supply. 
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But, on the whole, we do not complain of these companies. 
They have but followed the maxims which all English society 
follows in these days—to get as much for their money as the 
public will allow them. The Grand Junction Company, the 
state of whose water supply is far superior to the rest, hardly 
forms an exception; for there being, as they themselves state, 
few or no groups of poor houses in their district, their customers, 
being of the better class, have, of course, kept up a demand for 
a better article; while those which supply the masses have been 
able freely to distribute an inferior article, at a price as high as 
they dared; and if men do not dare somewhat, when in posses- 
sion of a monopoly, they must be more than men. 


After all, these companies have but gone the way of the world. 
Beginning with a selfish competition, they have ended in mono- 
poly. Even as two large trouts rush out, each from his separate 
nook, first to clear the pool of small fry, and then to settle com- 
petitively the exact extent of their respective beats, till after 
many battles, consuming strength and time in fighting instead of 
feeding, the stronger establishes himself at the head, and the 
weaker at the tail of the pool, and there is peace, and monopoly 
for each over all wretched smaller creatures—even so have they. 
Nine long years was one London company engaged in competi- 
tion against three others, and secured its ground at last; at, of 
course, a waste of capital and labour—a “ disastrous struggle,” 
as they themselves call it—so painful to their memory “ that 
they feel it unnecessary to enter on it.” ... Poor things! But 
they, and fairly enough too, intimate that they were not the only 
offenders. “ The blame of what was wrong must at least be 
shared by the Legislature, which had sanctioned and encouraged 
the competition.” “ The public, too, must also share the blame ; 
the instances were numerous during the competition, where the 
company was requested by memorial to drive mains in some par- 
ticular locality, the memorialists agreeing to take a supply on 
certain terms. This agreement was commonly forgotten when 
the mains were laid, and the rival companies were left to bid 
against each other for tenants to the point of ruin.” 

Of course they were. The selfishness of the memorialists lea 
them to tar on the rival selfishnesses of the water companies ; 
and then the same selfishness led them to desert the poor ex- 
hausted combatants, when they became by fighting too exhausted 
to do their work well and cheaply. Oh purblind John Bull! who 
will go on doing evil, and making others do it, that good may 
come, who cannot see that an unrestrained selfish competi- 
tion, when completely triumphant, may appear in the shape 
of his old bugbear, monopolv! In your selfish short-sighted 
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cunning, you thought you could get your water a little cheaper 
by trusting it to the self-interest of a few capitalists, and letting 
them beat each other down; and, behold, you are literally filled 
with the fruit of your own devices, with rats and mice and such 
small deer, paramecia, and entomostracee, and kicking things 
with horrid names, which you see in microscopes at the Poly- 
technic, and rush home and call for brandy—without the water 
—with stone, and gravel, and dyspepsia, and fragments of your 
own muscular tissue tinged with your own bile... . Oh John! 
John! The love of money is the root of all evil! And even as 
it is now with your water-supply, so may it be soon with your 
clothes-supply, when you have petted and egged on a few large 
slop-sellers to eat up all the small ones, and then to com- 
bine in triumphant monopoly, to clothe you with devils’ dust 
instead of cloth, and starch instead of linen. . . . Oh John! 
John! 

Leaving now this water-company question, as one worth no 
more argumentation, we go on to notice the various schemes for 
a better supply of water to London which are now on foot. 

One source which has been proposed is from Artesian wells, 
sunk through the London and Plastic Clays to the sand strata 
beneath, which furnish a soft water, considered by one or two 
gentlemen, on account of the quantity of carbonate of soda which 
it contains, to possess the quality of economizing soap (not, we 
fear, of economizing the fabrics washed in the said soap,) and 
enabling us to obtain in all cases (Soyer’s experiments only assert 
in some few) a better extract from all matters exposed to its 
action, either hot or cold, and to be “the beau idéal of what a 
water ought to be for the supply of a city or town.” 

Now, granting that thirteen grains of sulphate of potash per 
gallon will not make the water nasty; that eight grains of glau- 
bers’ salts will not make it purgative; that twenty grains of 
common salt will quench and not increase thirst; and that the 
eighteen grains of carbonate of soda is nothing but beneficent to 
the shirts and towels which will have to endure it; letting pass 
the small quantities of carbonate of magnesia, and phosphates, 
and crenic, and apocrenic, and silicic acids; granting that a 
North Briton fresh from the “amber torrents” of Scotland, would 
not pronounce the Trafalgar Square water, the analysis of which 
we have just sketched, to be “ an unco fine liquid for purposes 
oO sntealend irrigation ;” but in point of drinking excellence, 
as like the beau idéal of water as the dumb-waiters and soda- 
water bottles from which it issues, are like the beau idéal of 
sculpture—granting all this, and as much more as is required, 
there is one fatal objection against these Artesian wells—that the 
supply from them, even with the small demand as yet made on 
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them, has been steadily decreasing for the last twenty years 
and more; that every fresh well draws away the water from the 
surrounding ones, and necessitates the deepening of them; and 
that this fact is not merely owing to the opening the springs at 
a lower level, for, to quote Mr. Braithwaite’s evidence, “ there has 
been one universal depression in all the wells to the sand spring, 
varying only in degree according to the depth.” This fact, we 
apprehend, needs no comment. 

The same phenomenon gives rise to a fatal objection against 
all propositions for supplying London from deep wells sunk into 
the vast water-loaded fissures which undoubtedly exist in the 
chalk. Even now, the great Brewers who are supplied by chalk 
wells are compelled to pump on separate days to avoid exhaust- 
ing the supply ; and the springs at Watford, twenty miles from 
London, are higher every Monday than during the rest of the 
week, owing to the pumping being discontinued on Sunday. 
Besides, these waters are of a degree of hardness, varying on an 
average up to nineteen degrees, which renders them utterly unfit 
either for washing or drinking. 

The most obvious sources of supply are of course the Thames 
and its tributaries, and many projects have been started for 
diverting to London a stream which would certainly be inex- 
haustible, from some higher and therefore purer point on the 
Thames. Of these the most simple, feasible and economic, 
seems certainly to be that of Mr. Hawksley’s scheme for estab- 
lishing reservoirs and filters on the Thames bank, a little below 
Maidenhead, and thence conveying the water to Hampstead, 
from which point it would be distributed at high pressure over the 
whole of London; and that of Mr. Quick, an eminent engineer, 
who proposes that the supply should be taken from Twicken- 
ham, about ten miles nearer the heart of London in a direct line, 
considering that there would be no advantage corresponding to 
the increased outlay obtained by taking it from a point higher 
up the river. The estimated cost of Mr. Hawksley’s projects is 
£746,790, of Mr. Quick’s £300,000. But the objection against 
both these, and all other similar ones, is the same as against the 
last mentioned. The water is too hard, varying from twelve to 
sixteen degrees, according to Dr. Clark’s soap-test, and even 
granting that a perfect method of filtration could eliminate all 
the organic, as well as the mechanical impurities, neither of 
which are considerable, and that the water could, by aeration 
during filtration, be redeemed from its present flat and nauseous 
taste, still there would be on an average twelve grains of carbo- 
nate, and two of sulphate of lime to be got rid of. 

It has been recently proposed to do this by applying the ad- 
mirable process invented by Professor Clark of Aberdeen, which 
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is destined, doubtless, hereafter to come into extensive use. 
Professor Clark, in 1841, took out a patent for this invention, 
which consists in a very simple application of lime-water te water 
already containing bi-carbonate of lime, compelling it thereby to 
deposit the lime which it holds in solution. The whole of this 
learned gentleman’s evidence as to the evil effects of hard water, 
and the complete and instantaneous improvement effected by his 
process, is exceedingly valuable, but all that we have = to 
notice is the treatment of his discovery by the various London 
water companies. In the delusive hope that they were as en- 
lightened as himself, he sends round to them copies of his 
pamphlet, inviting them to inspect his process, ‘Two of them 
return no answer; another cannot try it themselves, but recom- 
mend him to go to their large customers, and see if they would 
make the trial—and of course take the expense. Another pro- 
mises polite attention—and so vanishes back into its native dirt. 
Another company informs him that, having reached perfection, 
the sending his pamphlet to them was quite needless. Another 
inspects the process, two years ago, and is not heard of again. 
Another expresses their opinion that the process could be worked 
much more economically—(to them?)—by consumers. And 
the West Middlesex, with its Thames paramecia and infusoria, 
and nineteen degrees of hardness, informed the astonished philo- 
sopher that their water had been “ bright, pure, and salubrious 
for the last two years !” 

But, in the mean.time, a method of water-supply has been 
gradually extending itself throughout Scotland and the North of 
England, which bids fair to out-vie all others, from the peculiar 
simplicity of the process, which is, in fact, a mere organized copy 
of nature’s own process of producing springs and rivulets, and 
from the great purity of the water which is obtained by it. It 
consists in collecting, over certain elevated gathering-grounds, 
the whole rain-fall of the district, whether from natural springs 
or from the artificial drainage of the soil, and conducting them 
down to reservoirs of a sufficient height to supply water at con- 
stant high-pressure. The water thus obtained, off the granite, 
= trap, and millstone-grit rocks of the north, varies 

rom one and a half to five degrees of hardness, and, as many of 
our North British readers must be well aware, is as perfect in 
quality as can be desired. By this method the majority of cities 
and large towns of Scotland, and many in Lancashire, are enjoy- 
ing those advantages of soft and well aerated water to which we 
have had already occasion to allude ; for the pure rain of heaven, 
from which ultimately the greater part of all supplies must be 
derived, is thus intercepted in its passage downwards, and turned 
to use, before it has had time to become adulterated with any of 
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the numberless elements, organic and inorganic, which it must 
meet with in its passage downwards to the sea, or into the bowels 
of the earth. 

The superiority of this method of supply has been, as it seems 
to us, so clearly demonstrated by the evidence laid before the 
Health of Towns’ Commission, that it is not to be wondered at 
if those interested in the fate of the London supply cast about 
for some plan of applying it to the case before them. 

The first point was to ascertain whether the neighbourhood of 
London offered a gathering-ground for pure water of a sufficient 
size; and such a one prescribed itself at once in the range of 
sterile moors known to geologists by the name of the Bagshot - 
Sands. The upper portions of this district spread out in vast 
flats, clothed with a scanty brown heather, and fast increasing 
forests of Scotch fir, utterly uncultivable from their barrenness. 
These hills were within the last fifty years the haunts of red- 
deer ; and the black cock still lingers on the sunny brows, the 
snipe and wild duck around the desolate pools ; while the valleys 
which intersect the waste form a striking contrast to the dreary 
solitude above, by their noble timber trees, the crops of scanty, 
but peculiarly excellent wheat which clothe the slopes, and their 
boggy meadows, which furnish a coarse herbage for summer cattle. 
Travellers by the Southampton Railway must often have been 
surprised at finding themselves, within an hour’s run of the 
greatest metropolis in the world, whirling through miles of 
desert ; and even though they may have acquiesced in the popu- 
lar notion that it is impossible to cultivate these wastes, they 
may yet have been inclined to suspect that so peculiar a district, 
in so peculiar a situation, may have still its use, and its part to 
play in the forward movements of civilisation, perhaps in rela- 
tion to the very city on which it borders so nearly. We profess 
our honest belief that the Bagshot Sands, like everything else 
in the world, were not created in vain ; that rabbits and plovers’ 
eggs, unsaleable fir-poles, and the worst of turf, were not intended 
to be their final produce; and that even those upper gravel 
layers, which are absolutely beyond the hope of cultivation, at 
least till science has progressed for centuries more, possess by 
virtue of their very barrenness and utter flintiness, a wealth of 
their own, in the form of a pure, well aerated, and naturally 
filtered water, which no science can imitate or improve. 

It appears, on the whole, that the existing springs of this 
district are sufficient to afford a daily supply of 40,000,000 of 
gallons, sufficient to give to 520,000 houses (double the number 
now in London) 75 gallons per house. The estimated expense 
of intercepting these waters at their sources, storing them in 
a reservoir on Wimbledon Common, and connecting them with 
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the present street pipeage, together with compensation to mill- 
owners, &c., is £646,000, which, if paid off in 21 years, at 6 per 
cent., would amount, at the average of 280,000 houses, of little 
more than three shillings a house ; while the present rate to the 
water companies on the same number of houses is about £1, 12s. 

We may be perhaps allowed to enter somewhat into detail in 
our description of these proposed gathering grounds, likely now 
to become a subject of public interest and notoriety. 

No district, perhaps, of South Britain, shews more distinctly 
the connexion between the outer clothing and the inner sub- 
stance of mother earth, the strict coincidence between geologic 
fact, and the features of landscape. The upper flats are com- 
posed principally of a pure brown sand, with a cap of diluvial 
gravel, the relics of primeval chalk, green sand, and wealden 
hills, from which, by some mysterious agency, every atom of 
carbonate of lime has disappeared, leaving nothing behind but 
their skeleton of sharp flint and sand. The imagination reels at 
the thought of the stupendous masses of chalk which must have 
been destroyed, to furnish from their scantiest ingredient, miles 
on miles of gravel hills—However, the destruction has taken 
place, and there the gravel beds lie, a natural filter, along the 
steep base of which innumerable crystal springs well out in a 
clearly defined horizontal line, and flow down over the more re- 
tentive loams and foliated clays of the middle Bagshot beds, 
which form the cultivated slopes of the valleys. Much of the 
rain which falls on the table lands, unable to escape at this 
level, descends to a greater depth, to reappear in the lower 
meadows in the form of chalybeate springs, the presence of 
which, colouring all the rivers of the district, has engendered 
fears in various quarters of the general purity of the water. 
But as a fact, the springs of the upper level, from whence alone 
the supply need be drawn, are as free from iron as they are from 
every other contaminating element, organic or inorganic. In the 
course of ages, whatever hydrated oxide of iron has been diffused 
in a soluble state through the upper strata, has been washed 
down by the rains to the retentive beds below, and carried out 
by them into the valleys, to form an alluvium abounding with 
every conceivable salt of iron. To a similar process of filtration, 
Mr. Prestwick, the geologist most intimately acquainted with the 
district, refers the entire absence of all carbonate of lime in the 
form of fossil shells throughout the upper sands; the hydrated 
protoxide of iron, in its progress downwards, having rendered 
whatever carbonate of lime it met soluble in water. Should this 
theory be correct, as we have no reason to doubt, it would seem 
that nature has not only provided the Londoners with a 
ready made filter, but has been kindly busy for ages preparing 
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it for them. Moreover, these Bagshot Sands have advantages 
which few even of the Scotch gathering grounds possess. There 
is no real peat on their surface, but only a few inches of black 
peaty soil, nine-tenths of it sharp sand; they require no drain- 
age, the present volume of the springs being enough to supply a 
city far more populous than London is now—the mere act of 
clearing them out would considerably increase their volume— 
and the soil above them being uncultivated, there is no risk of 
contamination from the filtering downwards of manures. 

The alternative lies evidently between this scheme and that of 
Mr. Hawksley or Mr. Quick. The Government will, we hope, 
be shortly called on to decide whether of the two can be carried 
out at least cost. The Bagshot plan promises at present to be 
dearer than the Twickenham and cheaper than the Maidenhead 
one; but it must be remembered, that to the estimated expense 
of these latter must be added the yet uncertain cost of Dr. 
Clark’s softening process; and we must consider the labour of the 
manufacture, the risk of mistakes in applying it to so vast an 
amount of water daily, and the fact that it will not bring the 
Thames water down to within one and a half or two degrees of 
the natural average of Bagshot and Farnham water. No con- 
clusion to which the Government can come can affect the engi- 
neering reputations of Mr. Hawksley and Mr. Quick, or throw 
discredit on Dr. Clark’s invaluable discovery. ‘There are towns 
and villages by the hundred to which his process of purification 
will be an invaluable boon. The time may come when landlords 
and corporations shall be compelled, in default of a natural sup- 
ply of soft water, to produce an artificial one by this or analo- 
gous‘means. The time may come, too, when the edile, with 
powers to inspect and compel the improvement of the houses, 
water, and sewage—and perhaps the agricultural drainage—of 
every district, shall be as integral a member of English as he was 
of Roman civilisation. But, in the meantime, it is evident that 
a bold step must be taken in the direction which we have been 
pointing out; and it is to be hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not be deterred by any cuckoo-cry of the press, still 
less by any jealousy of the energy and talents of its servants, 
from taking into its own hands the work which a selfish, divided, 
and careless public disdains to perform for itself—or rather, for its 
poorer members. These are days in which everything, even free- 
dom and “our glorious constitution” themselves, must submit to 
be tried by the one test of practice. “ Will it work ?” asks the 
world of every man and matter: “If not—it must go:” And 
surely that free government incurs a heavy responsibility, which 
brings a slur by any tardiness of its own on those principles of 
liberty which are committed to its charge. We know that des- 
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potisms have been able to supply the masses fully and freely 
with necessaries, like water, unattainable by their own efforts. 
If freedom is to hold its place in the respect of the masses, it 
must shew an equal, if not a superior power for the common 
good. The inhabitants of ancient Jerusalem were plentifully 
supplied with water both from reservoirs and pipes. Those of 
Rome had a gratuitous supply several times as great, in propor- 
tion to the population, as that which is considered necessary for 
London. The Peruvian Incas constructed aqueducts of 120 
and 150 leagues in length. In Spain, both the Moors and Ro- 
mans have feft traces of their power in the form of enormous 
aqueducts and reservoirs to supply cities insignificant in compa- 
rison of London. The canals of Semiramis, and those of Egypt, 
are world-famous. Assyria and Mesopotamia are intersected by 
the ruins of vast water-courses; and through great part of the East, 
even at this day, the inhabitants are supplied with fresh and pure 
water by the beneficent will of their despots. Surely a free 
country ought to be able to do more, not less. It remains for 
England to shew that her boasted civilisation and liberty has a 
practical power of self-development, which can meet and satisfy 
the wants of an increasing population, and cleanse from her fair 
face such plague-spots as we have been—not describing, for too 
many of them are past description, but—hinting at, as delicately 
as the nature of the subject will allow. Unless some practical 
proof is given to the suffering masses who inhabit our courts 
and alleys—one single savage and heathen tribe of them, the 
costermongers, numbering according to Mr. Mayhew, thirty 
thousand souls—that a constitutional government can secure 
more palpable benefits to the many than a tyranny; unless 
anarchy ceases to be considered identical with freedom, and hu- 
man beings to be sacrificed to a proposition in a yet infant and 
tentative science,—we must expect to see, in the course of events, 
a revulsion in favour of despotism, such as seized France when 
she raised Napoleon to the Empire ; a revulsion which is more 
possible even in Britain, to judge by certain ugly signs on both 
extremes of the political horizon, than the pedants of “ consti- 
tutionalism ” are inclined to suppose. 

And though these permitted evils should not avenge them- 
selves by any political retribution, yet avenge themselves, if un- 
redressed, they surely will. They affect masses too large, inte- 
rests too serious, not to make themselves bitterly felt some day 
or other. “This is no question,” as Mr. Mill well says, “of 
political economy, but of general policy:” we should go far- 
ther and say—of common right and justice. Therefore it is that 
we make no apology for any foul details through which we have 
led our readers. We only wish that we could shew them the 
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realities, amid which thousands of their fellow-subjects are born 
and die. It is right that “ one half of the world should know 
how the other half live.” Neither do we apologize for having 
made use of severe expressions of condemnation. Such ques- 
tions as these, involving not merely profits, but health, sobriety, 
decency, life, are to be judged of not by the code or in the lan- 
guage of the market, but of the Bible. Acts concerning them 
are not merely expedient or inexpedient, fortunate or unfortunate, 
but right or wrong; the wrong may be excused by ignorance, 
but a wrong, and therefore a self-avenging act, it remains till 
amended. Even the hard and soft water controversy is not a 
mere matter of soap and tea expenditure, but of humanity and 
morality. As Hood said of the slop-sellers, so we say of the 
hard- water-and-animalcule-sellers,— 


“It’s not trowsers and shirts you ‘re wearing out ; 
It’s human creatures’ lives.” 


We may choose to look at the masses in the gross, as subjects 
for statistics—and of course, where possible, for profits. There 
is One above who knows every thirst, and ache, and sorrow, and 
temptation of each slattern, and gin-drinker, and street-boy. 
The day will come when He will require an account of these 
neglects of ours—not in the gross. 
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Art. X.—1. The Royal Supremacy not an Arbitrary Authority, 
but limited by the Laws of the Church of which Kings are 
Members. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, Canon of Christchurch. Part I. Ancient Pre- 
cedents. Oxford, 1850. 

2. The Papal and Royal Supremacies contrasted. A Lecture 
delivered on Sunday the 12th of May 1850. By the Right Rev. 
N. Wiseman, D.D., Bishop of Melipotamus, V.A.L. 

3. The Queen or the Pope? the Question considered in its Political, 
Legal, and Religious Aspects. By SamurL WARREN, Esyq., 
of the Inner Temple. 1851. 


THE true Popish doctrine upon the subject of the relation that 
ought to subsist between the Church and the State, or between 
the ecclesiastical and the civil authorities, is, that the ecclesias- 
tical power is superior, in point of jurisdiction, to the civil. This 
is the view which has been held by the generality of Romanists 
except the defenders of the Gallican Liberties, and it accords most 
fully with the general principles and spirit of the Church of 
Rome. The opposite extreme to this is, of course, the doctrine 
of the superiority of the civil power to the ecclesiastical. This 
doctrine is often called by continental writers Byzantinism, a 
name suggested by the unwarrantable control generally exer- 
cised by the Emperors of the East over the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople and the Greek Church during the middle ages, while 
in this country it is usually known by the name of Erastianism. 
The golden mean between these two extremes, is the doctrine 
that the Church and the State are two distinct societies, inde- 
pendent of each other, each having its own separate functions 
and objects and its separate means of executing and accomplish- 
ing them, each supreme in its own province, and neither having 
jurisdiction, or a right of authoritative control, over the other. 
This we believe to be the doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures upon 
the subject. The defenders of the Gallican Liberties in the 
Romish Church of France, and the old Scottish Presbyterians, 
were led most fully to develop this doctrine, and it is now held 
by all the non-established churches in this country. 

The chief difference among the non-established churches, in 
regard to this matter, turns upon these two questions—1s¢, Does 
the denial to the State of any jurisdiction or authoritative con- 
trol over the Church, involve or imply a denial, that the State 
is entitled and bound to exercise its proper authority in ts own 
province, with a view to promote the welfare and extension of 
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the Church? and, 2d, Does the independence of the Church as 
a distinct society, with the Church’s obligation to maintain this, 
necessarily preclude it from entering into a friendly union or 
alliance with the State? The advocates of what is commonly 
called the Voluntary principle, answer these two questions, which 
are virtually and substantially one, in the affirmative, while the 
advocates of what is usually called the Establishment principle, 
answer them in the negative. Both parties, however, concur in 
holding the entire independence of the Church and the State as 
two distinct societies, and in denying to either any superiority, 
in point of authority or jurisdiction, over the other; while, on 
the points on which they differ, the advocates of the Establish- 
ment principle undertake to prove, that an obligation lies upon 
the State to aim, in the exercise of its proper authority in civil 
matters, at the welfare of true religion, and that there is no con- 
sideration which necessarily and universally precludes the Church 
from entering into friendly union with the State, and of course 
treating and arranging with it about the terms on which mutual 
co-operation may take place. 

No sooner had the civil authorities made a profession of Chris- 
tianity, than we find indications of their assuming to themselves 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters, and encroaching upon the 
Church’s province. Before the end of the fourth century, the 
Church was obliged to pass canons prohibiting the clergy from 
applying to the civil power in order, by its interference, to se- 
cure or to retain their ecclesiastical status and privileges, canons 
identical in their substance and objects with the law passed by 
the Church of Scotland, in 1582, against Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery, when, in defiance of the Church, he attempted to intrude, 
on the nomination of the king, and by the aid of the secular 
power, into the archbishopric of Glasgow. The encroacliments 
of the civil power led to a setting forth of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the independence of the Church upon the State, and 
of the supremacy of each in its own province, and we find this 
principle very fully and accurately stated by some of the popes, 
and other leading ecclesiastical authorities, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. This important doctrine, however, did not obtain 
semen practical ascendency; for, during the middle ages, the 

{astern Church lost all its rights and liberties, and sunk into 
a condition of abject slavery to the civil rulers, while the West- 
ern Church, by the marvellous skill and unscrupulous dexterity 
of the popes, succeeded, to a large extent, not only in obtaining 
exemption from civil control in civil matters, but in securing 
supremacy over the civil power. The principle of the superiority 
of the civil over the ecclesiastical was established in the East, 
while that of the superiority of the ecclesiastical over the civil, 
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was established in the West. Both these principles are opposed 
to the Sacred Scriptures, and both, in their practical results, ope- 
rated injuriously to the interests of religion, and to the general 
welfare of the community. 

At the Reformation, the civil authorities who espoused the 
Protestant cause, were called upon to repel the encroachments 
which the Church of Rome had made in many ways upon the 
secular province, and to assert to the full their own legitimate 
power. ‘This tended again to lead them to assume too much to 
themselves in regard to ecclesiastical matters, and to make 
encroachments upon the Church’s province, a tendency which 
some of the Reformers did not a little to countenance. In most 
of the Reformed Churches, accordingly, the rightful independ- 
ence of the Church was more or less encroached upon, and the 
civil powers practised an extent of interference with ecclesiastical 
matters, which Scriptural views of the duties and functions of 
the Church and of the State do certainly not sanction. There is 
good ground to believe that Luther and Melancthon became at 
last sensible that they had erred in conceding too much power 
to the civil authorities in the regulation of ecclesiastical matters, 
but they could not repair the evil they had done, as their 
rulers were not disposed to abandon any — of the power 
they had acquired. Calvin, whose comprehensive and penetrat- 
ing intellect raised him far above all even of his great cotempo- 
raries in the discovery and establishment of truth, promulgated 
from the first sound views in regard to the right mutual re- 
lation of the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities, but he did 
not succeed in getting these views practically adopted in all the 
Churches which embraced, in the main, his system both of theo- 
logy and church government. Of all Protestant countries, that 
in which the Scriptural independence of the Church was most 
strenuously maintained in argument, and most fully realized in 
practice, was Scotland, and that in which the civil power secured 
the largest share of unwarranted authority in the regulation of 
ecclesiastical affairs, was England. The ecclesiastical supre- 
macy of the Crown in England, the transference at the Refor- 
mation to the sovereign of the authority which had formerly 
been enjoyed by the Pope, a result which the old Scottish Pres- 
byterians used to denounce as implying a change in the Pope 
but not in the popedom, has always been cauelel as a peculiar- 
ity of the Anglican Church, and has given rise to a good deal of 
discussion. It is exciting much interest in the present day in 
consequence of the a views held upon the subject by the 
Tractarians, especially as these have been developed in connec- 
tion with the Gorham case; and it has also been brought largely 
to bear upon the exciting topic of the recent Papal Aggression. 
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In these circumstances, it may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to have their attention directed to this subject of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown in England, the relation 
in which it stands to the place which the civil power ought to 
hold in the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs, and some of the 
practical applications which have recently been made of it. 

The origin in fact of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown 
in England, was the determination of Henry VIII. to be Pope 
as well as Sovereign in his own dominions, to possess and exer- 
cise the power in ecclesiastical matters which the Pope had 
formerly enjoyed; and he certainly succeeded in getting the 
Parliament to sanction the whole extent of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction which he was pleased to claim. Henry was very vain 
of his ecclesiastical supremacy, and in the year 1545, near the 
end of his life, he had a medal struck, bearing his likeness, in 
which he is described,,in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, as “ Under 
Christ the Supreme Head of the Church of England and Ire- 
land.”* Attempts have been made, (the most full and elaborate 
is to be found, we believe, in the Fifth Part of Sir Edward 
Coke’s Reports,) to prove, that the laws of Henry and Elizabeth 
in regard to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, were 
fully warranted by the legal enactments which were in force before 
the Reformation, directed to the object of checking the assump- 
tions of the Papal See. But it is by no means clear that this 
position has been established. The ante-Reformation enactments 
referred to, seem to have been intended rather to guard the liber- 
ties and independence of the nation and of the subjects in gene- 
ral against papal encroachments, than to vest anything like 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Crown. Certainly, no king had 
ever before claimed the title of Head of the Church, or main- 
tained the principle, that “ all manner of jurisdiction, ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as secular, flows from the Crown.” It is common for 
those who wish to put the best face upon the proceedings ot 
Henry in these matters, and upon the conduct of the Church of 
England in submitting to them, to allege, that, in connexion 
with the famous Act of Submission, the clergy only consented 
to acknowledge the King’s title as Head of the Church, and the 
supremacy which it implied, thus far, quantum per Christi legem 
licet. But it is certain, that we have the express testimony o1 
Archbishop Parker, that, though the clergy struggled hard to 
have this qualifying clause introduced, as a relief to their con- 








* Dr. Hickes, in his Treatises on the Christian Priesthood, gives a fac-simile ot 
this medal from Evelyn’s Numismata, and then adds :—“ I never yet heard any 
man talk of this medal, but who made this observation, namely, that King Henry 
crucified the Church, as Pilate did the Saviour, with the solemnity of three super- 
seriptions.”—Vol. ii. p. 81. 
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sciences, the King would not agree to this, and that they at last 
consented to its omission.* In the reign of Queen Mary, the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown was abolished, as inconsis- 
tent with Popish principles, just as it was abolished by the 
Scottish Parliament, in 1690, as inconsistent with Presbyterian 
principles. It was restored, however, in its whole substance, 
and with the mere omission of the title of Headship, on the ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth, and as so restored it continues to 
this day to be the recognised law of the land. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a definite and precise idea of 
what is really implied in the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown, as established by law in England. Lawyers and divines 
usually represent it in somewhat different aspects. The divines, 
of course, have usually been anxious to explain it away, that it 
might seem to be not palpably inconsistent with the rights and 
liberties of the Church of Christ,—although there have not been 
wanting eminent writers among the clergy, so utterly destitute of 
all right idea of what a church of Christ is, as to be willing to 
defend the supremacy in the widest sense which the most 
Erastian lawyers have assigned to it. The generality of the 
divines of the Church of England, have objected to our judging 
of what the Church is responsible for in this matter, by the 
phraseology of Acts of Parliament, or by the dicta of lawyers, 
and have insisted that we must try her only by what she her- 
self has said upon the subject. We are not sure that justice 
demands this concession in all its extent, as it seems quite fair 
to hold the Church responsible for the substance at least of all 
those enactments and regulations, by which the civil power has 
virtually determined the conditions on which the Church holds 
the temporal privileges which have been conferred upon her, 
and to which she practically consents, by nein to 
them her own procedure in the ordinary administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs. But, as we do not mean to enter into 
legal investigations, we shall advert chiefly to the Church’s own 
declarations upon the subject, viewed in connexion, however, 
with the actual practice which invariably obtains. 

The chief of these are to be found in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and in the Canons of 1603,—the only canons which are in force 
in the Church of England. The thirty-seventh Article is this :— 
“The Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of Eng- 
land, and other her dominions, unto whom the government of all 
Estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in 
all causes, doth appertain, and is not, nor ought to be, subject 
to any foreign jurisdiction. When we attribute to the Queen’s 





* Parker De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesice, p. 326. Hanoviee, 1605. 
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Majesty the chief government, by which titles we understand 
the minds of some slanderous folks to be offended, we give not 
our princes the ministering either of God’s Word, or of the 
Sacraments, the which thing the Injunctions also lately set 
forth by Elizabeth our Queen, do most plainly testify, but that 
only prerogative which we see to have been given to all godly 
princes in Holy Scriptures by God himself, that they should 
rule all estates and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with the 
civil sword the stubborn and evil-doers.” The second of the 
Canons of 1603 is:—“ Whosoever shall affirm that the King’s 
Majesty hath not the same authority in causes ecclesiastical 
that the godly kings had among the Jews, and the Christian 
emperors of the primitive Church, or impeach any part of his 
regal supremacy in the said causes, restored to the Crown, 
and by the laws of this realm therein established, let him be 
excommunicated ipso facto.” The thirty-sixth Canon provides 
that no person shall be admitted into any ecclesiastical func- 
tion, unless he shall subscribe the following article :—“ That 
the King’s Majesty under God is the only supreme governor of 
this realm, and of all other his Highness’s dominions and coun- 
tries, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as 
temporal, and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within Hi is Majesty’s said realms, dominions, and countries.” 

It is plain that these statements are exceedingly vague and 
unsatisfactory, viewed as expositions of what this chief govern- 
ment or supremacy means, with the exception of the reference in 
the second Canon to the laws of the realm as determining itt ; 
and, accordingly, there has been a considerable diversity of 
opinion among the divines of the Church of England, as to what 
is involved in the supremacy, and a great deal of confusion and 
inconsistency in the grounds on which it has been defended. 
Some High-churchmen have explained it very much away, so as, 
while still professing to adhere to the Articles and the Canons, 
to approach very near to Scriptural views of the liberty and in- 
dependence which the Church of Christ ought to enjoy, while 
some Low-churchmen have received and defended it in such a 
sense, as practically to reduce the Church to the level of a mere 
department of the ordinary functions and business of the State. 

t cannot be disputed that these declarations recognise, as rightly 
vested in the Crown, or the civil magistrate, the highest or 
ultimate jurisdiction, or right of authoritative control, in all eccle- 
siastical causes, without any limitation of the extent or the effect to 
which he may decide them, as distinguished from the extent or the 
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effect to which he may decide civil causes. The only limita- 
tion or appearance of limitation, imposed upon the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown, is that the sovereign is excluded from 
the administration of God’s Word and the sacraments ; and this 
in itself is insufficient to save the claim from the imputation of 
what is usually regarded and spoken of as Erastianism. Erastus 
himself, indeed, held that civil magistrates might lawfully preach 
and administer the sacraments, if their other duties allowed them 
leisure for this. But few of those who have been called after 
his name have gone so far. They have usually admitted that 
there is a distinction of functions between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical authorities, 7.¢., that there are some: ecclesiastical 
processes which the civil magistrate cannot himself perform, 
while they have usually denied, more or less explicitly, that 
there is a distinction of governments or jurisdictions, i.e., they 
have held that in all ecclesiastical causes which require to be 
judicially or forensically decided, the civil power has supreme 
and ultimate jurisdiction. The Church of England asserts a 
distinction of functions between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities ; but she does not assert, and by plain enough impli- 
cation she denies, as Erastians have usually done, a distinction of 
governments or jurisdictions. This becomes the more evident 
when the thirty-seventh Article of the Church of England is 
compared with the corresponding portion of the Westminster 
Confession, which is sanctioned by law as the confession of the 
Church of Scotland, and is generally received by Scottish Pres- 
byterians. ‘The Westminster Confession says (Ch. xxiii.) that 
“ the civil magistrate may not assume to himself the administra- 
tion of the Word and the sacraments, or the power of the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven.” According to the general usage of 
divines, the power of the keys might have comprehended the 
administration of the Word and sacraments, but when dis- 
tinguished from this, as it evidently is in the extract we have 
quoted, it describes the judicial decision of all questions or causes 
that arise in the ordinary administration of ecclesiastical affairs, 
especially such as concern the admission of particular individuals 
to office or to ordinances in the Church, and this the Church of 
England has not, either in theory or in practice, denied to the 
civil magistrate. 

Presbyterians while fully admitting the supremacy of the 
Crown over all persons ecclesiastical as well as civil, in opposi- 
tion to the Popish principle of the exemption of ecclesiastics, 
have usually refused to admit that this supremacy extends to all 
ecclesiastical causes, as this in all fair construction implies, unless 
expressly limited, an ascription of proper jurisdiction to the 
civil magistrate in the decision of religious questions, an admis- 
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sion of the superiority of the civil over the ecclesiastical power, 
inconsistent with the rightful liberty and independence of the 
Church as established by Scripture. High-churchmen, who see 
and admit that the Church of Christ, as a distinct and independ- 
ent society, has rights and liberties which ought not to be sacri- 
ficed or compromised, usually maintain that they do not ascribe 
to the Crown, or to any parties acting in its name and by its 
authority, jurisdiction to the same extent or to the same effect 
in ecclesiastical as in civil causes; and when called upon to 
explain what kind or degree of jurisdiction they do ascribe 
to the Crown, they usually say that the civil power is 
entitled to exercise jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes only in 
a civil way, or with reference to the civil matters that may be 
involved in or mixed up with them. This is the only view by 
which the ascription of any authority to the Crown in ecclesiastical 
causes can be vindicated from the charge of Erastianism, or of a 
sacrifice of the Scriptural independence of the Church. The distinc- 
tion on which it is based we admit to be true and real in itself, 
though we must contend that, to say the least, it has no counte- 
nance from the Articles or Canons. Civil things, questions of 
property, even though involved in or mixed up with ecclesiasti- 
cal causes, belong in their own nature to the province of the 
civil magistrate, and should of course be determined by the or- 
dinary civil tribunals, except in so far as it has been legally pro- 
vided, by mutual agreement between the Church and the State, 
that they are to follow the sentences of the ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals, pronounced upon the ecclesiastical departments of the 
causes in which they are involved. There is no necessary 
violation of the essential independence of the Church, in the 
civil power reserving to its own tribunals the decision of all 
questions which directly concern the persons and the property 
of men, provided the Church is left at full liberty to give effect 
to her own judgment and decision with respect to what may 
be properly ecclesiastical in the cause, that is, to take an illus- 
tration from the class of cases that ordinarily occur, provided she 
is left at full liberty to refuse to admit to offices or ordinances 
in the Church, all whom she regards as unfit or unworthy, in 
whatever way this refusal may affect questions of property. In 
this sense, and with these limitations, there is a civil supremacy 
in ecclesiastical causes, which may be lawfully ascribed to the 
civil magistrate, without necessarily interfering with the Church’s 
liberty and independence. But so far as the Church of England 
is concerned, it is only Tractarians and High-churchmen who 
seem to have knowledge enough of these subjects to understand 
and employ the distinction, and though they thus indicate an 
approximation to some sound notions of what a Church of Christ 
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is, they are unable to shew that the distinction has been sanc- 
tioned either by Church or State, and, of course, they are 
unable to defend by means of it their own position as ministers 
of the Church of England. 

This distinction, to which the Tractarians are now so fond of 
having recourse, is in substance the same as that which was 
employed by the old Presbyterian writers in Scotland and Hol- 
land, who defended the independence of the Church against the 
Erastian encroachments of the civil power, when they ascribed 
to the civil magistrate authority circa sacra, but denied to him 
all jurisdiction in sacris. It was on the same ground that the 
Puritans in Queen Elizabeth’s days were generally willing to 
subscribe the terms of the 37th Article, though they openly and 
strenuously objected to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown 
as established by law, and to the constitution of the Church of 
England generally, as implying an approbation of the legal pro- 
visions connected with this subject.* Even the old Scottish 
Presbyterians, who were at once more intelligent and more rigid 
than any other body of men in their time, on all the points in- 
volved in the question as to the right relation between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical authorities, admitted that there was a sense 
in which a supremacy in ecclesiastical causes might be ascribed 
to the Crown, although they refused to make a profession in 
these terms, unless it were accompanied with a formal and re- 
cognised explanation of the sense in which they understood 
them. Some very interesting notices upon this subject are to 
be found in Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland, b. i. c. iii. sect. 4 and 5. Upon the restoration of 
Charles II., some of the Presbyterian ministers were willing to 
take the oath of supremacy, provided they were allowed to ac- 
company it with this explanation, “that the King’s sovereignty 
reacheth all persons and all causes as well ecclesiastic as civil, 
having them both for its object, albeit it be in its own nature only 
civil and extrinsic in regard to causes ecclesiastical.” 'This expla- 


* This appears clearly from the ground taken on both sides in the celebrated con- 
troversy between Archbishop Whitgift and Cartwright. That this held true also at 
a later period, see Hickman’s Apologia pro Ministris Nonconformistis, publislied 
in 1664, pp. 141-44. This state of matters gave some little appearance of truth 
to a statement of a celebrated Jesuit, Becanus, made in the time of James VI. He 
alleged that there were three parties in England on the subject of the King’s eccle- 
siastical supremacy ; Ist, the Episcopalians who believed it and swore to it; 2d, 
the Puritans who did not believe it, but who swore to it; and, 3d, the Catholics, 
who neither believed it nor swore to it. Dissidium Anglicanum de Primatu Regis, 
1612, p. 55. There are some very interesting materials, bringing out fully what 
were the views of the Puritans upon this subject in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and proving that they were then openly avowed and well known, collected in 
Bishop Madox’s Vindication of the Church of England, in reply to Neal’s History 
of the Puritans,—C. LV. pp. 180-295. 
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nation was reckoned by the Privy Council a refusal of the oath, 
and as the ministers refused to take the oath, unless this expla- 
nation were accepted, they were deprived and banished. Their 
conduct on this occasion affords conclusive evidence at once of 
their intelligent acquaintance with the subject, and of their mo- 
deration and conscientiousness, and on these grounds it presents 
a favourable contrast with that of all the different sections or 
parties in the Church of England. 

We believe it to be impossible to collect from the writings of 
the divines of the Church of England any precise or definite 
ideas of the nature and extent of the supremacy in ecclesiastical 
causes, which they ascribe to the Crown. They often write 
about it, like men who neither know what they say nor whereof 
they affirm. Many of them present the unpleasant aspect of 
men who are obliged to defend a point to which they are com- 
mitted, and which they cannot abandon, but which they are half 
conscious is really untenable. The vacillation and confusion 
exhibited by the defenders of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown, have given a great advantage to their opponents in the 
controversy, whether Presbyterians or Papists. The work of 
the Jesuit Becanus, mentioned in a preceding note, was directed 
to the object of exposing this, and he certainly does shew that a 
great deal of confusion and inconsistency was exhibited upon this 
subject, by the divines who discussed it in the controversy occa- 
sioned by the imposition of the oath of supremacy by King 
James on Romanists after the Gunpowder Plot. No one ac- 
quainted with the writings of English divines in defence of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, will have any hesitation, 
unless he be one of themselves, in assenting to the accuracy of 
the description given of them by Calderwood, in his able and 
learned work entitled, Altare Damascenum, in which he makes 
a full and elaborate exposure of the system of Church govern- 
ment obtruded by King James upon Scotland after his acces- 
sion to the throne of England. Calderwood’s statement upon 
the point is this :—“ Qui primatus regii jura discere voluerit ex 
hierarchicorum contra pontificios scriptis polemicis, nihil certi 
reperiet. Nam vel andabatarum more inter se dimicant, vel de 
facto potius exempla quorundam Imperatorum a recta norma 
sepius deflectentium congerunt, quam de jure argumenta pro- 
ferunt.”—(C. I. p. 27.) 

The reference in the Canons to the godly kings of Judah and 
to the first Christian emperors, seems to have been intended 
both as a proof, generally, of the lawfulness of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown, and as an indication of the extent of 
authority implied in it. But the materials referred to are quite 
insufficient for either of these purposes. The interferences in re- 
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ligious matters of the kings of Judah, cannot of themselves 
afford a satisfactory argument in favour of the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy of the Crown, because, in so far as they seem to involve any 
thing beyond what all but the advocates of Voluntaryism concede 
to the civil magistrate, they are manifestly occasional, isolated, 
and peculiar in their character and circumstances ; and, because, 
for anything that can be proved to the contrary, they may be 
explained by the principle, that they took place under special 
divine guidance and direction, and not in the exercise of the 
ordinary right of sovereignty—that they are to be referred rather 
to the prophetical, than to the kingly office. And even if it 
were conceded for the sake of argument, that they give some 
countenance to the general idea of an extent of interference on the 
part of the civil power in religious matters, such as has been re- 
garded by many as Erastian, they would still be of no avail to 
defend the specific provisions implied in the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy of the Crown, as it is settled by law in England. It is 
mere folly to refer to the proceedings of the early Christian em- 
perors as affording either a warrant or a model tor the exercise 
of the supremacy. Their actings carry with them neither legal 
nor moral weight; they were evidently based upon no princi- 
ple but that of assuming as much power in Church matters as 
they found it practicable or convenient to exercise; and taken 
complexly and in the mass, they do not constitute a definite 
and well-digested system of interference in ecclesiastical affairs. 
In short, those who object to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown, attach no more weight to the proceedings of the early 
Christian emperors, than to those which form directly and imme- 
diately the subject of controversy, viz., the actings and enact- 
ments of Henry and his daughter Elizabeth. 

There is no possibility, then, of forming any definite concep- 
tion of the nature and extent of the jurisdiction implied in the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, from a reference to the 
first standard indicated in the second Canon, viz., the godly kings 
among the Jews and the Christian emperors of the primitive 
Church, and it is absolutely necessary to have recourse to another 
standard which is there also indicated and recognised, where it 
denounces excommunication against all who “impeach any part 
of the royal supremacy in ecclesiastical causes, restored to the 
Crown, and by the laws of this realm therein established.” We 
are thus warranted and obliged to have recourse to laws, lawyers, 
and ordinary established practice, though it is fair, at the same 
time, to have regard to any thing which High-church divines may 
have adduced to explain or modify the conclusions which lawyers 
may have adopted. We do not remember to have met in any 
author, whether lawyer or divine, a fuller, a more precise, or a 
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more accurate description of what is implied in the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown, than is contained in the following ex- 
tract from the famous sermon preached by Archbishop Bancroft, 
at Paul’s Cross in 1588 :—“ In this supremacy, (as established at 
the Reformation), these principal points were contained, that 
the king hath ordinary authority in causes ecclesiastical, that 
he is the chiefest in the decision and determination of Church 
causes, that he hath ordinary authority for making all laws, 
ceremonies, and constitutions of the Church, that without his 
authority no such laws, ceremonies, or constitutions, are, or 
ought to be of force; and, lastly, that all appellations, which 
before were made to Rome, should ever be made hereafter to His 
Majesty’s Chancery, to be ended and determined, as the manner 
now is, by Delegates.”* ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that 
this remarkable statement of Bancroft’s is a correct representa- 
tion of what was generally admitted to be involved in the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the Crown, by those divines who defended 
it during the reign of Queen Elizabeth against its popish and 
puritan assailants. It seems very plain, we think, that all this 
is fully warranted by the laws of the land applicable to the sub- 
ject, and by the ordinary practice which has obtained under 
their authority. And it is pretty certain that the canons of 
1603, which were prepared under Bancroft’'s superintendence, 
were intended to direct the sentence of excommunication against 
all who should impeach any part of this. 

The main points involved in the ecclesiastical supremacy are 
these—1st, That no synod or convocation professing to represent 
the Church, or to possess ecclesiastical authority, can assemble 
or transact any business without the sovereign’s express per- 
mission previously accorded, and that no rules they may adopt, 
and no decisions they may pronounce, are valid or binding 
to any effect or upon any party, without his subsequent con- 
sent or approbation ; and, 2d, that the ultimate appeal in eccle- 
siastical causes, including all questions that may arise about the 
admission of particular individuals to benefices and to ordinances, 
though they may involve points of faith, charges of heresy, is to 
the king in Chancery. Both these positions are established by 
the Act of Submission, the 25th of Henry VIIL., c. 19, and by a 
uniform and consistent course of practice following thereon, and we 
know of no grounds on which it can be denied with any plausi- 
bility, that they form an essential part of the constitution of the 
Church of England, that that Church has given her consent to 
these arrangements as a part of the terms or conditions on which 


* Bibliotheca Scriptorum Ecclesiae Anglicanae 1709, p. 291. This is a reprint 
in a collected form of “Tracts relating to the government and authority of the 
Church.” It was evidently published under High Church auspices. 
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she enjoys her emoluments and privileges as an establishment, 


and that she is bound to take the responsibility of defending 
them, and of proving, if she can, that they involve nothing 
inconsistent with the scriptural rights and liberties of a Church 
of Christ. An attempt was made by Bishop Atterbury, and some 
other High-churchmen, in the reign of Queen Anne, to prove 
that the sovereign was as much bound to call a convocation 
from time to time, as to call a parliament, and to allow them to 
proceed to transact business. But they were defeated in argu- 
ment, that is, upon the ground of the constitution and law of 
England, by Archbishop Wake and the Low-churchmen, and 
the matter was settled practically by the authority of the Crown, 
which has never since allowed the convocation to transact any 
business whatever. The Act of Submission provides that “ for 
Jack of justice in the Archbishop’s courts, the party may appeal to 
the king in Chancery,” who is further authorized to appoint under 
the great seal commissioners or delegates to decide finally on the 
appeal. This was the origin and foundation of the court of 
Delegates referred to in the quotation from Archbishop Ban- 
croft, which continued to exercise its functions, as occasion 
required, till a few years ago, when, by Act of Parliament, they 
were transferred to a committee of the Privy Council. This 
involved no change of principle whatever, as the Sovereign was 
entitled to constitute the Court of Delegates, for trying appeals 
from the Archbishop’s Courts, of any persons whom he chose to 
select. So that upon the fcoting of the constitution, the Church 
of England has no ground to complain of the existing tribunal for 
deciding finally in all ecclesiastical causes, and no right to refuse 
obedience to its judgments, unless indeed she choose to face the re- 
sponsibility of abandoning her emoluments and privileges as an 
establishment. The case of Mr.Gorhamcame, in the first instance, 
before the Bishop of Exeter, as judge ordinary of the diocese, who 
judicially refused to grant him Institution and Induction, on the 
ound that he was a heretic. It then came, by appeal, before Sir 
J. Fust, as Official Principal of the Archbishop, the Metropoli- 
tan of the Province, who confirmed the Bishop’s sentence. It was 
then carried by appeal, according to the undoubted provision of the 
constitution, to the Queen in Chancery, and as a committee of the 
Privy Council had been legally substituted in room of the Court 
of Delegates, which had been accustomed to exercise this depart- 
ment of the jurisdiction of the Crown, the case was finally dis- 
posed of by that body, who reversed the judgment of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and decided,,in opposition to the Bishop and to 
the Archbishop’s Official, that Mr. Gorham was not a heretic, and 
that he must have Institution and Induction, which he has accord- 
ingly obtained. 
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This, then, being the authority which the civil power possesses 
and exercises over the Church of England, this being what the 
Church has accepted and consented to, the great question is— 
Has the State, in this matter, usurped a power or authority 
which does not rightfully belong to it? Has the Church of Eng- 
land become a consenting party to an arrangement which in- 
volves an unwarrantable compromise of her independence—of 
her rights and liberties as a Church of Christ? In accordance 
with the principles which have been always held by Scottish 
Presbyterians, we can have no hesitation in answering these 
questions in the affirmative. We are persuaded, on these prin- 
ciples, that the authority thus conferred by the Legislature 
upon the Crown, is an encroachment of the State upon the 
Church’s province, and that the Church, in consenting to it, 
is guilty of a dereliction of duty, and abandons rights and 
liberties which, upon scriptural principles, she was bound to 
have maintained. The opposite view can be defended only 
upon the principle of the superiority, in point of jurisdiction, of 
the civil power over the ecclesiastical; a principle which has 
been generally regarded by the Churches of Christ as an Eras- 
tian extreme, opposite to that which is held by the Church of 
Rome. The truth or falsehood of both these extremes depends 
essentially upon the settlement of this question—Whether the 
Church and the State be two distinct independent societies, 
having distinct ends and objects, and distinct constitutions and 
laws for the regulation of their affairs. If this question be 
answered in the affirmative, as it plainly should be, then any 
superiority in point of jurisdiction of the one over the other, 
is excluded, unless direct and specific proof of a peculiarly 
clear and conclusive kind can be adduced from Scripture, in 
support of the alleged superiority. Now no proof can be ad- 
duced from Scripture, or from any other quarter, in — of 
the alleged right of the Church to exercise proper authority, 
direct or indirect, in temporal matters, or of the alleged right 
of the State to exercise proper authority, direct or indirect, in 
ecclesiastical matters. The Church and the State are two dis- 
tinct independent societies; and each has its own province. If 
they enter into a friendly union or alliance for mutual assistance 
ow | co-operation, they may arrange the terms and conditions 
of this ines according to their own convictions of what is 
right. But they should do this as two co-equal independent 
— having no authority over each other. And after they 

ave done this, their original and essential independence should 
be still asserted and maintained, to be acted upon if any unwar- 
rantable encroachments should be attempted by either of them. 
It is true, indeed, that there is no unwarrantable usurpation on 
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the part of the civil power, when it gives the sanction of 
law, with a view to civil and legal effects, to what may have 
been agreed on between the parties, respecting the faith, 
government, and worship of the Church, and that there is 
no sacrifice of the Church’s independence in her pledging her- 
self to adhere to the faith, government, and worship which have 
been agreed upon, and which she believes to be scriptural, so as 
to be tied up oes making any change without the consent of 
the State, except, of course, in the way of falling back upon her 
original and essential independence, and renouncing any advan- 
tages she may have derived from her State connexion. But still 
the Church and the State have their distinct provinces, and each 
is supreme and independent in its own province. And there is 
no great difficulty—no such difficulty as is often alleged by those 
who are afraid to think and speak with clearness and discrimi- 
nation upon this subject, in settling the boundaries of these pro- 
vinces. The province of the State, the sphere in which the 
civil power is entitled to exercise proper authority, so as to im- 
pose a valid obligation to obedience, comprehends only the per- 
sons and the property of men, and does not comprehend the 
Church of Christ. Civil rulers may be, we believe they are, 
bound to employ their legitimate authority in civil things—their 
lawful authority over the persons and the property of men— 
their right to make national laws and to regulate national mea- 
sures, in such a way as to promote, so far as they can, the wel- 
fare of religion, and the prosperity of the Church of Christ. 
But this does not imply or confer any proper authority, any 
right of jurisdiction, in religious matters, or within the Church's 
rovince, and does not warrant them to interfere authoritatively 
in the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. The province of the 
Church comprehends all those processes which may be said to 
constitute the ordinary necessary business of a Church of Christ, 
and which ought to be going on wherever a Church of Christ 
exists and is in full operation. Over these processes the civil 
power has no jurisdiction, or right of authoritative control. The 
Church is bound to conduct them all according to the revealed 
will of her master, and her own conscientious convictions, and 
cannot lawfully be a consenting party to any arrangements 
which prevent her from doing this. 

A fair application of these plain principles, will enable us to 
judge, without much difficulty, in each case of a union or alliance 
subsisting between Church and State, whether the respective rights 
and functions of the two parties have been rightly adjusted—whe- 
ther the line has been accurately drawn and maintained between 
the civil and the ecclesiastical provinces. The union between 
Church and State in Scotland, as settled at the Revolution, and 
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guaranteed by the Treaty of Union, was in substantial accordance 
with these sound principles, and continued to be so until the 
recent interferences of the civil power, which produced the Dis- 
ruption, and led to the formation of the Free Church. But 
the matter was not accurately adjusted in England. There, 
we think, the civil power has plainly encroached upon the 
proper province of the Church, and interfered with her right- 
ful independence. Henry VIII. was determined to be Head of 
the Church as well as Sovereign of the State, and to this hour his 
wishes, and his success in gratifying them, determine the rela- 
tion subsisting between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 
It seems plainly necessary to the liberty and independence of a 
Church, that it shall have power to meet and deliberate about 
the execution of its own appropriate functions, the performance 
of its own necessary business. And this general principle applies 
universally to a Church, whether it be regarded as consisting of 
a single congregation or of many congregations associated toge- 
ther, and, if of many, whether they are associated under a Pres- 
byterian or under a Prelatic government A Church may have 
to submit to the want of this right of meeting and deliberating, 
when subjected to persecution, and oppressed by open violence, 
but cannot lawfully become a consenting party to this depriva- 
tion, as she thereby renounces a right which her Master has con- 
ferred upon her, and incapacitates herself for the discharge of 
duties which he has imposed upon her. Any power which may 
attempt to deprive a Church of this right, she should regard as a 
tyrant and oppressor, and if emoluments and advantages are 
offered in compensation, she should look upon them as the price 
of her liberty. This right of meeting to deliberate and decide 
upon ecclesiastical questions, formed one of the chief subjects 
of contention between the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities 
in Scotland, when King James was labouring to reduce the 
Church to a state of subjection to civil control, and the Church 
never ceased to strive until she obtained the full sanction of the 
Legislature to the right of the General Assembly to meet every 
year for disposing freely of all ecclesiastical affairs. The Pro- 
testant Church of England has never possessed, and indeed can 
scarcely be said to have ever claimed, a right to meet and decide 
on ecclesiastical subjects. No body acting in her name and en- 
titled to represent her, has been allowed to assemble for more 
than a century, and this is a state of matters altogether unwor- 
thy of a Church of Christ, and implying that her independence 
as such, or the rights and liberties properly attaching to that 
character, have been taken away from her. | 

It is of course to be presumed, and is no doubt true in fact, 
that the Church of England conscientiously approved of the 
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arrangements in regard to doctrine, government, and worship, 
which have been sanctioned by the Legislature, and that she 
would never have submitted to have had these forced upon 
her against her will, or unless she had really believed them to 
be in accordance with the Sacred Scriptures. But the preach- 
ing of the word, the public worship of God, and the administration 
of sacraments, do not constitute the whole of the functions 
of a Church of Christ, do not exhaust the processes which must 
be going on wherever a Church is in full operation. In addition 
to all these, there still remains the administration of the ordin- 
ary government of the Church as a distinct society, including 
especially the decision of controversies that may arise on religious 
subjects, and the determination of any questions that may be 
raised about the admission of particular individuals to the ex- 
ercise of ecclesiastical functions, or to the enjoyment of eccle- 
siastical privileges, to the cure of souls, or to the sacraments. 
The process of admitting men individually to the cure of souls 
and to the sacraments, or excluding them as occasion may re- 
quire, must be ever going on where a Church of Christ is in 
operation. And the question that is raised upon this point is,— 
should these processes be finally determined by the Church her- 
self, or by the ecclesiastical authorities, according to their own 
conscientious judgment of what is right and scriptural? or has 
the civil power a right of interfering authoritatively in the deter- 
mination of them, and may the ecclesiastical authorities sanction 
the exercise of this right, and submit to decisions upon such 
questions pronounced by civil functionaries, acting in the name 
of the Sovereign, even when these decisions are in their judg- 
ment erroneous? Ifthe civil magistrate has no proper jurisdiction 
in ecclesiastical matters, then decisions upon such questions 
pronounced by civil functionaries, acting in the Queen’s name, 
eee a non habente potestatem, and of course have no power to 

ind the conscience, and are not, upon general principles, entitled 
to obedience. The Church by acknowledging this right in the 
civil power, sanctions an unlawful intrusion into her own pro- 
vince, and consents to abandon the liberty or independence 
which her Master has conferred upon her. So the matter stands 
upon the footing of the Scriptural principles by which this sub- 
ject ought to be regulated, but so it does not stand upon the 
footing of the constitution of the Church of England. By the 
civil or legal constitution of the Church of Scotland, before the 
occurrence of the recent proceedings which led to the Disruption, 
the. State expressly recognised the General Assembly, the su- 
preme ecclesiastical tribunal, as entitled to adjudicate finally on all 
such questions, while the constitution of the Church of England 
deprives the ecclesiastical authorities of a right of final judgment, 
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and authorizes an appeal for ultimate decision to the Queen in 


al 


Chancery. In the Gorham case, the last decision pronounced 
by an ecclesiastical tribunal was that of Sir H. J. Fust, the 
official principal of the Archbishop, and even this was the deci- 
sion of an ecclesiastical tribunal, that of the Archbishop of the 
province, only by a sort of fiction of law; but after al/ the autho- 
rities who could be called in any sense ecclesiastical, had pro- 
nounced upon it, it was taken for final judgment to a tribunal 
purely and palpably civil, constituted by the Queen, acting in her 
name, and exercising a jurisdiction which by Statute belongs to 
the Sovereign. And the effect of this final decision by a purely 
civil tribunal, was to invest Mr. Gorham not only with the 
benefice, but with the spiritual office, with the cure of souls, 
though all the ecclesiastical authorities who had adjudicated 
upon his case, had pronounced him a heretic. 

On these grounds, we hold that the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Crown, as established by law in England, is an unwar- 
rantable usurpation of the civil over the ecclesiastical power, and 
is inconsistent with the independent right of self-government 
which the Church of Christ, and every branch or section of it, 
ought to enjoy, and is bound, so far as it can, to maintain. And 
when we attend to the grounds on which it has been defended, 
we can discover little else but obscurity and confusion. It has 
been the great misfortune of the Church of England, that its 
constitution and arrangements, except in so far as concerns the 
fundamentals of its public profession as a Christian Church, on 
which, of course, no eae men could submit to a compromise, 
have to some extent owed their origin to adventitious circum- 
stances and extraneous influences, rather than to a deliberate 
and impartial examination of the intrinsic merits of the case, and 
of the principles by which it ought to be regulated. The Liturgy, 
it is understood, was to some extent regulated, as to its character 
and contents, by a desire to please Romanists, and to retain them 
in communion, and this object is said to have been effected, dur- 
ing a few years, in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. But this 
temporary and unworthy advantage has been far more than com- 
pensated by the mischief of a Romanizing faction arising at dif- 
ferent periods within her pale, and finding in this same Liturgy 
some plausible countenance for their fundamental principles. 
There are not a few provisions which enter into the constitution 
of the Church of England, that were originally rather submitted 
to than approved of by the Church herself, or by those who re- 
presented her in her ecclesiastical character. It is well known 
that the most eminent and influential churchmen of the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, desired a more thorough reformation, 
especially in the matter of ceremonies, than they were able to 
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effect, and that if they had been allowed to regulate the Church's 
constitution in the way they thought most accordant with Scrip- 
ture and reason, some of those things would have been omitted, 
which afterwards contributed largely to produce the Puritan con- 
troversy, and which, when attacked, subsequent generations of 
ecclesiastics have defended, as if they were most excellent and 
important in themselves,—as if they were the Church’s palladium. 
The case is somewhat similar in regard to the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy of the Crown. Henry and Elizabeth claimed and assumed 
it. It was very congenial to the minds of politicians and law- 
yers, though not likely to be quite so palatable to ecclesiastics. 
ut the Church submitted and consented to it, and her divines 
havetherefore been obliged, though in many cases withevidentsigns 
of discomfort and reluctance, to defend it as well as they could. 
The course that has been pursued in explaining and defending 
this topic, has been determined chiefly by the comparative sound- 
hess and accuracy of the conceptions entertained by different 
individuals and parties, as to the constitution and character of 
the Church, as a distinct society, of divine institution, subject to 
the authority of Christ, and bound to be regulated in all things 
by the standard of His Word. Those of them who identify the 
Church with its benefices, who regard the Church merely as a 
moral police, or as a department of the ordinary business of the 
State directed to the promotion of the peace and general welfare 
of the community, find, of course, in mere Acts of Parliament 
sufficient warrant for all that they need to maintain, and never 
think of looking higher. The nearer their views have approxi- 
mated to scriptural conceptions of what a Church of Christ is 
and should be, the more anxious have they been to explain away 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, and the greater diffi- 
culty have they felt in defending it as it is by law established. 
The High-churchmen usually contend that the “ chief govern- 
ment” of the Crown in ecclesiastical causes is a mere civil supre- 
macy, bearing only on what is civil in these causes, on their 
temporal elements and consequences; and vindicate this on the 
principle, that the civil power is entitled to assume a general 
Inspection, superintendence, and control of all things that take 
place within its dominions, with the view of protecting men’s 
civil rights, and preventing the frustration of the great ends of 
civil society. This general principle is undoubtedly a sound 
one, and in this sense, and to this extent, it cannot be disputed, 
that not only the Church of Christ as a society, but even the 
conscience of individuals, is subject to the superintendence and 
control of the supreme civil power. But this principle, though 
true and sound in itself, has evidently no real application to the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, as exhibited both by law 
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and practice in England. That supremacy manifestly involves the 
assumption and exercise of proper jurisdiction, or authoritative 
control, not merely ctrca sacra but in sacris, the imposition of a 
restraint upon the essential liberty and independence of the Church 
as a distinct society, having the power of self-government, which 
includes the right of finally and fully disposing of all questions, 
the determination of which forms an integral part of the Church’s 
ordinary necessary business. Accordingly, very few Church-of- 
England men have ventured explicitly and unequivocally to take 
this ground of defence ; for though it is right in itself, and if ten- 
able by them, would leave room for professing scriptural views with 
respect to the Church’s independence, it is plainly precluded b 
an impartial investigation of the actual constitution of the Chure 
of England. The Low-churchmen, who usually admit that the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown does involve the exercise of 
proper ecclesiastical jurisdiction, are equally perplexed and con- 
fused in their attempts to defend it, because, though their posi- 
tion is plainly right when tried by the standard of the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England, it is manifestly wrong when tried 
by the standard of scriptural views of what a Church of Christ 
is, and of what are the principles by which the administration of 
its affairs ought to be regulated. 

In consequence of these difficulties and cross-currents of thought 
and influence, the writings of most Anglican divines upon this sub- 
ject are miserably defective in laying down consistent and definite 
principles, and commonly exhibit a mass of vagueness and evasion, 
of obscurity and confusion. We scarcely know of any eminent 
divine of the Church of England who has fairly and manfully faced 
the task of giving a formal and detailed exposition of the relation 
that ought to subsist between the Church and the State, with a de- 
fence of its different provisions, except Warburton, in his Alliance; 
and here, certainly, the exception confirms the rule. Warburton 
fully admits the original and natural independence of the two 
societies, the Church and the State; but he contends that, when 
they enter into an alliance with each other, the independence of 
the Church must be sacrificed. He has not proved that the for- 
mation of an alliance between them necessarily requires this, 
and he has scarcely attempted to prove, that it is lawful for the 
State to reduce the Church to subjection, or for the Church to 
consent to this. The second of these points ought to have been 
proved as well as the first, because, though it were established 
that an alliance between Church and State necessarily involved 
the sacrifice of the Church’s original and natural independence, 
yet unless it were further shewn that this sacrifice was lawful, 
the only conclusion resulting would be, that no alliance could be 
legitimately formed. But having got over this great step of the 
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sacrifice of the Church’s independence, to his own satisfaction, 
Warburton proceeds to deduce in detail, professedly upon theo- 
retical and abstract grounds, the terms or conditions on which the 
alliance ought to be formed; and he brings out, as the result of 
his abstract speculations about what is right and good, just the 
very terms on which the alliance is actually formed between 
Church and State in England, such as the appointment of bishops 
and other dignitaries by the Crown, the prevention or restraint 
of ecclesiastical synods, and the ultimate decision, upon appeal, 
of ecclesiastical causes by a civil tribunal. And then he holds 
it up as a most striking proof of the excellence of the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England, that it should so wonderfully 
coincide with what he had demonstrated by pure abstract reason- 
ing to be the right adjustment, while it is pretty plain that, dur- 
ing the whole course of his professedly abstract argumentation, he 
had the Church of England in his eye, and was predetermined to 
bring out a vindication of its constitution. 

Most of the other Anglican divines, in discussing this subject, 
just take things as they find them, and endeavour to put the best 
face they can upon them, varying in the accuracy and fairness 
with which they bring out what the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Crown really involves, and in the boldness and manliness 
with which they defend it, according as they have or have not 
something like scriptural views of what a Church of Christ is, 
and of what are the principles, the standard, and the rules, by 
which its affairs ought to be regulated. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Episcopalian divines had 
to defend the ecclesiastical supremacy against the assaults both of 
Papists and Puritans, Horne and Bilson, bishops of Winchester, 
and Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s, being the chief opponents of the 
former class, and Whitgift and Hooker of the latter. The Puritan 
cause was ably defended at this period by Cartwright and Travers. 
The next era in this controversy in England was the discussion 
occasioned by the imposition of the oath of supremacy on Papists 
after the Gunpowder Plot. This discussion turned chiefly upon 
the Supremacy of the Pope, especially in its bearing upon 
temporal things, but it took in also the supremacy of the Crown, 
and the writings of Bellarmine and Becanus on the one side, 
and of King James and Bishop Andrews on the other, contain 
a good deal of interesting matter. When High-church views 
of the relation between Church and State began to prevail under 
Laud’s influence, they were zealously attacked by Prynne, the 
celebrated anti-Episcopalian lawyer, who conducted the opposi- 
tion upon the lowest Erastian grounds, and thus became involved 
in controversy also with his Presbyterian friends. It was at this 
time, and in consequence of the peculiar form which the contro- 
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versy assumed, as conducted between Prynne and the faction of 
Laud, that Bishop Sanderson wrote his work entitled “ Episco- 
pacy as established by law in England not prejudicial to royal 
power.” He has certainly established his position, but it was 
scarcely worth while to spend so much labour in demonstrating a 
truism. There was not much discussion upon this subject, be- 
tween the Restoration and the Revolution. One work of consi- 
derable value, however, was published during this period, in 
1685—“ Of the subject of Church power,” by the Rev. Simon 
Lowth. This work is written in a very uncouth style, but it 
contains a good deal of important matter in opposition to the 
Erastianism of Grotius, Hobbes, and Selden, and in defence of 
the opinions and position of Anglican High-churchmen. It was 
followed by a valuable supplement, published in 1716, entitled 
“ The independent power of the Church not Romish, but primi- 
tive and Catholic.” But perhaps the most important and inter- 
esting department of this controversy in England, was that which 
was connected with the discussion of the views and position of 
the Nonjurors after the Revolution. We cannot enter into any 
details upon this subject; we can merely state that the leading 
Nonjurors, in maintaining the unlawfulness of the deprivation by 
Act of Parliament of the bishops who refused to take the oaths 
to William and Mary, put forth sounder views of the indepen- 
dence of the Church than had ever before been held by Church 
of England divines—views in substance the same as those which 
have been maintained by the Tractarians in our own day. The 
principal works of the Nonjurors in which these opinions were 
advocated, are “ Leslie’s case of the Regale and the Pontificate,” 
published in 1700; “ Dodwell’s Paraenesis de Nupero Schismate 
Anglicano,” in 1704 ; and “ Hickes’s Treatises on the Christian 
Priesthood, and the Dignity of the Episcopal order,” in 1707, 
and his “ Collection of Papers on the Constitution of the Catholic 
Church,” in 1716. 

It was a very common thing for the defenders of the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the Crown, especially in the reign of 
Elizabeth, to endeavour to supply their lack of satisfactory argu- 
ment upon the proper merits of the case, by a liberal use of the 
argumentum ad invidiam, in the way of enlarging upon the fact 
of the concurrence of the Papists and the Puritans or Presbyter- 
ians upon this subject, and holding up this fact as affording a 
strong presumption that the opposition made to the supremacy 
was unfounded. As it has continued down to the present day 
to be a favourite expedient of the opponents of the independent 
authority of the Church within its own province, or its power of 
self-government, to represent this doctrine as Popish, and as the 
history of Tractarianism may seem to give some countenance to 
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the allegation, it may be proper to make a few observations 
upon it. 

It is quite true, that in so far as concerns mere opposition to 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown as established by law 
in England, or a mere negation of the general principle on which 
it is based, viz., that the civil magistrate is entitled to exercise 
jurisdiction or authoritative control in ecclesiastical matters, 
Papists and Presbyterians are of one mind. The grounds, too, 
on which they rest their opposition, are, of course, in substance 
the same, viz. these—1s¢, that the Sacred Scriptures afford no 
sanction to the assumption of such jurisdiction by the civil power ; 
and, 2d, that the Scriptural views of the functions, privileges, 
and duties of the Christian Church, of its relation to Ohrist and 
to his Word, preclude it. Thus far Presbyterians agree with 
Papists, but no further, and in agreeing with them thus far, they 
are supported by the concurrence of the primitive Church, the 
leading Reformers, and all the existing Churches of Christ 
throughout the world, except those which, having tamely yielded 
to civil control, are called upon to try to defend the lawfulness 
of their actual position. The Church of Rome has retained a 
great Scriptural truth in asserting the independence of the 
Church of Christ of all authoritative civil control, and her reten- 
tion of this truth affords no reason why other Churches should 
abandon it. It is true that the Church of Rome has grossly 
corrupted this doctrine, as she has corrupted every other portion 
of Scriptural truth the profession of which she has retained. 
While Romish writers often talk, in conformity with primitive 
usage, of the independence of the Church upon the civil power, as 
if they meant merely to assert the truth of the Church’s right of 
self-government, the real doctrine of the Church of Rome upon 
the subject is, as we have explained, the superiority of the 
Church over the State. From this doctrine she has deduced 
these important practical conclusions—lst, that the Church 
has jurisdiction, at least indirectly, and in ordine ad spiritualia, 
in civil affairs; and, 2d, that ecclesiastical persons should be ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the ordinary State tribunals even 
in civil and criminal matters; just as the Erastian defenders of 
the royal supremacy have deduced from their principle of the 
superiority of the civil over the ecclesiastical, the conclusions, 
1st, that the Crown is the final judge in the decision ui ecclesias- 
tical causes; and, 2d, that the sovereign, being the head of the 
Church, cannot be lawfully excommunicated. The true Scrip- 
tural Presbyterian doctrine of the mutual independence of the 
Church and the State as two distinct societies, and the principle 
involved in this doctrine, viz., that of a co-ordination of powers 
with a mutual subordination of persons, not only afford no coun- 
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tenance to the distinctive tenets and practices of the Church of 
Rome, but positively exclude both Popish and Erastian extremes. 
It is then an entire misrepresentation to hold up the Presbyterian 
doctrine, as to the relation that ought to subsist between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical authorities, as identical with that of 
the Church of Rome. The Presbyterian doctrine not only does 
not involve, but it does not admit of, the assumption of any con- 
trol by the Church over the State; and it not only does not 
countenance, but it precludes, the exemption of any ecclesiastical 
persons or of any civil questions from the jurisdiction of the civil 
power. Nations and States have no ground to be jealous or 
afraid of Presbyterian, but much of Popish, principles on this sub- 
ject. Indeed, we do not know that a more uaele and emphatic 
testimony has ever been rendered to the principle of the supremacy 
of the civil power in all civil matters, than was given > those 
who now form the Free Church of Scotland, at the Disruption of 
the Scottish Establishment in 1843, Their conduct upon that 
occasion proved, that they held that principle thoroughly and 
honestly, in all its extent and with conscientious conviction, 
and that they were anxious to pay to it the utmost deference. 
The peculiarity in their position which imparted this character 
to their testimony was this, that they believed and maintained, 
undertook to prove and did prove, that the interferences of the 
civil courts in ecclesiastical matters, to which they could not 
render obedience, were violations of the constitution and law of 
Scotland, infractions of the Revolution settlement and of the 
Treaty of Union, that not the Church but the State had viola- 
ted the established conditions of the union between them, and 
that of course the Church still had a moral right, upon constitu- 
tional and legal grounds, to her civil privileges and emoluments, 
notwithstanding all she had done. And yet, in these circum 

stances, with this opinion honestly held, openly maintained, anc 
conclusively proved, they, when refused redress by the Legisla- 
ture, deferred to the supremacy of the existing civil power in 
civil matters, by voluntarily resigning all the civil privileges and 
emoluments which had been conferred upon them. 

Not only, however, is there a clear and broad line of demarc- 
ation between the Presbyterian and Popish systems as to the 
relation that ought to subsist between the civil and the eccle- 
siastical authorities, but the independence of the Church, as 
it has been usually asserted by English High-churchmen, is a 
very different thing from what Presbyterians have ever con- 
tended for. High-churclimen are, of course, deeply tainted 
with the Popish element, with the sacramental and the hierar- 
chical principles, while they are hampered on the other side by 
their acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
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Crown. These opposing influences have usually communicated 
a good deal of confusion and inconsistency to their expositions of 
this subject. Still it must be admitted, that some of the leading 
Nonjurors did bring out with considerable fulness and clearness 
the doctrine of the independence of the Church, as involving a 
denial of all civil jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters. They had, 
like their modern representatives, the Tractarians, a bitter 
hatred of everything Calvinistic and Presbyterian, but they ad- 
mitted that on this subject they adopted the Presbyterian principle. 
Dr. Hickes says—“ What I have written here on the principle of 
independency for the Church’s rights, is agreeable to what all 
parties in religion profess and practise, particularly in our neigh- 
bouring kingdom (Scotland), where, though they are right in 
the principle, they have no right to apply it against the secular 
power for want of Succession and Mission, without which they have 
neither priesthood nor Church. But, God be praised, we have 
both, and it is their sacred and independent rights we defend 
against the invasions of the lay power.”* This statement, while 
asserting a general identity of principle between High-church 
and Presbyterian views of the independence of the Church, indi- 
cates also, plainly enough, that there is a difference, and what 
it is. According to High-church views, the independence of 
the Church is a right that belongs only to the clergy, and be- 
longs to them in virtue of their proper priesthood, derived from 
apostolic succession, whereas every notion and claim of this sort 
Presbyterians utterly repudiate. The High-church principle 
is the exclusive and lordly domination of a privileged caste, 
claiming control over the conscience, in virtue of a divine au- 
thority communicated to them to give or withhold the necessary 
means of eternal life. These are the views of Church power, and 
of the priesthood of the clergy on which it is based, that are held 
by High-churchmen, and they are plainly popish in their whole 
substance and foundation, in their whole spirit and tendency. 
They are explicitly asserted, and fully developed in the writings 
of the leading Nonjurors—Leslie, Dodwell, and Hickes, and 
they have been distinctly taught by the Tractarians of our own 
day. The Presbyterian principle, on the contrary, is merely a 
reasonable power of self-government vested in the Church, and 
in every section or branch of the Church, as a distinct society, 
limited or conditioned by the necessity of scriptural warrant for 
all that is done or imposed, and by the right of private judgment, 
which is freely conceded to all, to be exercised upon their own 
responsibility. Presbyterians assign important rights, with refer- 
ence to the exercise of the power of self-government, to all the 








* Constitution of the Catholic Church, p. 128. 
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members of the society, especially the right of electing all their 
own office-bearers; and though they think that the ordinary 
administration of the affairs of the Church is vested in the office- 
bearers, they do not restrict this right of ruling to the clergy, but 
extend it equally to the elders, who, though not technically 
laymen, because ordained to their office, are engaged in all the 
ordinary duties and occupations of secular life, and fairly repre- 
sent the society at large. ‘They do not ascribe to ecclesiastical 
office-bearers, whether clergymen or elders, any priestly function 
or authority whatever. High-church views as to the nature of 
the priestly office, and the functions and authority which belong 
to it, amount to a virtual claim on behalf of the clergy to infalli- 
bility, and to a power to save or to condemn. They thus effec- 
tually provide for trampling down the right of private judgment, 
under the crushing weight of Church authority. On all these 
points, the independence of the Church, as advocated by High- 
churchmen, differs essentially from the same principle as held 
by Presbyterians, though in both cases it excludes the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil power. It should also, in addition, be remem- 
bered, that as the doctrine of High-churchmen about the inde- 
pendence of the Church, as based upon and deduced from the 
priestly functions and authority of the clergy, is evidently derived 
from the Church of Rome, so they have sometimes shewn a 
considerable leaning towards the Popish principles of the juris- 
diction of the Church in temporal matters, and the exemption of 
ecclesiastics from ordinary civil control, though they have 
scarcely ventured to bring out these notions openly and formally. 

The Tractarians of our day have embraced and promulgated 
the substance of the views held by the old Nonjurors upon this 
subject, and it is probable that the decision in the Gorham case will 
now lead to a fuller discussion and development of them. Soon 
after the decision of that case by a Committee of the Privy 
Council, above 1800 clergymen of the Church of England sub- 
scribed a solemn protest condemning the judgment, not only as 
erroneous, but as incompetent, because involving the exercise 
of civil authority in determining an ecclesiastical question. Dr. 
Pusey’s work, the title of which we have prefixed to this Article, 
is intended to defend this important step, though, so far as yet 
published, it contains meni any general argument, and is 
filled with “ ancient precedents,” that is, the actual interferences 
in ecclesiastical matters of “the Christian Emperors of the pri- 
mitive Church” referred to in the second Canon. These High- 
churchmen have not yet given any indication of any practical 
steps by which they mean to follow up their protest, and we 
certainly do not expect much from them, or, indeed, from any 
party in the Church of England, in the way of energetic and 
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combined action upon grounds of public principle. We do not 
meddle at present with the soundness of the decision in the Gor- 
ham case with reference to its own proper merits, that is, with 
the question, whether or not Mr. Gorham had taught any such 
error as ought to have shut him out from a benefice and a cure 
of souls in the Church of England. But there can, we think, 
be no doubt that the decision was pronounced by a competent 
authority, that is, by the tribunal, which, according to the 
recognised constitution of the Church of England, was entitled 
to pronounce it. We agree with Dr. Pusey and his friends in 
thinking it to be wrong in itself, and degrading to the Church, 
that a civil tribunal should possess the supreme or ultimate juris- 
diction in a case of this sort. But while this state of matters is 
wrong scripturally, it is certainly right according to the consti- 
tution of the Church of England. We have referred to the 
proof of this already, and need not now repeat it. We cannot see 
that there is any room for a difference of opinion upon this point. 
The Church must have known that this provision as to the ulti- 
mate disposal of ecclesiastical causes, was a part of her legal con- 
stitution, a term or condition on which she enjoyed the privileges 
and emoluments, which, as an Establishment, she derived from 
the State. She must be held to have consented to this arrange- 
ment, and so must every clergyman who is in the enjoyment of 
a benefice. If the Church of England should ever come to en- 
tertain Scriptural views upon the subject of the constitution of 
a Church of Christ, and the relation that ought to subsist be- 
tween the Church and the State, she would see at once the un- 
warrantableness of the legal arrangements to which she has 
hitherto consented, she would forthwith go to the civil power 
and ask that these arrangements should be altered, and brought 
into conformity with sound principles, and, if she failed in this, 
she would have no alternative but to renounce her privi- 
leges and emoluments as an Establishment. As to the indi- 
vidual clergymen who have protested against the decision of the 
Privy Council as incompetent, it is quite plain that, by the 2d 
Canon, they have incurred the penalty of excommunication 
tpso facto. We do not know how these sentences of excommu- 
nication ipso facto, which the Canons deal about so liberally, 
are to be enforced, but as there can be no doubt that in this case 
the penalty has been incurred, by “impeaching a part of the 
royal supremacy as established by the laws of the realm,” surely 
the two Archbishops could and should do something for carry- 
ing the sentence into effect; and they might in this way, perhaps, 
if they had courage enough, get quit of these men, who on other 
and higher grounds are manifestly unworthy to hold office in 
any Protestant Church. 
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There is an important difference between the position of the 
clergy of the Church of England, in reference to the Gorham 
case, and that of those who formed the majority of the Church 
of Scotland, and who now form the Free Church, in reference 
to their collision with the civil courts, It is this: that every 
clergyman of the Church of England knew, or ought to have 
krown, when he entered it, that the established constitutional 
— for deciding finally in ecclesiastical causes, after they 

ad been tried by the Bishop and the Archbishop, was by an 
appeal to the Queen in Chancery; whereas the interferences 
of the civil courts, which led to the Disruption of the Scottish 
Establishment, were unauthorized, unprecedented, unexpected, 
—such as the Church had no ground to anticipate from any- 
thing contained in any statute, from any dictum of any insti- 
tutional writer, or from anything implied in any decision which 
had ever before been pronounced by the civil courts in similar 
questions. When the Bishop of Exeter pronounced a sentence 
refusing to institute Mr. Gorham on the ground of alleged 
heresy, he knew quite well that the established provision for 
ultimately deciding this question, contained in the constitution 
to which he must be held in all fair construction to have con- 
sented, and under which he enjoyed his status and emoluments 
as a Prelate of the Establishment, was an appeal to the Privy 
Council. Upon this ground he, and all other clergymen of 
the Established Church, are precluded, in common honesty, from 
complaining of the sentence as incompetent, however errone- 
ous and dangerous they may reckon it, and have no fair alter- 
native but submission, unless, indeed, they choose to renounce 
the civil privileges and emoluments of a constitution to which 
they have consented, but to which they can no longer render 
obedience. It is of some importance to notice this difference 
between the position of the Church of England and that of the 
Church of Scotland previous to the Disruption, for it affords 
materials which warrant a condemnation of those ministers of the 
Church of England who protest against the decision of the Privy 
Council as incompetent, and a vindication of the Church of Scot- 
land in refusing, even in her character as an Establishment, to sub- 
mit to the decisions of the Court of Session in ecclesiastical causes. 


From the views we have taken of this subject, it will be in- 
ferred that, in reference to the recent Papal Aggression, which has 
awakened so much interest in our Jand, we do not attach much 
weight to the objection against the Pope’s proceedings, that they 
interfere with the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown. It is 
so; but, at the same time, we are firmly persuaded, that there 
are perfectly sufficient grounds to justify the strong and almost 
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universal feeling which the Papal Aggression has called forth, and 
to make it the imperative duty of the British nation to resent and 
to repel it. The ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown is not sanc- 
tioned by law in Scotland, and never has been so, since the laws of 
Charles II. establishing it, were annulled by the first Act of the 
Scottish Parliament in 1690. And, even in regard to England, 
the royal supremacy cannot be held to be, in the full and proper 
sense of the expression, the law of the land; because, in what- 
ever terms the old statutes upon the subject may be expressed, the 
introduction of the principle of toleration must be held to have 
virtually restricted their force and application to the Established 
Church. English Nonconfermists, we presume, are no more 
called upon, in virtue of any obligation attaching to them as 
British subjects, to acknowledge and submit to the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown than Scotchmen are. We rejoice in 
the strong and general feeling of indignation which the Papal 
Aggression has called forth, and have a sanguine hope that this 
feeling, if rightly guided and directed, will issue in most bene- 
ficial results to the welfare of the empire, and the interests of 
truth and righteousness. Of course, we have no objection to any 
of our fellow Protestants vindicating their feelings and conduct 
in this matter, upon any ground which approves itself to their 
own minds. But we claim the same liberty for ourselves; and, 
besides, we think it very desirable that any national measures 
which may be adopted should be based upon national grounds— 
upon grounds in which the whole of the true and honest Protes- 
tantism of the empire may be reasonably expected to concur. 
We have not space to discuss this subject of the Papal Aggression, 
but we would like to state our views upon it in a few sentences. 

The recent Papal Aggression consists of two parts—lst, The 
appointment of a Cardinal to reside in this country, and to dis- 
charge at the same time ordinary archiepiscopal functions; and, 
2d, The introduction of a fully organized hierarchy, including 
Bishops with territorial titles, instead of Vicars Apostolic, or 
Bishops in partibus infidelium as they are called, and of the whole 
system of the canon law. ‘The motives in which this aggression 
originated, were a conviction on the part of his Holiness that 
Popery had of late made such progress in Great Britain, that 
he was warranted in his treating this country as one of the terri- 
tories of the Roman obedience, and a determination to adopt the 
means best fitted to bring the whole population of Great Britain 
under his sway. And the question is—How should such an 
aggression, coming from such a quarter, originating in such mo- 
tives, and directed to such ends, be regarded and treated by the 
British nation? We assume, in considering this question, that 
Protestants, the great majority of the British nation, regard 
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Popery as a bad thing, and as a formidable thing. If they are 
honest in their Protestant profession, they must regard Popery 
as injurious both to the temporal and the spiritual welfare of man- 
kind—to the best interests of individuals, families, and communi- 
ties; and if they are intelligent in their Protestant profession, 
they must regard Popery as a formidable foe, and as now growing, 
and not unlikely to continue to grow, in strength and influence, 
in its bearing both upon the mind of individuals and upon the 
regulation of political affairs. A profession of contempt for 
Popery, as if nothing was to be apprehended from it, may be fairly 
regarded, in existing circumstances, as traceable either to ignor- 
ance and stupidity, or to affectation and treachery; and, however 
excusable such a profession may have been in former times, it is 
now wholly out of the question in the case of any honest and 
intelligent Protestant. Popery is not to be despised, either in 
its theological or in its political bearings ; and perhaps the most 
alpable and compendious proof that could be given of this, is 
the undoubted fact, that at this moment, in France and Austria, 
countries so widely different in many important respects which 
might be supposed to affect such a result, Popery and the Papacy 
have much more influence both on individual conviction and on 
political action, than they have had for more than a century. 
Upon these grounds, we think it could be easily shewn that it 
was right and reasonable, that the recent Papal Aggression should 
excite the attention of the British nation, should call forth strong 
feeling, and should lead to decided action—a conclusion power- 
fully confirmed by every view which history suggests, of the 
peculiar character and tendencies of Popery, of the objects it 
aims at, and of the means it employs to accomplish its ends. 
Assuming, upon these grounds, that action is imperatively called 
for, the next question is—What should that action be? In an- 
swer to this question, we submit the following observations, 
which we can merely state, without enlarging upon them :— 
First, That since this Papal Aggression is symptomatic of the in- 
crease of Popery amongst us, an increase already in some measure 
effected, and likely to go on, it should stir up all Protestants 
and Protestant Churches to more united, systematic, and vigor- 
ous efforts, in the use of all lawful and appropriate means, to 
check the progress of Popery, by preserving Protestants from 
embracing it, and by rescuing Papists from its errors and delu- 
sions. This is at once the most unquestionable and the most 
important duty which the Papal Aggression imposes upon British 
Protestants. It is to be discharged by combined, energetic, and 
persevering exertions, on the part of all Protestants and all Pro- 
testant Churches, in the way of pressing upon the attention of 
the whole community scriptural views of Protestantism and of 
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Popery. As to the imperative obligation of this mode of action, 

in existing. circumstances, there is scarcely room for a difference 

of opinion among honest Protestants; and its paramount im- 

— we trust, will not be overlooked amid more exciting 
ut temporary subjects of interest. 

Second, That the proximate causes which have tended more im- 
mediately to produce this increase of Popery, and to encourage 
the Pope to attempt this aggression, should be ascertained and 
dealt with. There is no difficulty in ascertaining some of these 
causes ; and perhaps the most obvious and influential are the posi- 
tive encouragement that has been given by successive Governments 
to Popery, both at home and in the Colonies, and the prevalence of 
Tractarianism, issuing in Popery, in the Universities and Church 
of England. Let these two things, then, be dealt with, and let 
a remedy be applied. With respect to the first of them, there 
is no difficulty, at least theoretically and in argument. It is the 
clear and imperative duty of the British nation to withdraw at 
once all the positive encouragement that has been given of late 
to Popery, both at home and abroad, in the way of endowments, 
titles of honour, and special privileges, and to reduce the Church 
of Rome amongst us to the condition of other tolerated sects. 
We have no wish to infringe upon the principles of toleration 
even in the case of Popery, or to deprive our Popish country- 
men of the ordinary rights and privileges of British subjects ; but 
the Protestant nation of Britain is bound to see to it, that she 
gives to Popery nothing more than toleration, and that she does not 
incur the guilt of positively aiding and encouraging it, of afford- 
ing it means and facilities for advancing its objects. As to the 
way in which the Universities and Church of England should be 
dealt with, this is a more difficult practical question ; but there 
can, we think, be no doubt that the British nation is entitled and 
bound to insist, that some effectual measures shall be taken to se- 
cure that these important national institutions shall not continue 
to be nurseries for the Church of Rome. 

Third, That the aggression itself should, if possible, be directly 
resented and repelled. Under the two former heads we have 
considered the Papal Aggression rather indirectly, as a symptom 
or consequence of other things, and as suggesting measures 
wider oad more comprehensive than its own immediate sphere of 
— But in addition to all this, we think it can be easily 
shewn, that everything in the character and history of our adver- 
sary, and everything in the circumstances of the attack which he 
has made upon us, concur in proving, that the aggression in it- 
self should, if possible, be directly met and resisted. We have 
said, if possible, because it might have been, that the aggression 
had been managed with so much caution and cunning, that it 
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could not be directly grappled with and repelled by any national act, 
without trenching upon sound principles and incurring greater 
evils, and that we must on this account have been contented with 
the more indirect, though intrinsically much more important, 
measures, suggested under the two former heads. Having a 
strong conviction, founded upon every consideration which the 
character and history of Popery suggest, of the expediency of 
directly dealing with and repelling this Papal Aggression, if it 
be at all warrantable and practicable to do so, we are heartily 
glad that we can see our way to this being done by the nation, 
without trenching upon any principles which we are called upon 
to respect. The aggression itself consists, as we have said, of two 
parts. 1st, The appointment of a Cardinal to reside amongst us, 
and, 2nd, the appointment of Popish Bishops with territorial 
titles; and, of course, the process by which this aggression is to be 
directly resented and repelled, is, that the British nation should 
expel the Cardinal from the country, and should prohibit the 
assumption of these titles. There are many very powerful 
reasons why we should do these two things. Are there any suffi- 
cient grounds to prevent us from doing them? This is the true 
status questtonis, and when considered in this light it is easily 
solved. 

The residence of a Cardinal amongst us is wholly unneces- 
sary for any of the spiritual functions, any of the ecclesiastical 
arrangements, of the Church of Rome, and therefore the ful- 
lest religious toleration does not require that he should be tole- 
rated. This appointment was a gratuitous and wanton insult to 
the British sovereign and nation, and as such it ought to be 
resented. A Cardinal is a prince of the Romish Church, the 
highest functionary in the Court of Rome, a sworn privy-council- 
lor of the Pope, not ou | as the head of the Church, but as a tem- 
poral sovereign. Cardinal Bellarmine informs us (De Clericis, 
lib. i, c. xvi.) that one main cause which led to the establish- 
ment and elevation of the Cardinalate was the increase of busi- 
ness at the Court of Rome, especially after the Popes acquired 
temporal sovereignty, under Pepin and Charlemagne, and the 
general description which he gives of their “ Eminences” is that 
they are “ the electors, the councillors, and the coadjutors of the 
Supreme Pontiff.” When King James in his controversy with 
Bellarmine, complained that he had not been treated with the 
respect due to his royal dignity, the Cardinal replied, that the 
Pope was superior in rank and dignity to all monarchs, that 
Cardinals, being next to him, were on a level with crowned 
heads, and that he therefore was James’s equal, (Apologia pro Re- 
sponsione ad librum Jacobi Magne Britanniae Regis, c. iv.) In 
the authorized Caeremoniale of the Church of Rome, (lib. i., 
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sect. 3,) it is laid down that in all public processions and enter- 
tainments, kings are to take rank along with the Cardinal Bishops, 
that these two classes are to be intermingled with each other, one 
of each following regularly in succession, and that the sons and 
brothers of kings are to take rank in like manner with the 
Cardinal deacons. There is then a special provision, that if the 
eldest son and heir-apparent of a king be present, he is not to 
be admitted among the Cardinal Bishops, but to take rank 
among the Cardinal priests. This intermediate pr sition is that 
held by Dr. Wiseman, who is thus placed upon a le; el in point of 
rank with the Prince of Wales, and above all the other members 
of the royal family. It is quite plain that a man holding the 
office of privy-councillor to the Pope, and bound by the obliga- 
tions attaching to that office, can have no right to the privileges 
of a British subject, and can have no claim to be allowed to live 
in this country unless he comes as the accredited ambassador 
of his own Sovereign ; and that too is impracticable in this case, 
for by the Diplomatic Relations Bill as it passed the House of 
Lords, it was provided that the Pope should not be allowed to 
send an ecclesiastic as his representative. There is no valid 
objection, then, to giving Cardinal Wiseman the alternative 
of renouncing his office, or of quitting the country; and, 
on the contrary, such a procedure would be fully warranted by 
the recognised principles applicable to the ordinary regulation of 
such matters.* 

That a prohibition of the assumption by bishops of territorial 
titles, involves nothing inconsistent with full religious toleration, 
is quite evident from the nature of the case, and from the 
fact that the assumption was an innovation, never formerly 
thought necessary for Romanists in England. From some 
statistics which we met with lately in a Popish periodical, it ap- 
pears that of about 1350 bishops throughout the world subject to 
the Pope, all in the full execution of the functions of the Epis- 
copate, one-third were Vicars Apostolic, without territorial titles 
derived from the places where they labour. This assumption of ter- 





* A curious combination of circumstances once produced a formal and elaborate 
probation, that a Cardinal in virtue of his office was disqualified for being Sovereign 
of Great Britain. When Cardinal York, the grandson of James VII., became by 
the death of his brother the legitimate heir to the British Crown, the Scotch Epis- 
copalians thought this a good opportunity of escaping from the penal restrictions 
to which they had been hitherto subjected, beeause of their refusal of the oath of 
allegiance ; and while they professed that they would have acknowledged him as 
king of Great Britain, if he had renounced his official subjection to the Pope, they 
maintained that his retention of his official position disqualified him for the Crown, 
and freed them from all obligation to acknowledge him as their Sovereign. See 
Reasons for the Scotch Episcopal Clergy submitting to the Royal Family of Hanover, 
by Bishop Abernethy Drummond. Edinburgh, 1792. 
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ritorial titles was introduced amongst us for two reasons—1st, to 
be a public proclamation to the world, that England was now again 
subjected to the Roman obedience, like Italy and Spain, and 
that the Pope was entitled to parcel out its counties to be “ go- 
verned” by his creatures; and, 2d, to pave the way for the full 
application of the canon law to Great Britain. It is the unde- 
niable right, and the imperative duty of the Sovereign and the 
nation of Great Britain, to throw back this insult, to contradict 
this falsehood, to trample upon this claim, by prohibiting and 
annihilating the act by which the insult is conveyed, the falsehood 
is asserted, and the claim is advanced. The substance of the canon 
law is thus given by Luther in his defence of his conduct in pub- 
licly burning it, Papa est Deus in terris, superior omnibus, celesti- 
bus et terrenis, spiritualibus et secularibus. Et omnia papae sunt 
propria, cui nemo audeat dicere, quid facis?—(Tom. 11. p. 334.) 
It is certainly nothing more than a necessary act of self-defence 
—a just protection to Romanists as well as Protestants—to resist a 
measure avowedly directed to the introduction of such a system 
as this. 

There is no difficulty, then, in point of principle, in the 
British nation directly repelling the Papal Aggression, by ex- 
pelling the Cardinal and prohibiting the assumption of terri- 
torial titles. The only consideration that can be plausibly ad- 
vanced against this mode of action, is that it would elevate into 
importance a man and an act, which might be, with equal safety 
and more dignity, disregarded. But the man, insignificant as he 
may be individually, is the representative and the agent of the 
Papacy in this country, and is himself the main author and 
cause of the insulting aggression ; and the act, however paltry in 
itself, is one by which the Pope assumes and exercises jurisdic- 
tion over Great Britain, as if it were a country wholly subject to 
his control. Upon these grounds, it becomes not only warrant- 
able but imperative, to bring to bear upon this man and this act, 
all those powerful considerations which demonstrate, that it is 
the present duty of the Sovereign and the Parliament of Great 
Britain, to watch the movements of the Papacy with a jealous eye, 
to treat Popery in all its manifestations as a formidable and impla- 
cable foe, and to take care, as they shall answer to God and the 
nation, that nothing, lawful in itself and competent to them, shall 
be left undone, which may be fitted to check the progress of 
Popery, and to prevent its prevalence in the British Empire. 
Some of these considerations are very vigorously and eloquently 
brought out in Mr. Warren’s pamphlet, “The Queen or the 
Pope,” the title of which we have prefixed to this Article, 
and which we commend to the perusal of our readers. 

We have thus sketched a very brief and imperfect outline 
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of a train of thought, which, if followed out and filled up, would, 
we are persuaded, afford a satisfactory vindication of the strong 
feeling which the recent Papal Aggression has called forth in the 
minds of Protestants, and of the measures which have been taken 
to repel it, while it would also shew that much more remains to 
be done than has yet been attempted. We regret that Lord 
John Russell’s Bill against the Papal Aggression, did not contain 
a provision for the expulsion of the Cardinal, and that it has been 
emasculated of much of its original strength ; but we would regard 
the rejection of it as a “ heavy blow and a great discouragement 
to Protestantism,” and we would rejoice to see it become the law 
of the land. ‘There is, however, some additional legislation, 
bearing upon topics which this Papal Aggression suggests, espe- 
cially nunneries and deathbed bequests, which is perfectly con- 
sistent with the principles of toleration, and can be fully vindi- 
cated, upon the ground of the obligation of Government to secure 
complete protection to all its subjects in their persons and their 

roperty. As legislation upon these points, and with this view, 
is thoroughly justifiable in itself, and is imperiously demanded 
by existing circumstances, by events which have most seasonably 
come to the knowledge of the community, we trust that the com- 
position of the next House of Commons, will be such as to render 
the Prime Minister independent of the minions of Popish Con- 
tinental despots like Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham, 
of the sordid “ shopkeepers” of the Manchester school, and of 
the ferocious mouthpieces of the Irish priesthood, and enable him 
to prosecute with firmness the noble Protestant course, on which 
we would fain hope that he has entered. 

We would return for a moment, in conclusion, to the Church 
of England. Whenever we think of the mass of confusion and 
inconsistency, not to speak of what we reckon error, to be found in 
the constitution of that Church, we feel grateful that we have no 
connexion with it—that we have no responsibility for the defence 
of its position or the management of its affairs, and that we are not 
called upon, unless we choose, to give advice to those who have. 
The course which should be adopted in existing circumstances by 
an out-and-out Church of England man, would be a very odd one, 
a course which it would be very difficult to trace in theory, and still 
more difficult to realize in practice. Upon Scriptural and Chris- 
tian grounds, our general sympathies are all with the Evangelical 
party in that Church, and we are very willing to make ample 
allowance for the practical difficulties of their position. But we 
must say, that having the two primates at their head, they might 
surely now do something vigorous and decided, if they are not 
totally unfit for the emergency into which they have been thrown. 
We have been grieved by the indications which the Evangelical 
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clergy have been giving of late, that they place much reliance upon 
the exercise of the patronage and of the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Crown. They seem to be thus converting what is only a 
lucky accident, or rather a temporary providence, bringing good 
out of evil, into a principle of general and permanent application. 
The appointment of bishops by the Crown, and the final deter- 
mination of Ecclesiastical causes by a civil tribunal, are utterly 
indefensible in principle, and never can commend themselves 
to the understandings and consciences of thoughtful and earnest 
men who know what a Church of Christ is; and the pat- 
ronage of the Crown, and the decisions of its tribunals, may 
very soon be turned against them. The two main causes that 
fostered and strengthened Tractarianism, and led ultimately to 
Popery, in the Church of England, were the very equivocal Pro- 
testantism of the Liturgy and the Canons, and the dissatisfaction 
legitimately called forth by the patronage and the supremacy ex- 
ercised by the Crown. It was the latter of these iadlnanees that 
was the immediate cause of the original Tractarian movement, 
and this has been the turning point of many of the recent seces- 
sions to the Church of Rome. In so far as these men merely 
deny the lawfulness of the controlling influence and jurisdiction 
of the Crown and the civil power, the Evangelical clergy are 
utterly unable to meet them on the ground of Scripture, what- 
ever they may have to allege from the constitution of the Church 
of England. And if these really were the two main causes 
that led first to Tractarianism and then to Popery, surely the 
Church is bound to endeavour to apply corresponding remedies 
and preventives: 1st, by taking advantage of the present strong 
Protestant feeling for thoroughly clearing her Liturgy and 
Canons of the Popish element that corrupts them; and then, 2d, 
by trying at least to cast off the bondage of civil control, and to 
stand forth in the liberty and independence of a Church of 
Christ.* 





* In speaking of the office of Cardinal, p. 285, we omitted to mention that during 
vacancies in the Papal chair, and these have sometimes lasted for a considerable 
period, the execution of the ordinary functions of the Pope, not only as the head 
of the Church, but also as the sovereign of the Roman States, is constitutionally 
vested in the Sacred College, as it is called, so that if the Pope were to die to- 
morrow, Cardinal Wiseman wculd at once, and ipso facto, be involved in the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of the actual possession, in conjunction with others, of 
the sovereignty of an independent foreign kingdom, a consideration which brings 
out very strikingly the incempatibility of the office he holds, with the discharge of 
the duties, or the enjcyment of the privileges, of a British subject. 
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